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EDITORIAL 

As the new academic year opens, it looks as if the war in Europe 
would be over before many weeks Reconversion, readjustment, and 
all that goes with such terms will no doubt be die order of the day. 
Never have educators faced issues such as arc confronting us now. 
The Army thinks it has revolutionized die regular patterns of col- 
lege teaching. Many think the experiences the men have had while 
aWay have been so exciting that the tame classroom will not appeal 
to them when they return. Others think that the Army has so 
demonstrated the need of a college education that they will rush 
for it when tliey get back. Some think that the wartime emphasis 
on science and mathematics has been such that we will never 
allow youths to pass through die halls of learning again without 
a tlioroiigh knowledge of these tools Others dunk we will widi- 
draw to a few good books and there find in the truth of the cen- 
turies that which will guide us now. Some big advertisers are try- 
ing still to get us to keep America “just like diey left it” for the 
boys when they return No doubt many of the boys and their par- 
ents as well arc thinking of the time when they will be home and 
things will be “back to normal." 

It is doubtful that wc will be able to point to many gains which 
have been made in education during the war. The educator will 
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be asked to point to one single technique which he has developed 
out of the war. In the field of adult education, the greatest oppor- 
tunity was perhaps presented. Yet, with ah the civilian defense 
activity, it would be difficult to show that anything significant was 
accomplished. In fact, it would be hard to prove that enough was 
accomplished to justify all the shoe leather which was woin out 
by well-meaning, but frustrated and misguided, people. 

In the area of community organization, we have accomplished 
nothing of any significance. We have not yet leai ned how to get 
below the level of verbalization m coordinating councils, and othei 
such programming to get to where the people live. Any one work- 
ing with groups of community leaders soon becomes impressed with 
the fact that a few individuals witliin the community attend end- 
less rounds of meetings and conferences and little happens below 
that level. We have not yet learned how to develop an indigenous 
leadership among people. 

In the field of youth interests, the same thing is true. Delin- 
quency is on the increase. We have developed youth sei vices, and 
then coordmating councils to integrate diem and coordinators to 
coordinate the coordinators, and again the same thing liappcns — 
nothing for those who need it most. Young gang members fight 
gun battles, and police are killed, and no technique is yet perfected 
by which young people’s needs arc met. 

Educational institutions have not yet learned to look at com- 
munities and build programs out of their needs. This is particulaily 
reflected in the fact that the minorities which have moved about 
in the country are undergoing all the disorganization which they 
have always undergone. The difference is that the immigrants who 
came here in mass migrations were largely Catholic in background 
and sent their children to parochial schools and the church con- 
trolled them. In these present migrations within the country, the 
people patronize the public schools and we know nothing about 
how to deal with them. 

The same is true of meeting prejudices with regard to these 
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groups. In the last war, Negroes were pulled into Northern indus- 
tries because of the labor shortage. Some towns tried to send them 
back after the wai, but most of them stayed. During the days of 
the dust-bowl migrations, the classic way of treating these people 
again was to send them back to the place from whence they came 
No doubt the same will be true this time. The only difference is 
that they refuse to go. We will have to do what we have done be- 
fore and let them go tlirough the disorganization which comes 
from changed environment, unless we develop programs from 
here on out Wc certainly have not developed them to this point 
in spite of the need growing out of the tremendous shift in popula- 
tion during the war effort. 

It has been a truism tliat the changes which have come in educa- 
tion have come as a result of changes in social life which forced 
the educator to change his procedures rather than that the school 
has led die social process. In this instance agam we have learned 
little. Must society depend on blind forces of change forever? 


DAN W. DODSON 



EDUCATION OF POSTWAR AMERICANS 
George Sfefansky 

The sociological concept of education on which this ariiclc is 
based is this: Wc call education any method that serves the pioccss 
of promoting individual growth. Since individual growth in the 
majority of cases takes place against a social background, wc may 
well say that education primarily serves to make the individual 
who is asocial by his nature eventually function m the particular 
type of his social setting. 

Education is one of the oldest concerns of mankind. Man’s desire 
for education, that is, for acquiring and passing on knowledge, 
can be traced back to the oldest sources of religion and philosophy 
(which, of course, was a kind of religion too). Even our chief in- 
strument and symbol of education, the school, originated in a 
sense from religion or rather from organized religion, namely, 
from the church. The Christian church was the first to recognize 
the mighty power of education, and to establish, for reasons of her 
own policy, regimented education The monastery schools wcic, 
indeed, model schools as far as organization and operation were 
concerned. Unfortunately, however, they survived as models far 
beyond the time in which they had been useful. In fact, they sur- 
vived in their basic philosophy almost up to the beginning of this 
century. That does not mean that educational methods and ma- 
terials did not change. They changed, naturally. But the system 
of moral, social, and cultural values that the church had attached to 
her idea of school and through school to life remained unchanged 
Until very recently, nobody would have questioned the function 
of the school as the place where the child or the adolescent was 
taught to develop into an exceptionally good, and sociable individ- 
ual, interested only in constructive work And they were taught as 
though the grown-up world actually consisted of individuals of the 
highest perfection. After they had grown up themselves, they had 
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to accept die painful rift between the ideal, that is the theological, 
pattern of life and bare reality Not even the French Revolution, 
which sagaciously sensed and with some success fought the prepon- 
tlerance of theology in European culture, realized that it was not our 
values which were wrong, but lather the measuring rod in educa- 
tion through which we have ariivcd at them. 

Education undoubtedly will be profoundly affected by the 
changes the wars and revolutions of this century will have bi ought 
about It will piobably shift from its theological basis to a reality 
basis. This process has been in the making since the last third of the 
nineteenth centuiy, if not even longer The chief impulses did not 
come from the pedagogues of the nineteenth century, such as Pesta- 
lozzi, Frobcl, etc., but from other directions. The strongest push 
obviously came from medicine, especially from the new psychol- 
ogy, the psychology of the unconscious, which irresistibly swept 
away the whole glory of our moral concepts Anothe 
came. from a science which was still new some forty 
ago, from sociology Through sociology most of our social institu- 
tions and relations at last found their rational interpretation. I 
would also believe that the philosophy of relativism, which is gam- 
ing ever more ground, and now spans from mathematical physics 
to history and philology, has greatly reduced our belief in absolute 
values The best example of it in the English-speaking world seems 
to me Bertrand Russell, and it certainly was not a mere incident 
that some three or four years ago the conservative school authorities 
in New York fought so bitterly yet vainly against him 
Now, what will education be like after tlie shift from its theo- 
logical to a reality basis ^ Can we answet this question in a few 
words? I think wc can. It is pictty safe to say that education will 
cease to be a "moral instiumcnt” and become a social force. The 
highest goal of education (hen will be to make the individual suc- 
cessfully function within his society irrespective of any scale of 
values. The totalitarian states were the first to discover and to use 
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education as a social force, and we know liow much of their politi- 
cal and military success was due to their philosophy of education. 
Democracy probably will have to follow die principles of this phi- 
losophy, though it will have to fill the philosophy with a construc- 
tive content. 

The first step in rebuilding the educational program in our future 
democracy will, according to one school of tliought, consist in mak- 
ing the child acquainted with the modern industrial reality m which 
he IS destined to live for the rest of his life In the following I quote 
from one of the most exciting readings I came across lately, ‘ “Al- 
though our civilization became increasingly one of industrial cities 
during die 19th century, our social forms remained those of a rural 
society supporting and surrounding trading towns. . . . Wc actually 
tried to shut out the industrial reality from our social lives. It ap- 
peared to us as . . . something which must be kept rigorously away 
from our real values. That so many city children have never seen a 
cow IS generally regarded as a scandal— and rightly so. But that a 
great many more . . , have never been inside a factory should have 
been even more astounding. Actually, all of us accepted it as die 
most natural thing in the world, precisely because die industrial 
system was not part of the social order in which wc lived." 

It seems, however, that the industrial system slowly is becoming 
part of our social order. Totalitarian states again are ahead of our 
democracy. Professor Counts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently published an article’ in which he pointed to an 
interesting experiment he made in 1925. He drew up a list of forty- 
five occupations and asked senior-high-scliool students m different 
parts of this country to rate them from the point of view of their 
standing in the community. The same questionnaire was circulated 
among Russian schoolboys in different districts of Russia. In tlie 

'Peter Drucker, The Futurt of lodustrhl K(ot) (New York* The John D;ty Coiitpany, 
1942), pp 4 t -42 

George S Counts pubbsbed an srOelc in and tha World Ordor tNciV York* 

Harper and Bros , 19.14) ^ senes of addresses and discussions cd by Frcdcrit-k Johnson 
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Russian rankings the three occupations that were rated highest 
were: aviator, civil engineer, and machinist, in that order, each o£ 
which was rated low by the American students. This was, of course, 
almost twenty years ago. Much may have changed in the mean- 
time, even before this war. 

An important place in the school curriculum of the postwar era 
will probably be occupied by instruction in political and social sub- 
jects closely related to daily events. That will have to be done not 
only on a nationwide, but world-wide basis. After such instruction, 
political and social propaganda will not reach the individual unpre- 
pared. Moreover, the man who has passed only the lower grades of 
schoolmg will be to a certain extent independent m his political and 
social views, immune against any opmion that might not have been 
originally his own. To be sure, a difficulty that is not to be under- 
estimated might arise here. The school itself might be used as an 
instrument of political and social propaganda by the government 
in power. Various suggestions have been made on this point. The 
International Education Assembly which recently met in Mary- 
land, and in which thirty-two allied and associated nations were 
represented, recommended “an international office of education,” 
which might serve as a regulating and perhaps even as a controlling 
instance. Professor Lindeman has made a similar suggestion in 
Section 5 of his “Minimum Requirements for Peace.” 

Another problem of the utmost importance might be the ques- 
tion of teaching history. History always has been a means of im- 
buing youth With nationalistic ideas. Nationalistic ideas may or 
may not be all right. At any rate, there always is just one little step 
from sound nationalism to national egocentrism (to use a word 
Professor Maciver, the sociologist of Columbia University, coined 
in his newest book).’ We arc today and probably will be for some 
time to come in a growing stream of nationalism. Any war m- 

‘R, M. Maciver, Towards an Abiding Peace (New York The Macmillan Company, 
1943 )- 
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creases nationalism. So there is little liopc that something may be 
clone to reform teaching of history in the iinmccHatc future. If re- 
forms were taken they probably would lie in the direcuon of replac- 
ing nationalistic history by teaching world history and by putting 
more emphasis on teaching the history of culture, which up to now 
has been almost completely neglected in schools. Here in this coun- 
try, teachers of history are speaking of reforms in the opposite sense, 
increasing and strengthening nationalistic tendencies among the 
growing generations. It was like that all over Europe before this 
war broke out. We must not forget that fascism sprang from a 
nationalistic philosophy of history: m Gcimany from Heinrich 
Treitschke, in Italy from Vilfredo Pareto, in France from Georges 
Sorrel, etc. In order to parry the tlircatening fascism the .so-callcd 
democratic nations rushed into a nationalistic teaching of history 
as one of their defense measures. They locked themselves up from 
each other psychologically. It was a kind of psychological auton- 
omy that resembled and implied all the potential dangers of the 
prewar economic autonomy. 

There are, of course, many other points that wc should discuss, 
siicli as whether or to what extent we should continue teaching in 
the humanities, how we should organize the studies of languages, 
the question of the religious education which for iiivSlancc was re- 
quired in. most of the European schools before the war, the many 
problems of the preschool education of children, the reorganiza- 
tion of the European (not only German) schools, the question of 
international exchange of students, and so on. In all these problems 
we certainly will have to arrive at a decision when the war is won. 

What About the Quantitative Development? 

May I first summarize some data from a book by Paul T. Daviil.* 
There has been a steady increase in the school attendance of boys 
and girls between 14 and 20 years in the last thiity years. In the 
younger age groups the school attendance has evidently increased 

‘Paul T. David, Post War Youth Smphyment (Washington, D. C ■ American Council 
on Education, 1943) 
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on the ground of the school laws that were passed in most of the 
States during the last fifty years. However, it is interesting that lo 
per cent more of the boys between 18-20, and 7 per cent more of 
the girls between 18-20 continued their school education in 1940 as 
compared to 1910. In the years immediately prior to the present 
war, approximately half of all oncoming youth were remaining in 
high school until graduation, and most other youtli were attending 
high school for one or more years. Thirty per cent of the white men 
inducted into the army in this war were high-school graduates 
compared to only 4 per cent m the last World War, while on the 
other liand only 31 per cent of all inducted white men m tins war 
had ]ust grade school or no schooling compared to 79 per cent in 
the last World War In general, we may well say that, speaking in 
figures of population and grades of education, there is an increas- 
ing demand for educational growth in America And yet, we must 
not overrate the favorable showing of this situation. The Selective 
Service Bulletin, May 1944, revealed the surprising fact that the 
number of the educationally deficient registrants totaled 240,000 
up to that date That is quite a considerable number if we take into 
account that the total of American casualties in this war, before the 
invasion had started, amounted to exactly 201,454, that is, to less 
than the number of illiterates or almost illiterates among the mili- 
tary age groups. 

We have thus far spoken of the long-range problems in Ameri- 
can postwar education. These problems, however, do not include 
the educational emergency that will confrojit us in the period right 
after the war This emergency will be a kind of new experience in 
education. For it will not be exactly education that the millions of 
returning young men and women will expect to be olTered after 
thcii coining home, but rc-cducation That is something very dif- 
ferent Education essentially implies growth, le-cducaiion implies 
adjustment And it will be not an adjustment planned for single 
individuals, but a new type o[ adjustment, mass adjustment It 
sounds fantastic. It has been figured out that approximately ten 
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million young men and women atone will be demobilized from 
the armed forces who will need and seek retraining. Perhaps fif- 
teen to twenty million people in the manufacturing and median i- 
cal industries will shift to other occupations due to the change m 
the labor market after the war. The great advance of tcclinology 
after the war will cause a lessened demand for labor in the produc- 
tion and distribution of material goods, and consequently large 
numbers of people will have to find employment elsewhere. These 
and certainly many more occupational shifts and clianges and 
simultaneously educational needs will evolve from the early post- 
war period. 

Anticipaung this situation, the Government, the legislatures of 
the States, and educational experts are preparing to meet the com- 
ing needs. It probably will be a relatively short-lived expansion of 
the education market, but the expansion will be in full force from 
the very beginning. In order to keep control over this movement 
when it sets in, planning m advance is necessary. And wc are 
already making plans. The planning is in the areas of administra- 
tion, operation, and finance, and provides in almost all instances for 
centralizing bodies. The centralization seems to me significant be- 
yond the immediate purpose of the plans I think that, as in most of 
the other fields of our social, economic, and political life after the 
war, we will also in the realm of education keep to a planned pro- 
gram beyond the emergency period and will not too soon, if at all, 
return to the laissez faire of our liberal education of the past. What, 
m a sociological sense, is most interesting in the plans and provi- 
sions that are being made for postwar education in America is the 
fact that they definitely constitute a big step toward socializing 
education, giving for the first time in American history the lower 
income classes a chance to compete eventually in work from winch 
they have been excluded in the past. 


Df Stejtimky is from Czechoslovakia and is a graduate student at the New York School 
for Social Work 



RECENT TRENDS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 

Chao Pu-hsic 

What Is Adult Education? 

If the writer is justified in stating that theoretically no two per- 
sons can agree on a definition for education as a whole, then he can 
state emphatically that the same lack of agreement holds concern- 
ing the meaning of adult education. Therefore, what the writer is 
going to say may not represent the unanimous opinion of the adult 
educators in his homeland and may appear entirely strange to those 
m the country he is visiting This will be condoned, however, as 
long as he remains consistent in his treatment 
Adtdt education as a social movement , — Adult education as a 
social movement is not meant m the mere sense that its agencies, 
like the traditional schools, are social or socializing institutions, but 
is meant in the sense that adult-education movement, at least in 
China, is or should be identical to a movement for social reform 
The best illustration is the Chinese Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment, started about 1930. This movement has been recognized as a 
social movement, because its leaders and trained personnel have 
worked with the masses in the task of direct social reform At the 
same time, however, if it is looked on as guidance and teachingon 
the part of the leaders and personnel, and as learning on the part of 
the masses, it is also clearly adult education Direct social reform 
and education arc but two phases of the same thing. Technically 
speaking, the series of direct social-reform activities constitute the 
curriculum, and “education” the method. This is inevitable and 
highly desirable, because the education of those who bear the direct 
responsibility of the present society should coincide with their real 
life situations There is no better way of applying the theory that 
“education is life” or “learning by doing ” 
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JM/ educatio/i as a rnoaement for educational i eform. — K we 
should maneuver ourselves into a position high enough to look at 
that huge mass of educational practices represented by such desig- 
nations as adult education. Social education, mass education, 
people’s education, and so on, in Russia, China, Japan, Gcimany, 
Italy, as well as in die United States, England, and Denmark, and 
examine tliem for a period of, say, 150 years,’ we would find that 
adult education has evolved out of the failure of the l1adinon.1l 
school systems to meet all the educational needs of the people. The 
more various programs of adult education have come into being, 
the more they have constituted a cliallcngc to traditional school 
systems. Metaphorically, the multifarious adult-education agencies 
are at picsent but a band of neglected stepchildren, agitating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, among other things, for setting the edu- 
cational home in order Wlicn order is established, or, speaking 
more accurately, when much progress is made in tliat diiectioii, 
the organization and “strategy” of .iduli education may not he what 
it IS today. 

Adult education as a type of educational practice. — Asule from 
the foregoing two observations of its nature, adult education is 
more often taken to mean a particular type of educational practice, 
referring to that part of the educational program that is baiied 
from the halls of traditional schools. It is difficult to give a short and 
succinct description of traditional schools. While there arc in f.Kt 
different degrees of being traditional m different schools in didcr- 
ent parts of the world, suffice it to say that traditional schools, by 
and large, are those educational agencies which form what Mat- 
thew Arnold called the educational ladder. First of all, they are set 
up for children and adolescents. Second, tliey arc usually allcndeil 
by youngsters from well-to-do families, although m some coiinliies 
almost all children are now able to attend elementary and even sec- 

' This IS very arbitrary Some aiilhoritics have traced adult cdiicaiioii In I n};l iiid buk in 
about 160 years ago Aelult education in the United States began shortly alter the UevoUi 
tionary War The first Danish folk high school was openeel at Jlotldihg in i 8 i f 
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ondary schools. Third, they are preparing for a life to be lived in 
years to come rather than for life on the spot. 

On die other hand, adult-cducation agencies, having mci eased 
profusely outside of school walls, are characterized by three ele- 
ments which are diametrically opposed to the above-mentioned 
characteristics of conventional schools. First, they take adults, 
chieily but not exclusively, for their clientele Second, they empha- 
size meeting the educational needs of the underprivileged — those 
who are socially or economically oppressed and those who -need 
additional education but who must continue to work while learn- 
ing Third and last, they are trying to meet the needs of life on the 
spot. 

This IS the wi iter’s conception of adult education, a conception 
widely accepted in China. From an etymological point of view, 
adult education so interpreted may appear strange to English-speak- 
ing peoples. But the writer wishes to emphasize that his appioach 
is not etymological but empirical, that is, based on facts, not the facts 
of one country but the facts of all countries where adult education 
has been developed to any extent In the academic world, many 
practices are assigned casual names, and, when the practices are 
developed, it often liappcns that the names no longer fit etymologi- 
cally At that point, while some people may icsort to Piocrustean 
beds, the wutci would prefci to challenge the tyranny of words 
simply by ignoring them. A Professor Smith may have nothing to 
do with metals in his icsearch, and a Mi. Chow is not likely to be 
fond of that Chinese dish containing the same name So readers are 
recjiicsted not to frown when they find some child-care agencies in- 
eluded in aclult-cducation agencies m China As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese equivalent of adult etlucation is sh hm clitao yu (social 
education) oi mtiig cliung cliiao yu (people’s education). 

A Rosunie of Agencies and Areas of Adulf Education 

Agciictes undo control of organs of educational administration 
— The organs of educational admmistiation in China aie the Min- 
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isti-y of Education in tJie National Government, the departments 
of education of provincial governments, and the bureaus of educa- 
tion of county and city governments. Figures on the number of 
adult-education agencies under these controls in 1941-1942, accord- 
ing to the latest available statistics supplied by the Chinese Ministry 
of Education, total 153,^67 institutions. 

Of all these institutions, people’s schools or adult schools receive 
more emphasis than die other agencies. Adult schools usually aim 
at teaching illiterates sixteen years of age or over. Using the experi- 
mental results of the Mass Education Movement, the adult schools 
can now help the illiterates to master in 200 hours tlie basic Chinese 
of 1,300 characters in reading and writing. In 1930, an estimate of 
illiterates between sixteen and sixty inclusive put it at 202,000,000. 
Since then and up to 1942, 30,623,776 or roughly one sixth of that 
number received this basic-Chinesc education,” 

Areas of adult education.~~'T\\t aieas of adult education coinciile 
with the areas of life needs. The writer is accustomed to the follow- 
ing groupings: 

a) Education for diiect self-preservation — physical and hcaUh 

education 

b) Education for indirect self-preservation — education for liveli- 

hood 

c) Education for homemaking — including education for parent- 

hood 

d) Education for social relationships 

e ) Education for citizenship 

f) Language education 

g) Science education 

h) Arts education 

These eight areas are representative of ihe activities cained 011 in 
the different institutions of adult education. 

” Chen Li-£u, Chinese Education During the Wat, 1937-1942 (Clumgking T hi. Miniiiry 
o^ Educaho/J, 1942), p j6 
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Programs under controls other than those of the organs of edu- 
cational administration. — Many adult-education programs now 
under control of administrative organs other than those of educa- 
tion are important in adult education. In the following paragraphs 
an attempt will be made to introduce the most important of these 
programs. 

In the area of education for direct self-preservation, mention 
should be made of health education, under the control of the Na- 
tional Health Administration and the departments of civil affairs 
in provincial, county, and city governments. Although other agen- 
cies are doing some auxiliary healtli-education work, its chief re- 
sponsibility lies with the public hospitals. Activities of health 
education include demonstrations, exhibits, classes, and individual 
guidance. 

Agricultural extension and the cooperative movement are two 
important programs in the area of education for indirect self-preser- 
vation or education for livelihood. Agricultural extension is under 
control of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and the depart- 
ments of reconstruction in provincial, county, and city governments. 
Administrators m these various governments are backed up on 
technical matters by the Central Agricultural Research Institute 
and provincial and county experimental farms. Agricultural col- 
leges have no official responsibilities for agricultural extension work, 
although their experimental results in the science of agriculture and 
the techniques of extension have been widely used. 

Coopeiatives are under the care of the Bureau of Co-operatives in 
the National Government and the departments of reconstruction 
in provincial, county, and city governments The administiative 
machines are aided by government and pi ivate banks Since die war 
there has been an accelerated development of industrial coopera- 
tives, which aic now operating scmioificially 

In the area of cilucation for social relationships, it is worth mtro- 
ducing die new life movement which starts with teaching die 
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people such minor habits as keeping to the left (not right 1) on the 
streets, forming lines, and not smoking in public places. Its ultimate 
aim is to build up a spirit of rebirth 
Education for citizenship includes newspapers, popular reading 
matter, motion pictures, and ladio, all under the control of the 
Ministry of Information. Anothci important phase of education 
for citizenship is guidance or coaching in self-government, for 
which the Ministry of Interior in the National Goveinmcnt and 
the departments of civil affairs in provincial, county, and city 
governments are responsible By far the most important phase of 
citizensiup education is the political education carried on in the 
compulsory militia training. 

All these programs, before 1940, reached the masses mainly 
through the institutes of popular education (experimental districts 
for people’s education) and public elementary schools, which wci e 
under die control of educational administrative organs. 

Tcisonnel tiaming , — Roughly speaking, there have been two 
types of teaming institutions, the consolidated type and tlic diffcien- 
tiated type. Before the war started in 1937, there had been several 
institutions of the consolidated type on the sccondaiy level, one de- 
partment in a private university, and an independent college I’he 
independent college was the Kiaiigsu Provincial College ot Educa- 
tion at Wusili, Kiangsu, and since 1938 at Kweilin, Kw.ingsi. It h.ui 
a department of adult education, anothci department of agricul- 
tural education, and several two-year courses for motion-picture 
and radio education, agricultural extension, and industrial arts. 
This college was responsible for the developments in adult educa- 
tion in China for thirteen years prior to 1941. 

Of the differentiated type, there are, for example, agricultural 
colleges and secondary-agricultural schools for extension workcis, 
schools of physical education for personnel m charge of public jilay- 
grounds, library schools for librarians, and short courses for adult- 
school teachers, story tellers, and so on. 
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At the present, there is no information to show any training 
schools of the consolidated type on the secondary level. There are, 
however, a number of temporary short courses offering training to 
various personnel branches The number of departments of adult 
education in universities has increased to about six. 

In the autumn of 1941 the Kiangsu Provincial College of Educa- 
tion With Its temporary war site at Kweilin was taken over by the 
Ministry of Education and reorganized into the National College 
of Social Education with its campus at Pishan, near Chungking 
This step taken by the central government represents its interest 
in training personnel on a national scale. It opened with a depart- 
ment of adult-education administration, a department of libraries 
and museums, a department of social-service administration, a 
junior college course (two years above senior middle school) of 
motion-picture and radio education. 

The New County System 

T he New County System as a result of consolidation of adult- 
education programs. — A perusal of the previous section reveals 
that the vital parts of the whole program of “life education” are 
taken care of by administrative agencies other than the educational 
The “educational” institutions have dnect responsibility only for 
cultural education in its narrower sense, but, because of their great 
numbers and intimate contact with the masses, they have been 
proved useful as media for educational programs other than the 
merely cultural. The need for closer coordination and consolidation 
of the important agencies of adult education and of the important 
phases of the whole program for social reconstruction was felt by 
adult educators or rural reconstruction promoters as early as 1930. 
The idea was first carried out m experiment stations and later in 
demonstration districts Then several provincial governments be- 
came interested and many experimental counties were organized. 
At last there was developed a compact program which, when ac- 
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cepted and promulgated by the National Government, was known 
as New County System. It was in 1939 when the National Govern- 
ment ordered all provincial governments m free ('Inna to tflect 
a reorganization of the local political, economic, and ctlucation.il 
units according to the new system. 

Ncfi^ County System based on pao chta.— \'\\L new system is based 
on the organization of pao chia. Pao chta is a kiiul of local sedf- 
government originating in the eleventh century. In 1932, when the 
National Government was fighting the communists in Kiangsi, it 
was remodeled and practised with great success. The present prac- 
tice of pao chta, as a part of the New County System, comprises four 
levels under the county or hsten. The lowest level or unit is the 
family. About ten families make one dm. About ten chta make one 
pao, so each pao has about 100 families. About ten pao make one 
hstang (township) or tsesig (town); so each hstang or tseng h.is 
about 1,000 families Many hstang and tseng make a county 01 hsten. 

"Trinity” of the sdtool principal, — ^Thc ccntei of gi.ivity of the 
system is in hstang, tseng, and pao. All the public set vices in each 
geographical or administrative unit on kstang, tseng, or pao levels 
are to be combined into one organization: one is the school, te.ich- 
ing the old as well as tlie young; another is the local government, 
charged with political and economic responsibilities; a third is the 
local militia. The scliool principal is at the same time head of the 
odier two parts. The teachers do a part of the work outside of te.ich- 
ing. The pao units are supervised by hstang or tseng units, wli ich .11 e 
in turn under the supervision of the county government. 

Union of l(uan, ch'iao, yang, wet, — In the system wc see exempli- 
fied die principle of “union of l(mn, ch’iao, yang, tvci.” Wci means 
protection, particularly m the sense of defense against aggiession 
Yang means livelihood. Ch’iao means teaching People aie to be 
taught (ch’iao) to protect dicir safety (ivet) and improve theli live- 
lihood (yang). K’mn means the act of governing. People arc not 
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to be merely governed but be taught ( ch’iao) to govern ( !(mn) 
themselves. Worded m another way, l^’uan lepresents the politi- 
cal phase of die program, yang the economic, and taei the military 
These three pliascs arc to be suppoited by education (ch’iao) be- 
cause people arc to learn to run their own businesses. All four 
phases — l^’uan, ch’taOj yang, tvei — make up one unit program 
earned out by one unit organization. 

Three stages of national rcconstmction. — Probably a brief ex- 
planation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s idea of the three stages of national 
reconstruction is necessary. According to Dr. Sun, the father of the 
Chmese Republic, the first stage of national reconstruction is the 
military stage — to wipe out militarists and other leactionaries. The 
second stage is tutelary or educational — to teach the people to be 
the masters of a new political order. The thiid stage is the constitu- 
tional stage after which the task of national revolution and recon- 
struction will be complete The tremendous amount of work m the 
tutelary stage .iwaits the efforts of Chinese adult educators, who 
have now found in the New County System an effective instrument 
to carry on their work. The only caution to be taken is not to be over- 
effective with the system as it js mainly in the hands of the intelli- 
gentsia under upper-level government control 

Ailult education as a social movement, and leaning toward edu- 
cational refoim, — It is clear that the the program embodied 111 the 
New County System is one of social movement So far as education 
IS concerned, it is more a program of adult education than of adoles- 
cent or child education, because adults make up the overwhelming 
majority of the clientele Indeed, the program embodied m the New 
County System is a good example of adult education as a social 
movement With its revolutionary ide.is and practices, it is also 
considered an impoilant educational leform Many of Piofcssoi 
John Dewey’s followers in China dunk that the whole progiara is 
in accord with his philosojihy of education 
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Recent Trends Summarized 

Integfatwf) at lotoef admimslrative levels.~V>y tlie application 
of the New County System it is clear that drastic steps have been 
taken to effect integration and consolidation of tlic program of so- 
cial reconstruction and/or adult education. This is justified by the 
urgency of the task, the sparsencss of population in rui al areas, and 
the necessity of being economical from the point of view of time, 
personnel, and materials. 

Awak^emng to the necessity of coordination at upper adniiiiisira- 
twe levels.— Ai has been revealed above, almost all the vital pans 
of life education are now under diveigent administrative contiols. 
Following the integration at lower levels, it seems olivious that a 
second step must be taken to secure better coordination at upper 
levels- Among those who felt the need is the writer who, in the 
spring of 1941, proposed the organization of a joint committee of 
representatives from different related administrative units in the 
central government and all related national organizations. He also 
proposed the organization of like committees in the provinces. In 
a newspaper article, he called for a united front in the aduli-ctluca- 
tion movement and emphasized a common program for a common 
clientele. Although nothing has been done since he left his country, 
he IS nevertheless relatively certain that the chances arc ripening for 
better coordination. 

The role of adult education tn national reconsti uction.—^xwco. 
this is the tutelary stage and tutelage calls for education of adults, 
it is no exaggeration to say that adult education is playing one of the 
most important roles in national reconstruction, a role it has never 
played before The application of the New County System is pi oof 
of the statement. 

Two groups of Chinese adult educators.—CXiAnc&e. atlult educa- 
tors may be classified into two groups. One group represents the 
broadest point of view and has always looked at education in its 
broad social context This group of people directly takes part 111 
social reform work, which to them is nothing but living a common 
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life With their “pupils” and educating them by solving together 
common problems as they arise. 

Another group of Chinese adult educators tends to evade the vital 
political, economic, and social issues, and to take refuge under the 
camouflage of cultural education. They have talked a great deal 
about the war plans on paper, but have never been bold enough to 
stretch their heads out of their clugoutsi They have virtually given 
up the first front. They refrain from thinking of a second one. In- 
stead, they seek their third, fourth, fifth, . . . fronts in libraries, 
museums, literacy classes, public playgrounds, and, other like institu- 
tions In a word, they are withdrawingfrom the battle with real life. 

FutM € scope of adult education . — In conclusion, let us turn back 
to adult education as a type of educational practice and look at it for 
the moment as technically as possible. Suppose some one would 
ask* What would be the scope of adult education m the future ac- 
cording to the experience of Chinese adult educators? The simple 
answer the writer wishes to give is that it is wholly a matter of 
“expediency ” For example, for convenience of division of labor, a 
day may come when education will be divided on a basis of educa- 
tional standard, such as as elementary, secondary, and higher; the 
teaching of illiterate adults may be included m elementary educa- 
tion, some other programs may be distributed among secondary 
and higher educational agencies, and some research libraries and 
museums may be included exclusively in higher education Or, it 
may also tarn out that education will be divided on a basis of ages 
of the educated, such as infant education, child education, adoles- 
cent education, adult education, and senescent education; and the 
graduate schools, for example, may be classified as adult-education 
agencies. TJie future scope of adult education depends upon how 
adult education will develop and how the whole scheme of the edu- 
cation of human beings will be remodeled. 

Mf C/tifo IS a member of the Executive Committee, Chinese National Association 

of Atiult Education, and t(ie Association’s representative in America lie is author of /tn 
Outline of Adult hdttcahoti, 1D35. hducatwn and Adult Education, 1937, /Id/nints- 
ttanon of Ad uU Education, 1938, and P€o(Ac's Orgamzatton , 1940 



NORWEGIAN STUDENTS FIGHT THE WAR 
Kurt D. Singer 

A quotation from FriU FoU{, Viclkun Quisling’s own newspaper 
of January 3, 1944: “Who can say that he knows one single stutlcin 
in Norway who has not distributed illegal newspapers or taken part 
in one way or another in underground activities against the German 
authorities and Vidkun Quisling’s Government? Not one*’' 

This startling tribute to the courageous Norwegian students was 
paid m all the Nazi-controlled newspapers of occupied Norway. 
Thus the Nazis themselves have testified that tlic Norwegian stu- 
dents and professors have fought for nearly four years a bitter fight 
for intellectual freedom. 

This is, briefly, the story of their struggle from 1940-1944 

On September 25, 1940, a “Quisling cabinet” was appointed by 
Josef Terboven, the Nazi goveinoi of Norway That very day lie 
made a speech and told the Norwegian people that King Ha.ikon 
had been dethroned and the government deposed. 

A few days later, the students of the Oslo University took pan m 
a large meeting. Eight hundred students attended the meeting .uul 
as many students were unable to find room in the assembly hall 
The principal speech was delivered by Dr. Johan Scharflenbcig, a 
prominent doctor and political journalist. The speaker declaicd 
that King Haakon was the expression of the will of the Norwegian 
people to regain their liberty and independence At the end of the 
meeting a vote was taken. All 800 students rose solemnly m con- 
firmation of a joint declaration that, whatever might liappen, they 
would stand firm in complete unity. 

Three days after this meeting a uniformed Hitclman— this is a 
Quisling stormtrooper— provoked a not outside Oslo Univcr.sity. 
The incident had obviously been organized by the Hirdmen m ad- 
vance, and as soon as the first Hirdman had been put in his place 
by the students a large number of his colleagues arrived in trucks. 
They were armed with batons, and a bitter street fight ensued. 
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The next day. Dr. Johan Scharffenberg, who had lectured to th5 
students and who was over 70 years of age, was arrested and taken 
to Gestapo headquarters, together with the president of the stu- 
dent’s association, John Sanness. They were held in prison for seven 
weeks These were amongst the first political arrests to be made in 
occupied Norway. 

In the days that followed, anti-Quisling and anti-German demon- 
strations took place in schools, high schools, and colleges through- 
out the country Many students, lecturers, and academics were 
arrested Threats were made on October 7, 1940, to close tlic Uni- 
versity of Oslo and all high schools, but the threat was not carried 
out. Instead on October ti the Norwegian student’s association was 
dissolved and its funds confiscated by the Nazis. The fact thatuhe 
Nazis did not even attempt to nazify or re-establish the student’s 
association on their own lines is in itself a significant admission of 
their lack of support amongst the students. 

During the winter of 1940-1941 the Nazis made many attempts 
to nazify the Norwegian universities and the colleges of university 
rank. They tried, among other things, to appoint new Quisling 
examiners But they failed in this as they did m most of their at- 
tempts, owing to the firm stand put up by Professor Didnk Seip, 
the dean of the University of Oslo 

In October 1941, however, three Nazis professors were appointed 
to the Oslo University. It was a futile gesture. No one ever listened 
to their lectures and eventually they ceased lecturing altogether. 

During the general terror of the state of emergency m September 
1941, the Quislings found an opportunity of taking revenge on 
Dean Seip, who had been such a stumbling block in their eftorts to 
nazify the Oslo University Professor Seip, 59 years old, was arrested 
and sent to the notorious Gnni concentration camp. He received 
the most brutal treatment and among other things spent four 
weeks in solitary confinement in a dark cell. He was transferred to 
a concentration camp in Germany in April 1942 

In his place the Quisling secretary of church and education, a 
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member of Quisling’s Cabinet, Ragncr Skanckc, was in effect ap- 
pointed president of the Oslo University but Adolf Hocl, a Nazi 
expert on the Arctic and a lecturer at the University, became acting 
principal Three of the University professors anti eighty students 
were arrested at that time. 

Adolf Hoel’s first act was to dismiss Karl Kramer, the president 
of the student’s )oint committee, which represents the various fac- 
ulty committees. 

At this time it was also hinted that all the students would be en- 
rolled as members of Quisling’s own party the "Nasjonal Samling,” 
but the plan was abandoned owing to the strong resistance it en- 
countered. 

In the summer of 1942, the Nazis made their first attempts to 
admit students of their own creed to the universities and the col- 
leges, in preference to loyal Norwegians. Under this plan tlic Nazis 
did not have to possess the necessary academic qualifications as long 
as their party membership cards were in order. 

The campaign began in July simultaneously with the dismissal 
of the head of the dental college and the appointment of a Quisling 
m his place. The dental college was informed that the regulations of 
the colleges and the medical and pharmaceutical faculties of the 
University of Oslo had been altered. Under the new rcgul.ition the 
dominating factor in the appointment of teachers and the selection 
of students would not be their scholastic qualifications but iheir 
political outlook — ^a very serious matter in the case of medical 
students. 

The professors and teachers made a sharp protest to the authori- 
ties, but received no reply Instead, further changes were made 
known, under which 25 per cent of the new students were to be 
selected by the “Ministry of Education” and not by the colleges. The 
bona fides of existing students were also to be scrutinized. 

When the time came for the Nazis actually to put these regula- 
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tions into operation the university and college professors and 
teachers throughout the country threatened to resign, and the 
authorities had to abandon their plans, at leastfor the time being. 

It was by no means only the University of Oslo whicli figured 
in this struggle. The Germans met equally stubborn resistance 
throughout all the Norwegian colleges and technical institutions. 
The Norwegian Pratt Institute in Trondheim has played a promi- 
nent part The resistance movement here had been so forceful that 
the Gestapo made a raid on the school in October 1942 and opened 
fire on the students, following alleged sabotage and the blowing up 
of a troopship in the harbor. The students resisted and a number of 
them were injured One of the professors of the school was also in- 
jured during this incident. Many students were arrested 
Two months later, a whole class — about 30 students— was ar- 
rested, apparently because one student, for whom the Gestapo had 
been searching, had made his escape from the country. 

When in the spring of 1943, universal slave-labor conscription 
was introduced in Norway, the students too had to register at the 
labor exchanges. 

A new and more serious crisis began to develop at the University 
of Oslo in September 1943 It was provoked by a fresh Nazi attempt 
to throw open the gates of the university and the colleges to un- 
qualified Quisling students. A decree was also intended to make 
possible the entry of Quisling “volunteers” as a reward for their 
services on the eastern front as members of the “Norwegian Legion ’’ 
All the university faculties, with the exception of one Nazi, 
unanimously supported a protest which was made to the Nazi 
authorities, and the professors and lecturers declared that they 
would not be able to continue their work under such conditions 
As a result, the Quisling authorities had to climb down to some 
extent, and the Secretary of Education summoned all the professors 
representing the faculties to a conference and assured them that it 
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was m their own interests that the University should not be closed. 
He promised that tlie new regulations would not be put into opera- 
tion for the time being. 

Three weeks later, in October 19*1 the Quisling police suddenly 
made a swoop on the Oslo University and aircsted eight professors 
who were suspected of leading the resistance inovcinenl and also 
some 200 students. Sonic of the students were uansfciicd to Giitu 
concentration camp Once moic piolests were made by piactically 
all the students. Twenty-twohiindrcd of them sent individual letters 
of protest to the Ministry of Education demanding that those who 
had been arrested should be released and recjuesting a guarantee 
that such incidents would not be repealed. 

Faced with protests from all cjuarlers, the Nazis pul out a report 
that those who had been arrested wcic about to be released, whcicas, 
in reality, the very opposite was the truth. The Na/.is had in fact 
decided that those who had been aricstcd were to be dciamed for 
at least six months, as they had refused to sign a declaration of 
loyalty to the Quisling Party 

For a week nothing happened — and then the Gei man Gestapo 
took a hand. 

On a Sunday morning, November 28, 1943, a sei lous fire broke 
out in the assembly hall of the Oslo University. A gicat camjiaign 
was immediately whipped up against the students by tbc Nazis, 
accusing the students of vandalism and sabotage. 

All of the circumstances indicate, however, that the Gcimans set 
the University on fire themselves in order to create a crisis and fur- 
nish a pretext for moie drastic action in view of their picvious 
failures to suppress this important section of the home front Con- 
trary to the normal reaction on acts of sabotage, the Nazis im- 
mediately published a highly detailed account of how the fiic h.ul 
broken out — details which they would hardly have known, at least 
so soon, if they had not been party to the incident, The fire was tle- 
nounced by the Nazis as a Communist outrage.’* But the similiarity 
with the “Reichstag fire” technique is obvious. 
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Two days later followed the mass arrest of all students on whom 
the Gestapo could lay hands. From ten o’clock in the morning to 
two o’clock m the afternoon of November 30^ 1943, the streets of 
Oslo were m a state of alarm as German Gestapo men and soldieis 
rushed through the streets in police cars, trucks, taxis, and motor 
cycles, rounding up students and professors. The main University 
buildings, the Univeisity library, the National Hospital, die stu- 
dent’s house, the laboratories, die new natural science department 
at Blindcrn, various libraries and museums, the Veterinary College, 
and the Dental College in Oslo weic souriounded by Nazi troops 
and police. All students present were taken in trucks to the mam 
University buildings. Others were arrested in their homes. 

Altogether more than 2,000 students, a large number of professors, 
and some of die stalf, as well as demonstrators among die general 
public, were arrested within those four hours 
The students and professors were assembled in the mam building 
of the Oslo University, where the chief of the German police and SS 
elite guards in Norway, General Rediess, made a violent speech ac- 
cusing them of forming a center of resistance. He told them that 
they would be deported to a special camp in Germany, adding that 
the authorities had been lenient in deciding to send them to a spe- 
cial camp and not to a concentration camp. 

Eight hundred women students were released and told to return 
home immediately and report to die local police They were ordered 
not to leave their homes without permission from the police 
The Gestapo hunt for students and professors continued through- 
out the week and was also extended through the whole country. 
Students who were helping farmers on the land or working in 
forestiy were also being rounded up. Even students who had 
graduated as long ago as 1941 were being arrested. 

When it became known that the university students were to be 
deported to concentration camps in Nazi Germany, church groups 
reached a decision to try to have a pastor accompany the deportees 
and to live with them in imprisonment abroad. Immediately four 
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young pastors volunteered for the assignment and the Reverend 
Emar Gldbersen, secretary-general of the Christian student associa- 
tion, was selected. 

However, permission to carry out the plan first had to be obtained 
from the Nazis, Repeated requests were made but not a single one 
of them elicited a response. The church leaders, according to 
an underground report from Norway to the Royal Noiwcgian 
Government in London, "have been una/ile to regard this silence as 
anything other than new evidence that the German overlords do 
not entertain the least respect or concern for the values of the soul." 

The message continues: “It now remains for the church to follow 
the only course left open to it, perilous though it be. It has sent out 
an appeal to all Christians to paiticipatc in piaycr for the Nor- 
wegian student youth who for an indefinite period must slave on 
foreign soil in Nazi camps." The Nazis, declaring the University of 
Oslo had been a hotbed for anti-Nazi activity, have now strictly for- 
bidden all prayers for Norwegian students who arc held prisoners 
by the Nazis, 

A large number of students fled the country; many who liavc 
gone to neutral Sweden are continuing their studies there; those 
who have been so fortunate as to reach Great Britain have joined 
the Norwegian Forces in England and Canada. 

Six students are known to have been executed for trying to escape 
from Norway in small fishing vessels but hundreds arc today proud 
pilots in the Norwegian Airforce waiting for the coining invasion 
of the North, 


Mr S;ngcr is an authoniy on Scandinavia His Icc lures on Interviewed Quisling" and 
other related subjcctsi and his articles in numerous popular magazines, including I he Mifttr 
day Evemng Post, innkc him well known to tlic American public 



MAKING THE FOUR FREEDOMS A REALITY 
Mabel Wilson Smart 

During wartime there is a more obvious need for functional in- 
tegration in society than in peacetime, the interdependence of 
groups is naturally felt to be a prerequisite for victory. Civilian 
esfrtt de corfs is just as vital as unified military effort. When there 
IS striving for a common goal the dissimilarities of our various popu- 
lation groups can be constructively utilized and become a source of 
strength. We are a land of many minorities in constant interaction 
through which the growth of cultural unity occurs. It is a difficult 
process, this emergence of a dynamic togetherness that will be 
strong enough to cope with the tensions of the postwar world and 
help us achieve a peace that makes further social change possible 
and so lessen the need for future wars as a stimulus to cooperative 
effort. 

The Adult Council of the Henry Street Settlement House in New 
York gathered in October 1942 to discuss this problem of cultural 
integration as related to the present world situation and the future, 
seeking to understand why so little had been gained from the First 
World War for the cause of justice, tolerance, and the brotherhood 
of mankind There was a widespread awareness of this great failure, 
a consciousness of guilt that stimulated a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility for participating in the work of making a better world. 

This group came to feel that the problems of minorities, par- 
ticularly of the Negro minority, are of central importance in a 
democracy There is a too frequent appearance of prejudice, in- 
tolerance, and strife. The minority then functions in a negative way 
bringing social disintegration, the sense of belonging and con- 
tributing to human welfare is submerged A reaffirmation of faith 
in our common goals becomes imperative. 

The Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s annual message to Con- 
gress, January 6, 1941, served to express and clarify what we want 
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as a whole people, also what we believe mankind wants. The Four 
Freedoms, of speech, expression, and worship, and freedom from 
want and from fear, arc essential for human well-being. The Adult 
Council felt that the Four Freedoms needed to be expiesscd in a 
more concrete dramatic way and that the iniplicalions foi minority 
problems should be made clear 

Letters were sent to fourteen organizations asking then coopera- 
tion in furnishing any available written materials or diainaiic sub- 
ject matter pertaining to the Four Freedoms. All that was gathered 
in this way was turned over for considei ation to a committee which 
met several times weekly to discuss the content and report to the 
adult council, It was hoped tliat suitable maleiial would be dis- 
covered so that a play could be produced at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment which would express the meaning of the Four Freedoms for 
minorities, illustrating in a concrete way their polenlialitics fer con- 
structive social participation. 

During this process of search and discussion the council did not 
merely wait for the committee to function but demonstrated their 
feeling for minorities by orgamzing two social gatherings. They 
sponsored a party for the benefit of our Chinese allies. Members of 
the group visited Chinatown, interviewed leading Chinese citizens, 
and planned the program. Chinese volunteers made the decorations 
for the Henry Street Settlement gymnasium where the paity was 
held, suitable refreshments were served, and a Chinese newspaper 
editor spoke. Ninety dollars was raised for the Chinese War Relief 
Fund. Another party was organized by the Adult Council for our 
Russian allies. Native speakers and a Ukrainian chorus of thirty 
singers in costume furnished a lively program cxpicssivc of this 
great group of peoples, their achievements, difficulties, and hopes 
for the future. 

Both these events were primarily recreational though also edu- 
cational. The committee in its searching for a more clfcctivc way of 
reaching deeper levels of thought and action concerning minorities 
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came to realize that materials for a dramatic production expressing 
the spirit of die Four Freedoms had not been found. The members 
felt the need of coordinating the efforts of various agencies such as 
the Good Will Committee, the National Federation of Settlements, 
the United Neighborhood Houses, and, more particularly, the New 
York Adult Education Council. A new study group was formed; 
the objective was an experiment m adult education, for postwar 
planning 

Ten weekly meetings were held in which there was a constant 
interflow of discussion and critical analysis of the trends of thinkmg 
on the postwar world At the end of the season a special meeting of 
the group was arranged by the Adult Council, Professor Lindeman 
being the speaker of the evening. 

With a deepened understanding of the complex postwar situation 
the grpup felt that minority problems are an area of central im- 
portance, particularly when dissimilarity of race is involved. Pro- 
fessor Lindeman pointed out that three quarters of the world 
population are “colored” and that these groups are becoming more 
and more politically and racially conscious and that unless we ac- 
cord them equal rights and understanding as fellow human beings 
there will be tensions and conflicts mimical to the growth of cul- 
tural unity. 

Members of the group felt a need for action. The Council evalu- 
ated the postwar course and expressed satisfaction in the reading, 
research, and discussion it had stimulated Larger meetings of in- 
terested citizens had grown out of the group meetings; various 
progressive organizations were cooperating for better interracial 
understanding and common effort. The importance of electing the 
right people to government positions was recognized, also of check- 
ing on what these people did. Letters were written to theii repre- 
sentatives letting them know how they felt about important issues. 

This kind of social action, valuable as it was, did not satisfy the 
members of the group They wanted to do something themselves, 
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to sponsor a project that would reveal the capacities of a minority 
group to participate in and contribute to social life as a whole. After 
considering various methods of doing this, Miss Rose M. Wasser- 
man suggested the presentation of an exhibition showing the con- 
tribution of the Negro to various areas of Amciican life which 
would involve the cooperative effort of individuals and organiza- 
tions who felt tliat such an exhibition would be an effective means 
of arousing a more widespread appreciation and deeper insight 
concerrung what Negro citizens can and have done that is culturally 
significant and valuable. Miss Wasserman’s proposal of an exhibit 
was discussed and approved by Miss Helen Hall, hcadworker of the 
Henry Street Settlement. 

In organizing the exhibit many methods of gathering material 
and help were used. Letters were written to prominent Negro and 
white individuals and organizations explaining the project and re- 
questing aid in planning the exhibit. Visits were made to Harlem 
where it was found that there had been some previous exhibitions 
by local organizations but the interest aroused had not been suf- 
ficiently widespread. New methods were needetl. 

People sent in materials including many pamphlets and books in 
response to the appeal made. Various clubs at the Settlement had 
meetings and round-table discussions dealing with Negro contribu- 
tions to our culture i every one was enthusiastic about the exhibition 
and pledged to help make it a success. 

Among the various organizations which cooperated was the 
Council Against Intolerance in America. Mr. John Becker, the pub- 
lic relations adviser, offered his services in planning and produc- 
ing the exhibit. Mr Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey Graphic 
which had published a Harlem issue in 1925, also was glad to lielp. 
With Miss Hall and Miss Wasserman they formed a committee of 
four to manage the production of the exhibit. It was felt that the use 
of volunteers was suitable and highly valuable but that professional 
skill was needed for the layout and mounting of the photographs m 
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the exhibition and that publicity was a serious problem, inadequacy 
in these areas being the reason for the incomplete success of former 
exhibitions of the same nature. 

In addition to the photographic material gathered there was an 
offer on the part of Mr, Kellogg to loan paintings by Mr. Winold 
Reiss. It was decided to have these on exhibit separately at 265 
Henry Street at the same time the groups of photographs were being 
shown so they would complement each other, signs in each place 
directing people to the other exhibit. The opening date was Febru- 
ary 27, 1944, the plan being to close on MarTh 13. Due to enthusiastic 
public feeling the exhibition continued an additional week through 
March 20 

For weeks before the opening date, publicity was given in a variety 
of ways. By word of mouth, information about what was being 
planned at Henry Street was widely disseminated. Members of the 
various clubs and committees told their friends and advertised the 
exhibit through other organizations of which they were members 
In all the adult clubs there was round-table discussion on the 
Negro’s contribution to American life which stimulated growing 
interest. 

As the opening date approached there were suitable releases in 
the daily newspapers, the labor press including the Daily Worker, 
neighborhood news sheets, special Negro papers, and magazines 
such as Unity, A hundred posters were used in various libraries, 
their staffs being very active in the project, museums, the different 
schools, public, parochial, and colleges, including university gradu- 
ate schools of social work and research. Organizations such as the 
National Federationof Settlements, United Neighborhood Houses, 
the American Association of Adult Education, and the New York 
Adult Education Council gave full publicity. Two thousand flyers 
were distributed in the neighborhood and invitations sent to people 
especially interested as well as to affiliated organizations. Announce- 
ments were made in churches, schools, and at large meetings. There 
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was some use of radio at the WNYC station and attempts were 
made to interest a number of popular bioadcastcrs. Tlic chief effort 
in publicity however was made by the members of the a<!ult coun- 
cil who also volunteered as clerical workers, hostesses, and ushers 
during the exliibition. 

In describing the photographic material assembled Mi Ikeker 
referred to it as visual education, and pointed out that the raclliod 
of presentation is similar to that used in the popular picture maga- 
zines, Life, Lock,, and Ptc. For most people seeing is believing; con- 
victions and attitudes can be influenced anti ciiangcd by what is 
seen. There must be a dcsiie to see and also a way of presenting 
material chat catches the eye and focuses the attention, arousing in- 
terest and new comprehension. The purpose of the exhibit w.is to 
show through use of photogiaphs how the Amciican Negro has 
contributed to our culture, history, and present-day life. 

There were twenty-three large placards and on each of these was 
mounted from one to eight photographs. 7’lie placards were ar- 
ranged in three main groups in addition to which titere was a pic- 
torial introduction and conclusion. The fitst simply imstnictcd the 
observer to follow die numbers in order ; then came a placard with 
four photographs showing the Negro as fanner, woikcr, writer, 
and hero. This served to dispel the idea tliat coloicd people were 
socially useful only in some limited area in which the oliscrvci maj' 
have known them, 

The first main group of placards was concerned with tlie Negro’s 
background and his cultural contiibutions to America, showing 
that though the origin in Africa was different fiom the white man's 
it is nevertheless worthy of our interest and resjicct. Tlic photo- 
graphs go on to illustrate how profoundly American cnltiuc, our 
language, poetry, and music, for example, liavc been influenced by 
the Negro’s heritage. In addition theie arc many pliotogia()lis of 
Negroes who have been and are eminent in the arts. 

The second group had its focus on Ncgio intelligence and in- 
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dudes statistics from Army I. Q tests of World War I as well as 
pictures of writeis, poets, educators, doctors, and architects, with 
a case of books by tliese Negroes and about them, showing the vari- 
ety of socially significant ways their intelligence was used. 

Tht third group of placards was devoted to the Negro in our his- 
tory and particularly with his patriotic record of fighting foi dem- 
ocracy at home and abroad. The first photograph was the tomb of 
Crispus Attacks with the legend beneath it; all of us know about 
Paul Revere, the white hero, but how many of us know about Cris- 
pus Attucks, another hero, a Negro, the first American to be shot 
by the British in the American Revolution? This was followed by 
pictures of American Negro heroes in the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, World War I, and also World 
War 11 . 

The concluding three placards stimulated the observer to think 
about what he had seen. The first of these showed Negro and white 
children playing-togethcr and had a brief legend to the cfiect that 
race prejudice is not inherent, children learn it from their elders 
The second placard had pictures of Negro and white adults work- 
ing and playing together in various settings, defense industries, at 
a union meeting, in a housing project, and at the Stage Door Can- 
teen. The last placard was a photographic map: in the center the 
American flag, lines radiating from the flag to photographs of peo- 
ple in the Caribbean, South America, Africa, India, the Philippines, 
the East Indies, and China. The idea was to indicate tliat these 
colored peoples forming three fourths of the world’s population 
look to our treatment of the American Negro to see what we really 
mean when we speak of the Four Freedoms 

The dynamic quality of the photographic material used and the 
artistic but purposeful way in which it was grouped and displayed 
made a definite appeal to the public It was estimated that about 
two thousand peisons saw the exhibit at least once, many living in 
the neighborhood or members of the Henry Street Settlement re- 
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turning to see it several tiraes. Over one thousand seven hundred 
signatures were made in the guest book and a number of letters 
were received expressing appreciation and giving suggestions about 
presenting the cjchibition in other places. 

During the period of exhibition there were four very successful 
evening gatherings which expressed the spirit of the project as a 
whole. The first was held in the Playhouse at the Settlement on the 
opening ruglit. There were speeches by committee members, the 
headworker and others. The Third Naval Coast Guard Quartet 
with colored and white singers gave several numbers and a group 
from the Broadway musical, Cai men Jones, danced and sang. Every 
one enjoyed the atmosphere of fraternalism. 

The second event was an open house .sponsored by Negro mem- 
bers of the settlement who were very happy about the exhibit and 
gained tremendously m confidence as a result. They changed the 
name of their Colored Community Club to the Marian Anderson 
Club. This group presented a playlet showing the contributions of 
great Negro women to American life. 

The third evening event was a dinner meeting given by Mr. Paul 
Kellogg, editor of the Suruey Graf?/tlc, to honoi Mr. Winolcl Reus 
whose paintings of outstanding Negro personalities of twenty-five 
years ago were on exhibition simultaneously with the photographic 
exhibit. Colored and white people were invited to the dinner, their 
discussion centering about Mr. Reiss’s painting and tlic fact that in 
spite of their artistic value no museum would accept them for exhi- 
bition at the time they were painted Dr, Alan Locke of Howard 
University commented on the change in attitude during the years 
now making it possible for some work by Negro artists to be 
exhibited. 

The last evening gathering was a tea given by the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America, Seventy-five pcpplc attended 
including the local hospital officials and social service director. 
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They fek that the exhibit had met the need for more cooperation 
and friendship between Negro and white people. 

In evaluating the project Miss Rose Wasserman put first of all 
the interest and respect for the exhibit shown by neighborhood 
children many of whom had been m trouble because of antisocial 
and destructive behavior. At first they merely glanced at the pic- 
tures m a casual way but many returned alone to see them again 
and later brought their parents, often asking intelligent questions 
and entering into discussion. Sometimes a school class came to- 
gether and pupils wrote letters indicating a growth m respect and 
appreciation of the Negro. Two short plays were written on the 
theme of tolerance by pupils in Public School no, showing that 
colored and white children can be good friends. 

The Board of Education and the Teachers’ Union recognized 
the educational value of the project and have arranged for copies 
and slides of the photographic material which was drawn from 
such a wide variety of sources. Several periodicals have requested 
stories about the project and how it utilized visual education as a 
means of fostering better interracial relationships, thus contribut- 
ing in a constructive way to the problem of minorities m the post- 
war world. 

So many organizations expressed a desire to use the exhibit that 
arrangements were made for allowing it to tiavel. On June 2, 1944, 
a list was made of twenty-three places where it has been shown 
including several cities outside New York State. The adult council 
of the Henry Street Settlement believes that it may be useful to 
many organizations throughout the country which may enlarge 
it by additional placards of their local Negro heroes. 

It is possible that the exhibit may stimulate similar exhibits of 
the contributions of other minorities to our country. Tlie Italian 
group of the Henry Street Settlement is considering a project on 
what Italians have done and are doing for America. Cooperation 
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between minorities was encouraged by the project, the Marian 
Anderson Club voting to contribute to the United Jewish Appeal 
in addition to giving funds to Negro organizations. 

The photographic exhibit when used for a great social objective 
illustrates the potentialities of visual educational methods for adult 
education. There is a definite lack of information and need for 
more understanding about the role of minority groups in Amen- 
can life. Those who participated in tlic project at the Henry Street 
Settlement found an effective way of meeting tins need and help- 
ing in the process of social integration which will make the Four 
Freedoms a reality. 

M/ft S/fi/tr/ IS a case worker WiOi the Tekgra/n UrrK* Home Service Hqiarffncnt, of the 
Brooklyn Kcd Cross, 




A SMALL CITY'S CHILDREN IN 1900 
Morris Steggerda 

Introduction 

Recently I completed a study on the anthropometry of approx- 
imately 200 children in Holland, Michigan. These children have 
been measured annually for the last 12 years; the record of their 
physical development was begun when they attended kindergarten 
and completed on their graduation from high school. 

Because of the troublesome times ahead of these children, it is 
natural that one should be somewhat concerned about their future. 
Having myself been born in Holland, Michigan, 43 years ago, hav- 
ing graduated from the same schools in which my anthropometry 
series was made, and having experienced along with the rest of my 
generation the uncertain, difficult times accompanying and fol- 
lowing the First World War, I find it interesting now to record 
certain sociological facts concerning the lives of my boyhood com- 
panions, with the thought that they may predict m some respects 
the sort of future to be expected for the present-day children of this 
midwestern town of 15,000 inhabitants. 

Holland, Michigan, may be considered an industrial town, it has 
many furniture factories, foundries, and other industries. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of its people are of Dutch extraction, 
the town having been settled less than 100 years ago by immigrants 
direct from the Netherlands. In the Netherlands these immigrants 
had been chiefly merchants, laborers, and farmers There are ap- 
proximately twenty large churches in Holland, all of them well 
attended, and there is also a denominational college. Besides the 
public-school system there are two parochial schools, one Catholic 
and the other Protestant. The country surrounding the town con- 
sists chiefly of small farms and truck gardens. 

To begin this study I recorded the names of seventy-five persons 
who were my childhood companions about thirty-five years ago; 
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forty-eight of tliese were boys and twenty-seven girls. I then pro- 
ceeded to secure information concerning them, covcnng'the follow- 
ing topics: (a) marital status, (b) number of children, (c) educa- 
tion, (d) occupation, and (e) miscellaneous facts 
This information was gathered from several of my friends who 
have remained in Holland. I purposely limited the study to include 
only those persons who in childhood lived m the "East End" sec- 
tion of Holland, east of College Avenue. 

Results 

Marital Status. I was unable to secure data on the marital status 
of 3 of the 75 persons. Of the remaining 72, 67 had been married; 
7 of these had been divorced, 4 had been married twice, and i had 
been married three times. Four of the 75 persons married within 
the group, and 7 more of them married people who were also from 
the East End. Thirty married persons from other parts of the 
city of Holland Eleven selected their mates from small towns near 
Holland, and 2 from distant parts of the State, and 4 from outside 
of the State of Michigan. 

The average number of children per marncrl couple was 2.3, 
with a range of from none to 12. The distribution was as follows; 
unknown, 13; no children, 9; one child, 17; two children, 17; three 
children, 7; four children, 4; five children, 3; six children, 2; eight 
children, 2; and twelve children, i. These statistics do not represent 
completed families, since many of the mothers are still within tlic 
child-bearing age. 

Education. Data for this heading were secured for 73 of the 75 
persons investigated. They were grouped as follows: those who dis- 
continued school at the eighth grade or sooner; those who acquired 
a high-school education or some part of it; those who went to col- 
lege. Forty-eight students, or 55 per cent, left school during or at 
the end of the grades; fifteen, or 21 per cent, left during or after 
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high school; and ten, or 13 per cent, had some college training. Of 
the ten who attended college, six did some postgraduate work. 

Occupation. Among the forty-eight men of the group, and the 
twenty-four husbands of the women of the group, there were three 
who had no occupation when the survey was made. For nine others 
It was not possible to secure information. Thus we have data con- 
cerning the occupations of 63 adults. The distribution is as follows: 


Laborers 

Factory workers 

n 


Truck drivers 

4 


Day laborers 

3 


Private in United States Army 

I 


Railroad worker 

I 


“Ne’er do well” 

I 

21 (33 per cent) 

Tradesmen 

- Bricklayers 

3 


Electricians 

2 


Machinists 

2 


Florist 

I 


Printer 

r 

9 (14 per cent) 

Clerks and 

Express clerks 

3 

Policemen 

Detectives 

2 


Sheriffs 

2 


Policeman 

I 


Store clerk 

I 


Postal clerk 

I 


10 (16 per cent) 
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Businessmen Merchants 9 

Salesmen 4 

Accountants 2 

Banker i 


x6 (25 per cent) 

Professionnl Teachers 
Men Preachers 

Civil engineer 

7 (10 per cent) 

Of the 3 others who had some college training, 2 became account- 
ants and I a florist. Of the women, 26 are listed as housewives, and 
8 claim additional occupations, three as stenographers, one as a fac- 
tory worker, one as a beauty-shop operator, one as a business 
woman, one as a teacher, and one as a store clerk. 

Mfscellmeous Tacts 

Six of the 75 persons have died: three as young adults, of tuber- 
culosis; two brothers as middle-aged men, of heart disease , and one 
middle-aged man by suicide. 

Three persons have been in prison as young adults; and one man, 
when in his late thirties, was confined to a mental institution. 

Discussion 

The seventy-five persons who make up this study lived as children 
on the cast side of Holland, Michigan, in an area which represented 
approximately one fourth of the town. In this district there were a 
gas factory, two foundries, three furniture factories, a church, and 
a cemetery. The railroad extended from one end of the section to 
the other. The children belonged, in the main, to the factory work- 


4 

2 

I 
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ing class. Those who attended college were of the same social stra- 
tum as those who did not. 

In 35 years the area and its people have not changed appreciably. 
There are now two more foundries, and all the streets are paved; 
but otherwise the district remains very much as it was during my 
youth. 

Briefly reviewing the educational trend of the group Investigated, 
of which 55 per cent discontinued attendance at school during the 
grades, it would seem quite justified to predict that the present-day 
children will show a similar distribution as far as school attendance 
IS concerned. Although more children attend high school today 
than in the previous generation, the growing need for factory 
and farm help, together with the heavily taxed incomes of parents, 
may result in a reduction of the numbers of pupils attending higher 
schools of learning. 

The marriage statistics will probably remain the same; while the 
size of individual families may be further reduced, owing to the fact 
that more women are seeking employment and are therefore unable 
to raise families. 

The figures listed under occupations demonstrate that factory 
workers and laborers lead in numbers, while professional workers 
are relatively few. The various advantages and inducements offered 
to laborers today, compared with those of a generation ago, may re- 
sult m further swelling the ranks of factory workers, tradesmen, 
and other laboring groups, while the repercussions of World War 
II on business enterprises and professions in general may seriously 
hamper the efforts of boys of the younger generation to establish 
themselves as businessmen and professionals. 

This short summary perhaps suggests more problems than it 
solves. Each of the aspects considered offers its own problem, and 
to analyze these fully it would be necessary to have further statisti- 
cal information. For example, it would be interesting to know (i) 
the reasons for leaving school in each case, (2) the average age at 
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marriage, (3) tlic amount of infant mortality among the children 
born, (4) more concerning the social standards of the families con- 
cerned. Then too, a whole new pxoblcm could be outlined concern- 
ing the offspring of these matings, for many of these children have 
already finished high school, and arc now in various (x:cup,itions, 
including the present Army. I realize that the data recorded here 
are fragmentary, yet I offer them for the interest which they may 
stimulate. 

Mr Sfeg^erda js with ilic Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, New 
York 



AN APPROACH TO THE CULTURAL 
PERSONALITY TYPE 
Asahel D. Woodruff 

Trends in social psychology were recently described by Cottrell 
and Gallagher as moving away from the Aristotelian form of 
thought and from “atomistic, static, mechanistic, teleological” de- 
scriptions of behavior toward a Galilean form of thought and such 
ideas as are incorporated in the terms “dynamic, operational, field, 
organism-as-a-whole” and others. The importance of the “situa- 
tion” in understanding behavior is freely acknowledged by social 
psychologists. 

It may be said to follow that any description of one’s basic effec- 
tive directional dispositions must be made up of the values one 
comes to cherish and to seek. This idea is involved in the' Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values f It is also basic in the Lewinian field con- 
cept, where basic values may be the determiners of the valence of 
any given object in a specific field. An examination of Lewin’s writ- 
ing’ will also reveal how important the idea of a basic value pattern 
may be for understanding the nature of what he calls regional 
organizations 

Using a value-testing technique* devised to reduce the rigidity 
of the Allport-Vernon test, and to allow for expression of highly 
individualized patterns of meanmg and value, the writer believes 
it may be possible to approach the formation or description of a 
national type or of regional types of personality, where the person- 

^Leonard S Cottrell and Ruth Gallagher, Developments in Social Psychology, /pjo-/p^o 
(New York' Rcacon House, Inc , ip/ji), Socioinciry Monograph No i 
^ Gordon Allport and P E Vernon, A Stndy of Valries (test) (Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931) 

® Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc, 1936), chip xvu 

‘Asahel D, Woodrii/T, "Personal Values and the Direction of Behavior," School Review, 
January 19.12, pp 32-.i2 
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ahty IS described, not in terms of specific li.uts, attitudes, habits, or 
such rigid concepts, but in terms of basic values. 

To explore such a possibility, a rc-cxaniination was made of the 
scores of 313 tests recently given to students in various parts of the 
United States. By combining the patterns of value of all of the 313 
subjects. It was possible to obtain the following results: (i) The 
average value pattern of the twelve values used in the test for all 
313 subjects considered as one group. The values me arranged in 
rank order of importance to the individuals on each test. (2) An 
index of the group’s homogeneity or heterogeneity on the rank 
assigned to each of the twelve values. (3) Possibilities of comparing 
the interrelationships of the twelve values m the pattern of the 
whole group as well as in subgroups set up according to certain 
characteristics. Each of the three outcomes will be discussed briefly. 
It must be clearly understood, however, that the sampling* used 
in this study is not adequate to allow the chum that this value pat- 
tern or personality type is the representative American type. The 
sampling does, however, give something resembling a nationwide 
spread in spite of its uneven distribution. In addition it should be 
remembered that the people included in the study arc mostly col- 
lege students in late adolescence, with a few high-school students 
and a few young adults. 

The test used in this study asks the subject to solve thice prob- 
lems, selection of a place to live, of a vocation, and of a social group 
to join. The available choices arc described functionally, and the 
subject goes through four distinct steps m his solution to the prob- 
lem. Each step offers something of a check on his choices in the 
other steps. At the end of the test he has given the scorer informa- 
tion which enables him to set up a rank ordci pattern of twelve 

The 313 subjects were Ccsiccl in fouriccn jjroups located ns follows four ii ibr Unnersiiy 
of Chicago, five in other parts of Chicago lliaii the University .irra, one in Uttli, one in Ohio, 
one in Alabama, one in central Illinois, and one in Michigin Most of the groiijis were located 
in schools which include religious training m then prngrims or are iiiaiiiiaineil by religious 
organizations 
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values for the subject, and to interpret various other aspects of the 
subject’s problem-solving behavior. When numbers from one to 
twelve are assigned to the values according to their places in the 
pattern, it is possible to combine value patterns of any number of 
people, and determine the average rank order of each value for the 
group. The standard deviation of each value becomes an index of 
the group’s homogeneity on that value. Table i contains the data 
of interest to the particular problem now under discussion. 

From common-sense observation one might be prepared for the 
relative positions of social service, home life, friendship, religion, 
political power, and society. Homes and friends have been prom- 
inent aspects of our American culture. Social service seems to be an 
ideal of youth everywhere. Religion is becoming a traditional and 
casual aspect of our culture subject to wide variations throughout 
the country. College students on the whole seem not to be inter- 
ested greatly m politics or in a class-conscious formal sort of social 
life. 

On the other hand it may be surprising to some to see security 
in such a relatively prominent position. Wealth is often idealized 
by very young children, and its position with this group may offer 
some indication of the stage in growth and development at which 
it begins to lose its greatest appeal. Excitement may be similarly 
characterized. 

When these tests are subdivided into groups, as discussed else- 
where by the water," the variations in the rank order of each value 
may be studied with relation to the background of the group’s 
members It may then be noted that some values, notably religion, 
are ranked m nearly all positions from top to bottom by the various 
groups, a fact which is indicated in table i by the large value of 
sigma for lehgion. 


® Asahcl D Woodruff, A Study of the Dtrectwc Factors in Individual Behavior (Chicago 
The University of Chicago Libraries, private edition) 
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Table i 

RANK ORDER OP TWELVE VALUES FOR 3J3 STUDENTS 


Ranf( Value 

Stgnia 

PC 

oj 

SigfJif* 

Ran^ 
tn AH 
Tent 

PE 

of 

Mean 

Ran^ Order 
of 

Ini/abtltiy 

I 

Social service 

X85 

.08 

4.08 

.11 

4-5 

1 

Home life 

285 

.08 

4. II 

.11 

4-5 

3 

Friendship 

233 

.06 

4.27 

.09 

12 

4 

Personal improvement 

2.34 

06 

540 

.09 

11 

5 

Security 

2.67 

07 

5.46 

.10 

8-9 

6 

Intellectual activity 

325 

.09 

5-91 

12 

2 

7 

Religion 

3*97 

.1 1 

6-73 

15 

1 

8 

Comfort 

2.71 

07 

7 20 

.10 

10 

9 

Political power 

2,82 

.08 

8.19 

.11 

6 

10 

Society 

2.67 

.07 

8 70 

.10 

8—9 

II 

Wealth 

281 

,08 

8 71 

.11 

1 

12 

Excitement 

307 

08 

9.58 

.12 

3 


Table 2 contains the twelve values listed in the order of their sig- 
ma scores, Those with the smallest sigmas are least likely to change 
from subgroup to subgroup. Several interesting facts appear here. 

Religion, intellectual activity, and excitement, which are not 
ranked high, arc distinctly more variable than the other nine values. 
There are significant differences between the size of their sigmas 

Tahle 2 

VALUES LISTED IN ORDER OP INDEX OP STABiLrrV 

PC 

Vnlue 

Friendship 

Personal improvement 
Security 
Society 
Comfort 
Wealth 

Political power 
Social service 
Home life 
Excitement 
Intellectual activity 
Religion 


^tgnta 

Sfgifia 

233 

.06 

234 

,06 

2,67 

.07 

2 67 

07 

271 

07 

2,81 

08 

2.82 

08 

2.85 

.08 

2.85 

.08 

307 

08 

3-25 

09 

3-97 

TI 
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and the other sigmas in the table. The sigmas of friendship and 
personal improvement, on the other hand, indicate a relatively high 
degree of stability from group to group. These two values are high 
in the rank order, but not at the top. This relation of the size of 
sigma to the rank of the value reveals a singular eharacteristic of 
the value pattern. It may be seen in table i that the two highest 
values are apparently not as stable as the third and fourth. If this 
were shown to be true in a larger study it might suggest the pos- 
sibility that the most stable values m our American culture are not 
always the ones most obvious in daily conduct As a matter of fact 
seven of the twelve values have smaller sigma scores than social 
service and home life. The differences are statistically significant 
only in the case of friendship and personal improvement. 

Excitement is often mentioned by psychologists as a value of im- 
portance to preadolescents. Its large sigma score in these data may 
be due to tlic fact that the people tested vary from high-school 
seniors to graduate students in universities. Data in subgroup form’ 
indicate that its variability is related in some cases to age and in 
other cases to background. There may well be a common causal 
factor operating in both cases. 

Regional differences in intcrvaluc relationships may be signifi- 
cant The relative positions of two or more values in the pattern 
sometimes suggest subtle differences m the meaning of those values 
to the group. For example, in Table i social service and religion 
are separated rather widely. In some of the subgroups referred to 
earlier, they arc placed together. Careful examination of the reasons 
given by the subject (in interviews) for separating or joining two 
such value concepts indicates that in some cases religion and social 
service are conceived to be the same thing, and mother cases appar- 
ently they have nothing in common If such an interpretation is 
made in this case, it would suggest that on the whole religion in 
America is more institutional and symbolic than it is fraternal or 
socially effective. A careful study of the varying relationships of 
other pairs of values may reveal interesting facts about the relation- 
’’ihi 
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ship between ideals and actual behavior in the Ainoncan way o£ life. 

Although the sample in the present stiiily is not adequate to lead 
to the description of a definite Amerkan personality type, ihc tech- 
nique appears to hold promise, It would seem to have the possibility 
of contributing three valuable oiilcnmcs, a rank order pattern of the 
values which arc commonly cherished in the culture, an indication 
of the relative stability of those values thioughout the large culture, 
and an approach to the understanding of the uniciue aspects of each 
value characteristic of the various subgroiqis tbiougliout the larger 
cultural area. 

Df Woodruf} 35 on the faculty of Cornell Univcrauy, 




JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND SOCIAL CLASS 
William C. Kvaraceus 

The behavior of childten has been shown to be the result of in- 
numerable variables. Few, if any, of tliese variables have the deter- 
mining and dominating effect on the behavior pattern such as 
results from the smgle factor of the parent’s method of earning a 
living. 

In a study of American culture the Lynds stated : 

. as the study progressed it became more and more apparent that the 
money medium of exchange and the cluster of activities associated with 
Its acquisition drastically condition the other activities of the people”* 

", . . It IS after all this division into working class and business class that 
constitutes the outstanding cleavage in Middletown. The mere fact of 
being born upon one or the other side of the watershed roughly formed 
by these two groups is the most significant single cultuial factor tending 
to influence what one does all day long throughout one’s life . . 

The influence of class factors in all behavior has been demon- 
strated by Warner and Lunt who reported a close relationship be- 
tween type of occupation and class status 

“These is a high correlation between type of occupation and class posi- 
tion in Yankee City. If a person is a professional man or a proprietor he 
tends to be upper or middle class; if he is an unskilled worker he tends 
to be lower class However, not all professional men are upper class and 
not all workers are lower class Although clerks tend to be lower-middle 
class, some of them are upper class and others are lower class 

In a study* of delinquent aggression of 761 juveniles (563 boys 
and 198 girls) referred to the Passaic Children’s Bureau duimg the 

^ Robert S Lynd and Helen M Lynd, Middletown (New York Harcoiirt, Brace and 
Company, 1929), p 21 

“ Ibid , p, 24 

** W Lloyd Warner and Paul S Lunt, The Social Life of a Modem Coimmimty (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), Yankee City Senes I, 26 

* W C Kvaraceus, ‘^TJic Role of tlic School in tlie Prcvenlion and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency" Unpublished doctorate study, Harvard University, 1943 391 p 
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past five years, a careful check was made of the occupational classi- 
fication of the delinquents’ parents. The occupational distribution 
of the fathers and mothers of these delinquents was then compared 
with the distribution of all male and female workers in the commu- 
nity according to the I94® Census. Tests of significance of the 
observed differences between proportions within the delinquent 
sample and the general population were applied. The results arc 
presented in the following tables. 

Table i 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF FATHERS OP PASSAIC DELINQUENTS 
AS COMPARED TO GENERAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO I94O CENSUS 


Occupational 

Chsftficarm 

No. 

Fathers 

Per CeaS 

1040 Census 
A/ir/ez 

Per Cent 

T* 

Professional workers 

3 

.56 

4.71 

— 4.5 

Semiprofessional 

3 

.56 

1.19 

— 13 

Proprietors 

33 

6 19 

12.48 

— 4-4 

Clerical, sales 

8 

1.50 

14.85 

- 8.6 

Craftsmen 

19 

3.56 

14.05 

— 6.9 

Factory operatives 

231 

43-34 

2944 

+ 69 

Domestic services 

3 

.56 

.18 

-f 2.0 

Services other than domestic 

20 

3-75 

6.G5 

~ 2.7 

Farm laborers , 

2 

.38 

•39 

00 

Other laborers 

179 

33-58 

11.00 

+16.1 

W.PA. 

32 

6 00 

472 

+ 1.4 

Others 

— 

— 

-34 

— 

Total 

533 

9998 



• The 4* and — signs ate used to indicate the direction of the di/TcrcncCr 


*Thc test of significance was based on (he hypothesis ihat the true cliffcrcncc between 
sample and population is zero. If the di/fcrencc between the hypothetical value and the 
observed value m units of the standard error correspond to the probability of i/ioo or 
2 576, the results arc not consistent with the hypothesis and the difference is Jcirly sigin- 
ficant The following formulae were used after F. C, Mdls, Statistical Methofis (New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 191(0), p. 471 and p, 484. 

D — 0 
T := P 

wherein or f ^ 

D < + 


(7 


I 
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A Study of Table i reveals that significantly fewer fathers of de- 
lin(]uents were icprescntcd in the classifications of tlic professions, 
proprietors, clerical and sales workers, craftsmen, and services other 
than domestic; significantly larger numbers were found coming 
from occupational groups including factory operatives and other 
laborers. No other significant differences were noted. 


Table 2 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASJ^H ICAITON OV MOTHERS OT PASSAIC DELINQUENTS 
AS COMPARED TO GENERAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO 1940 CENSUS 


Occupational 

Clatsification 

No 

Mothers 

?€i Cent 

1^40 Census 
Pemales 

Per Cent 

T 

Professional workers 

— 

— 

8.26 

— 42 

Semipiofcssional 

— 

— 

•38 

- 0.9 

Proprietors 

4 

2.05 

2 56 

- 0.4 

Clerical, sales 

22 

11,28 

21.72 

— 3‘5 

Craftsmen 

— 

— 

1.28 

— 16 

Factory operatives 

102 

52*31 

4829 

+ II 

Domestic services 

^4 

22 56 

8.83 

+ 6.6 

Services other than domestic 

9 

4 62 

4 62 

0.0 

Farm laborers 


— 

06 

— 04 

Other laborers 

2 

1 03 

1,82 

— 08 

W.PA. 

12 

6 15 

1,69 

+ 32 

Others 

— 


49 


Total 

195 

100 00 

100,00 



An examination of Table 2 reveals that significantly fewer 
mothers of delinquents were to be found in the professional work- 
ers group, and clerical and sales classification; significantly larger 
numbers were uncovered in the domestic services and the W.P.A 
group 

Since this group of delinquents and predelinquents represent all 
cases referred to an easily accessible child-study agency by the 
schools, social and recreational agencies, police, parents, and other 
individuals with complaints, they more nearly include all children 
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past five years, a careful check was made of the occupational classi- 
fication of the delinquents’ parents. The occupational distribution 
of the fathers and mothers of these delinquents was then compared 
with the distribution of all male and female workers in the commu- 
nity according to the 194® Census Tests of significance of the 
observed differences between proportions within the delinquent 
sample and the general population were applied. The results are 
presented in the following tables. 

Table i 


OCCUPATIONAL aASSIFICATION OF FATHERS OF PASSAIC DELINQUENTS 
AS COMPARED TO GENERAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO I94O CENSUS 


Oeeupfftional 

Cksfffication 

No. 

Fathers 

Per Cent 

Census 

Males 

Per Cent 

r* 

Professional workers 

i 

,56 

4.71 

— 4.5 

Semiprofessional 

3 

.56 

I.I9 

— *3 

Proprietors 

33 

6,19 

12 48 

— 44 

Clerical, sales 

8 

1.50 

14 85 

— 86 

Craftsmen 

19 

3-56 

1405 

— 69 

Factory operatives 

231 

43-34 

2944 

-1- 6)9 

Domestic services 

3 

.56 

.18 

-f- 2 0 

Services other than domestic 

20 

3-75 

6 65 

~ 2,7 

Farm laborers 

2 

■38 

39 

0 0 

Other laborers 

179 

33-58 

II 00 

-f-lC.! 

WF,A. 

32 

6.00 

4,72 

+ I 4 

Others 

— 


34 


Total 

533 

9998 



* The + and — signs arc used to indicate the direction of the difJcrencc> 


The test of significance was based on the hypotliesis that the true di (Terence between 
sample and population is zero If the difference between the hypothetical value and the 
observed value in units of the standard error correspond to the probability of j/joo or 
2 576, the results arc not consistent with the hypothesis and the difference is clcirly sigm- 
ficant The following formulae were used after F C. Mills, Stahsiieal Methods (New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1 9<jo), p, 471 and p, 484 
D — O 
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A study of Table i reveals that significantly fewer fatliers of de- 
linquents were represented in the classifications of the professions, 
proprietors, clerical and sales workers, craftsmen, and services other 
than domestic; significantly larger numbers were found coming 
from occupational groups including factory operatives and other 
laborers. No other significant differences were noted. 

Tasle 2 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF MOTHERS OF PASSAIC DELINQUENTS 
AS COMPARED lO GENERAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO I94O CENSUS 


Occtfpational 

CkssificaUon 


Pei Cent 

1940 Censm 
VemaUt 

Per Cent 

T 

Prolessional woikers 

— 

— 

8,26 

“ 4-2 

Semiprofessional 


— 

•38 

^0.9 

Proprietois 

4 

2.05 

2 56 

-0,4 

Clerical, sales 

22 

11.38 

21.72 

” 36 

Craftsmen 

— 

— 

I 28 

— 1,6 

Factory operatives 

102 

52,31 

4829 

+ 1 1 

Domestic services 

44 

22,56 

883 

+ 6.6 

Services other than domestic 

9 

4,62 

4.62 

00 

Farm laborers 


— 

06 

— 0.4 

Other laborers 

2 

1,03 

1 82 

“ 0 8 

W.PA. 

12 

6.15 

1.69 

+ 3-2 

Others 

— 

— 

.49 


Total 

195 

100.00 

100 00 



An examination of Table 2 reveals that significantly fewer 
mothers of delinquents were to be found in the professional work- 
ers group, and clerical and sales classification; significantly larger 
numbers were uncovered in the domestic services and the W.P.A 
group 

Since this group of delinquents and predelinquents represent all 
cases referred to an easily accessible child-study agency by the 
schools, social and recreational agencies, police, parents, and other 
individuals with complaints, they more nearly include all children 
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showing the delmquent-aggression pattern than would a delin- 
quent group defined m terms of those who make a court appear- 
ance- Hence it is expected that the usual “screening” was not in 
operation in tins community to the extent that it is usually found 
■working in tlte average industrial city. That it was operating to 
some unknown degree, of course, cannot be denied. Because of the 
nature of the Children’s Bureau set-up and the extensive ii?e made 
of the Bureau’s facilities by the various organizations, agencies, and 
individuals, it is felt that the screening that might ordinarily ac- 
count for fewer referrals from the upper classes was not as fine as is 
the usual case in the average community.” 

Recapitulation. Most behavior has been shown by various wiitcrs 
and investigators to conform and to follow patterns according to 
class position in the higher, middle, or lower social levels in a com- 
munity. The manner in which the parent earns his living is one of 
the strongest determinants, but by no means the only one, of this 
class position. 

The Passaic data gathered on 761 delinquents reveal that signifi- 
cantly fewer parents of the sample population were earning their, 
living in the professions, by working as proprietors, clerks and sales 
personnel, craftsmen, and in services other than domestic. At the 
same time, significantly larger proportions were found to come 
from the factory operatives, W.P.A , other laborers, and domestic 
services. It should be noted that these latter groups represent the 
economically and socially frustrated classes. It is highly probable 
that delinquent-aggression has its roots in the conflicts and frustra- 
tions that take place m the lower lower, upper lower, lower middle 
and to some extent the upper middle classes which are made up 
largely by families who earn their living in the manner of the par- 
ents of the Passaic delinquents. 

•Othcf data concerning these 761 cases bear this out Ste W C Kv.iraccus, '' I ht Uolr of 
the School in the Prevention and Control o£ Juvenile Ddintiuency 


^ Kttmcem is in the educational system of Jersey City, N, J 
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Man and His Habitation, by Radhakamal Mukbrjee. Ffjreword 
byB. Sahni. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1940, 320 pages. 

This treatise will appeal to all persons seriously interested in rural and 
city ecology, in social and economic planning, and in the description of 
country, town, and city contrasts, especially in India. 

Unfortunately, no photographs or maps accompany the written text. 

In style, this book is a series of complete, lucid, stately sentences. It may 
be that the best social-science English prose is formulated in the con- 
templative mind of a man of Indial The author’s conclusions are as 
sound as his method of presentation is praiseworthy, 

The effects of industrialism upon personalities and social institutions 
in India climaxes the descriptions of sparse and dense rural settlements. 

Genes and the Man, by Bentley Glass. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1943, 386 pages. 

Some years ago Professor S. Ralph Powers set out to reorganize the 
basic fields of science into a more integrated and better oriented pattern. 
His intent was to make available to the young teachers of science a more 
suitable collation of content and thereby increase their effectiveness in 
attaining the social objectives of science instruction The fifth book in 
the series edited by him Genes and the Man by Bentley Glass brings 
together much of the newer knowledge of reproduction, embroyol- 
ogy, growth, heredity, and aging of the human It is technically ade- 
quate for the teaching scientist and still a book that can be read by the 
interested layman It should certainly fulfill the function for which it 
was intended. 

Germany Will Try It Again, by Sigrip Schultz. New York : Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc , 1944, 238 pages 

The gossipy chit-chat character of much of Signd Schultz’s interpreta- 
tion of her quartcr-centuiy of reportage from Berlin tempts the reviewer 
to judge Germany Will Try It Again a superficial book Nevertheless, 
in spite of the hostile orientation toward the mythical entity "Germany? j 
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implicit in the title, the author has unconsciously painted a larger and 
more discriminating picture. The vignettes of which it m composed in- 
dict men and women of post-World-War I-not Germans alone, but also 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Americans, Even these men were not all 
bad^either, she implies; at times and under stresses they acted evilly and 
unwisely— against their own long-term self-interests as it proved. 

That emotionally unstable, avaricious, ambitious, unreflcctivc individ- 
uals, and the institutions they may dominate, “will try it again”— as they 
have already tried it again and again through all human history— is the 
lesson that should be drawn from this book. Eternal vigilance, at home 
as well as abroad, is the price of liberty. Madness and bestiality are poten- 
tialities in human nature; economic chaos favors their dominance; Ger- 
many is a tragic example; but it could have happened in France or m 
England or in America, Germaniphobia is dangerous lE it averts our 
attention from our own economic and political instability and its poten- 
tial psychic counterparts. 

Secondary Schools for American Youth, by L. A. Williams. New 

York: American Book Company, 1944, 531 pages. 

The first third of Williams’s text for upper division college students 
preparing to teach in high schools provides a succinct historical back- 
ground for understanding the modern school. Succeeding chapters deal 
with objectives, curriculum organization, classroom procedures, ap- 
praisal, guidance, and health of pupils, class management, objective aids 
to instruction, student activities, and the continuing problems of youth 
The book fulfills Its purpose; it provides a sound orientation for the 
beginning teacher of youth both to the school institution and to young 
people whom he would help. 

The Child at Home and School, by Edith M. Leonard, Lillian- E. 

Miles, and Catherine S. Van dir Kar. New York: American 
Book Company, 1942, 850 pages. 

This book makes a definite contribution to educational psychology in 
that It is interesting, rich in material, illustrative, and easily understood. 
The various types of development such as the mental, physical, motor- 
manipulative, social-emotional, and aesthetic growth are discussed. Prob- 
lems are created and are then developed by excellent solutions. The 
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child's concepts of God> death, sex, and Santa Claus are adequately dealt 
with so that the child suffers no embarrassment or disillusionment. 
There is a great deal of explanation in relation to the teacher’s duties in 
careful planning of a school curriculum, the subjects, and several meth- 
ods of teaching including an elastic program. Without a doubt, this book 
aids the teaching profession in that it gives superb information regard- 
ing the child’s mmd and its relation to any form of education whether 
it IS derived from the mother or the teacher 

Discovering Ourselves: A Vieu/ of the Human Mind and How It 
Works , by Edward A. Strecker, Kenneth E. Appel, and John 
W. Appel. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1943,434 pages. 

The title is a significant one, for this book fulfills the promise made m 
It. Students, educators, and nonprofessional people can discover them- 
selves, can come to an understanding of their inner selves and of the 
emotions playing such a big part m their habits of thinking and living, 
by reading this book. The book is based on sound scholarship and at the 
same tune its dynamic style is attractive to the layman’s as well as the 
professional person’s mind. This edition is well organized, gives a clear- 
cut picture of the field of mental hygiene, and should be of assistance to 
patients and those people who arc living under the great tensions created 
by this war. 

The book is in two parts. The first part describes the relationship be- 
tween body and mind, gives definitions of psychological concepts, and 
clears up the popular misconceptions of complexes. Constructive and de- 
structive complexes are discussed, and the three great complexes, ego, sex, 
and herd, are analyzed at length. There are three excellent chapters on 
the emotions, the first chapter a general discussion, the two following 
ones have more specific discussions of fear and anger. This section should 
help every one in understanding the part emotions play m this war, and 
IS well adapted for understanding by nonprofessional people 
Part II devotes a chapter to each phase of the mental adaptations 
which people make in meeting conflicts. Each chapter shows the posi- 
tive contribution as well as the negative one which is made by the use of 
adjustment mechanism, and many examples aid m making the points 
realistic. Thirteen ways of meeting conflicts arc discussed and the dan- 
gers which attend the exaggerated use of these ways are indicated. The 
therapies given emphasize the theme—” Because the emotions constitute 
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suchpowerfuldrivingforccs.bothforgo(x] and evil, they must be gui^^ 

into outlets which afford release and satisfaction to the individual, and 
which find acceptance and utilization by the group ” 

Unlike the usual graphs that can be read only by A statistician, the dia- 
grams in this book are novel in form and are iminecliately tindcrstand- 
able. There is an appendix at the back of the book which contains ques- 
tions of review on each chapter. 

The book should help stimulate the need for an understandmg of the 
inner self in order to unite body and mind into a whole functioning per- 
sonality, and should be of use to those people suffering from handicaps 
and maladjustments, and to those who are striving to prevent such con- 
ditions in others* 

Children's Reactions to a Contemporary War SUuatioth by Ralph 
C. Preston. New York: Columbia University, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, 1942, 96 pages. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the reactions of children to a 
foreign war situation and to describe the impact of large-scale a<lult so- 
cial activity upon selected American children. The conflict current at the 
time of the study (1940) offered an unusual opportunity to explore such 
activity Two devices were used to obtain the childrcn*s reactions — the 
formal group test and the personal interview. This study showed that 
war children are captivated by and tend to inform themselves of the dra- 
matic and lean toward the spectacular (violence and atrocities such as 
the Sinking of ships and so on), whe/ens they trip over, do not grasp, or 
have misinformation about specific or documented knowledge 
The children freely expressed their attitude toward the war. Their de- 
gree of partisanship varied but there was evidence to show that this atti- 
tude was far short of general acceptance of blind partisanship Attitudes 
toward the institution of war were also noted — emphasizing causes of 
war, importance of leadership, and desire to undertake military service 
Many of the findings were treated statistically m order to make pos- 
sible comparisons between groups differing m age, sex, I.Q., and so on 
According to Mr, Preston there are two mam implications of thn 
study, (i) There can be little justification for expecting children in het- 
erogeneous school groups to show similar degrees of interest m or per- 
formance with current events material; (2) It is questionable whether it 
is reasonable to require children of twelve years or younger to engage in 
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systematic, detailed study of large-scale social undertakings that do not 
impinge directly upon their experience. 

Relaxation, by Josephine L, Raihbone. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1943, 157 pages. 

This little volume, written by an expert, deals with a very timely topic. 
With a war raging in many parts of the world, increased tensions result- 
ing from a speeded-up production m industry, and disrupted home life, a 
very real need exists for a therapy that will bring relieE This book offers 
a realistic approach for recuperation and revitalization from strenuous 
living. 

There are chapters on Concern About Tension, Signs of Tension, 
Physical Factors in Fatigue, Psychological Factors in Fatigue, Physical 
Methods of Treatment, and Psychological Methods of Treatment. 

The contents reflect a fine integration of materials from physical edu- 
cation, health; sociology, philosophy, and mental hygiene. 

New Schools for a New Culture, by Charles M, MacConnell, 
Ernest O. Melby, and Christian O. Arndt. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943, 229 pages. 

If the reader can avoid the plural implication in the title of this book, 
and read it as a case-study presentation of one new school seeking to meet 
the demands of its present culture, he will find this a most helpful and 
challenging book There is plenty in educational literature urging educa- 
tors to break away from outworn conventional patterns; tlierc is lament- 
ably little furnishing guidance for the establishing of the new The au- 
thors’ reporting of the planning and working of the New School, a part 
of Evanston Township High School, is sufficiently explicit for the most 
puzzled and unimaginative. Perhaps the best chapter is VI: The New 
School: Questions and Objections, where most of the stock criticisms of 
the new education are examined and answered 

Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, by J Minor Gwynn 
New York ‘ The Macmillan Cornpany, 1943, 630 pages. 

Here is obviously a textbook for use at the college level in classes in 
scliools of cdiicatjon. The excellent bibhographies in classified form, and 
the lists of problems for individual study and class discussion which ac- 
company each chapter would make that apparent, even if the content did 
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not For those schools of education which have courses m principles of 
edu’cation and are in need of new texts a thorough examination of this 
book is commended. The emphasis all the way through it is upon cur- 
riculum revision. Here will be found some history of education, some 
educational sociology, some psychology, and a great deal of rcsearcli and 
reporting o£ educational experimentation and practice ui the area of cur- 
riculum, both at the elementary and the secondary levels. Indeed, the 
range is so great that the treatment of any specific item ni the writer's 
outline IS superficial, in the sense of requiring further study for n full 
understanding. Perhaps in a textbook of this sort, this is as it should be. 

The Education of Nurses, by Isabel Maitland Si'evvart. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 399 P^g^s. 

In this book Professor Stewart has set herself the task of writing an 
introductory survey “for professional students and workers in the field 
of nursing education'' and of providing ‘*a general orientation for non- 
nursing groups” such as '‘board members and administrative ofiicers in 
hospitals, nursing service agencies, higher educational institutions; mem- 
bers of State and other accrediting bodies; interested individuals in the 
allied professions of medicine, public health, and education, parents and 
friends of student and graduate nurses; responsible government officials 
and public spirited citizens." Difficult and imposing as is such an under- 
taking, Professor Stewart has been remarkably successful in attaining her 
objective. 

The first half of this book is a compact and critical discussion of the 
historical development of nursing. Unlike older, traditional liistoncs of 
nursing, which tended to overwork the romantic approach. Professor 
Stewart's treatment draws a clear distinction between permanent values 
and temporary human limitations. The influence on nursing of the social 
forces at work m this country between 1913 and 1933, the economic col- 
lapse of 1919 and the depression that followed this collapse, and the con- 
ditions that eventuated in the present world conflict arc depicted before 
the reader as a vast panorama with master strokes. Th<i bewildered curi- 
osity aroused in the reader by this realistic picture of his world is satisfied 
by the author's courageous predictions concerning future trends Profes- 
sor Stewart believes that in the future "there will be more rapid changes 
than the race has ever seen before,” "that the pace of life will be swifter,” 
and "that society is in for fundamental readjustments m organization ” 
Although many people are looking forward to things settling down 
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after the war, Professor Stewart sees rest for the life-saving profes- 
sions.” Many duties long regarded by nurses as theirs by tradition will be 
transferred to other professional workers and new responsibilities will be 
added. “Nursing staffs will increase in size” Professor Stewart believes, 
“and be connected more and more with official or governmental agen- 
cies. Trends toward collective undertakings in health work are leading ns 
toward more medical, hospital, and health centers, as well as more con- 
solidated schools and colleges, and other forms of collective eflort ” 

In the concluding chapteis of this book, the author considers the demo- 
cratic philosophy of nursing education and the development of leadership 
m the nursing profession Professor Stewart urges that particular empha- 
sis be placed upon the identification, selection, and professional develop- 
ment of individuals who possess the qualities for leadership, because '^the 
future of nursing education depends in large degree on the leaders of 
today and on those who are now preparing for leadership ” At the close 
of each chapter there arc suggested problems for study and discussion 
and also suggested references for additional reading. These aids wJl be 
found both useful and stiruulating by students and by teachers who will 
want to use this book as a text. The book *5 usefulness in the classroom is 
further enhanced by an excellent index. 

Russia and The United States, by Pitrim A Sorokin, New York? 
E. P, Dutton and Company, Inc., 1944, 253 pages. 

Professor Sorokin has a rich background from which to intciprct Rus- 
sian-Amencan relations. He was born and reared within the lowest classes 
and rose through the social strata to a professorship in the University 
of St Petersburg and eventually to a post in Kercnski’s cabinet He par- 
ticipated in the revolution and subsequently had to flee the country for 
safety, In the United States he taught at the University of Minnesota and 
at present is chairman of the department of sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, 

The author believes that one of the miracles of this civilization has 
been the 150 years of unbroken peaceful relations between the United 
States and Russia He attributes this to several factors — both countries 
are vast continents and demanded the qualities of the pioneer in their 
development, both countries show unity m diversity, thereby showing 
strength because of their differences; both countries were developed 
through relatively peaceful means He then compares the social insti- 
tutions of the two countries and makes the case that they are much more 
alike than the propaganda of the past two decades would have us believe 
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The moral influence of each of these nations upon the other has been 
profound. America contributed ideas of freedom and liberty and Russia 
contributed to the development of esthetic tastes of Amciica. 

Sorokin believes the Communist pattern is disappearing in Russia— 
just as the capitalist pattern is disappearing m the United States His 
panacea for world peace demands an international organization, a re- 
integration of basic values, and the universalizing of norms of conduct. 
The contribution of the book lies in the treatment of the data about the 
two countries, rather than m his guess about what would bring evcriast- 
ing peace. 

Common Cause, by G* A. Borgese. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1943, 448 pages. 

In this important book, Professor Borgese, writing in distinguished 
and passionate prose, gives a penetrating interpretation of the present 
global war. He describes its background, the attitudes and policies of the 
nations involved, including those of the Papacy, the picsciH outlook, and, 
finally, he discusses the problematical future of mankind. 

The modern world, he points out, is confronted with three choices 
Will the earth become one vast empire, ruled in the centuries old fashion 
of empire? Will there, instead, be created a world republic, free of the 
dangerous divisions of race, color, and ciecd? Or will the postwar world 
once again turn to chaos and despair? 

Professor Borgese's liberal plea at the end of his book is for the com- 
mon man to become aroused and seek universal deliverance by truly 
entering the fight and by joining in a common cause of faith to smash 
demofascism to secure the enemy's “unconditional surrcndci.” 

Handbook of Tabular Presentation, Ray Ovid Hall. New York . 
Ronald Press Company, 1943, 112 pages. 

The planning and construction of statistical tables is an art which, all 
too seldom, is well executed As indicated by the subtitle, this manual is 
designed as a guide for those who have occasion to edit such tables as well 
as for those who make them 

The text is well divided into three parts. Pait I deals with the basic 
principles of tabular criticism'* as applied to titles, numbering, head- 
notes, stubs, captions, footnotes, citations, and miscellaneous considera- 
tions In Part H, there is a systematic presentation of ihn tccii tables with 
detailed criticisms and suggestions for planning and improved exhibit in 
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each case. Practice exercises and problems are freely given in Part III, 
chiefly in the way o[ editing and revising the more or less crude examples 
of tables here exhibited. 

The author's experience as an editor of statistical abstracts insures the 
practical value of the manual. It is a real contribution which should be 
thoroughly studied by ail who engage m the making or publishing of 
statistical reports. 

Health for the Having, by William R, P. Emerson. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1944, 146 pages, 

Nearly every person at work professionally m the field of health edu- 
cation has felt the need for a manual of authoritative information con- 
cerning health which could be put into the hands of the general public 
Dr. Emerson’s book is just such a book Here presented m lucid, nontech- 
nical language is the inforination required by all persons who desire to 
correct faulty habits, to develop desirable ones, and to maintain the physi- 
cal fitness which is the foundation of all life’s activities The importance 
of the physical examination, problems of underweight and of overweight, 
the intelligent adjustment of the diet to the physical requirements of the 
individual, and the eflicient budgeting of time are typical of the areas 
given clear and vitalized treatment by Dr. Emerson. The appendix, con- 
taining lists of one bundled calorie portions of foods and detailed tables 
of weight and height, is a welcome and most useful part of this work. 
The excellent index extends still further this book’s range of usefulness 
The reviewer predicts a broad and enthusiastic acceptance for this vigor- 
ous and original contribution to the literature of health education 

Ambassador to Indnstty, the Idea and Life of Herman Schneider ^ 
by Clyde W. Park New York- The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
19433 324 pages 

This biogiaphy of Plerman Schneidci serves the threefold purpose of 
piovicling a complete bisiory of tlic growth of the engineering school at 
die Umvc/sity of Cjncinnuti, of prcseiuing a stimulating life story of an 
Ametic.in through the eventful four decades of this century, and of show- 
ing the mushroom development of Plerman Schneider’s idea, which was 
the cQopei alive engineering college progiam 

In this publication, cooperative courses, since their inception at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1906, are given considerable space. This could 
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be expected since Herman Schneider’s life story is really the story of co- 
operative education. , , i ■ , , 

Because of the many varied interests which this educator was able to 

weave into a most complete career, his biography becomes even more 
than a counselor’s reference text. 

Here in a single volume we receive a picture of a man, a sample of liis 
role as a poet, a teller of stories, and a practical philosopher. Mr. Park, the 
author, has shown striking skill in presenting so many sirlcd an individ- 
ual in so brief a treatment. 

hm Around Us, by Alan Devoe New York- Creative Age Press, 
Inc., 1942,221 pages 

So-called nature stones written for tlie layman arc often scientifically 
accurate but deficient as literature, or they make excellent rc.tcling but 
include unsubstantiated and careless statements of science. Many of them 
arc neither good science nor good literature. It is seldom tliat one en- 
counters a book that indicates both factual exactitude and fine writing. 
Devoe's Lives Around Us is such a book Its twenty separate incidents arc 
told with all the familiarity of a close scholar and with the easy flow of 
words of the artist 

Handling Personality Adjustments tn Industry, by Robert N. Mc- 
Murray. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, 297 pages 

The author writes for “top management’’ from the prospective of ex- 
periences as a rank and file employee, with a consulting practice in indus- 
trial relations and the professional background of a psychologist. The 
emphasis is upon “qualitative, subjective and clinical technicjiics" with 
simplifying examples in an industrial setting. It frankly pioneers fiom a 
psychological and psychiatric approach. Broad employee interests arc as- 
sumed, suggestions are offered for selection techniques, maladjusted 
workers, and industrial training personnel methods. A reasonable degree 
of objectivity is required if the suggested selection procedure is applied. 

Food for thought is contained herein for those willing to clistard the 
expensive rule-of-thumb" selection methods, A case is built up for per- 
sonnel research departments as profitable for large companies. TIic same 
IS suggested for smaller ones on a cooperative basis. 

In postwar thinking this book places as easy to understand, stimulat- 
ing, and a challenge to provocative thinking for those who disagree. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Until the war is won, the spotlight must be focused on the process 
of building, training, and equipping our armed forces. Nothing can 
be allowed to detract from the concentration of national energy 
necessary to win a complete victory over the enemy at the earliest 
possible moment. The army of production must take its place along 
with the armed forces in this concentrated effort. Nevertheless, as 
we recruit and train a powerful Army and Navy, and as war pro- 
duction goes forward without interruption, serious thought must be 
given to the many problems involved in the readjustment of the 
returning veteran. 

More than 11,000,000 men and women are now serving in the 
armed forces. Approximately 1,250,000 have been separated from 
service. The number of men and women needed for the armed 
forces m the future will depend upon the length of the war, the 
casualties, and any additional requirements of the Army and Navy 
to increase their present strength. 

Because the satisfactory readjustment of the returning veteran 
will be so very important and the problems so complicated, the 
leaders of industry, business, labor, education, government, social 
agencies, religious groups, and veterans’ organizations will have 
much to contribute. It is encouraging to observe that progress has 
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already been made by the leaders of these groups, but, because of the 
fast tempo of the war, careful and extensive plans must be developed 
immediately. 

The task of readjusting the veteran at the end of tins war will be 
at least three times as great as it was in 1918-1919. In the first place, 
the numbers involved will be three times or more gi cater than at 
the end of World War I, in the second place, the men and women 
in the armed forces will have been away fiom school, then jobs, 
families, and friends much longer; and, in the third place, tlic 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 war workers to be readjusted will be far 
greater than those in similar work m World Wai I. 

When the global war ends, the men and women who have been 
in service will have a number of opportunities Some will want to 
remain in service. Large groups of the younger men and women 
especially will wish to resume their education and training. Thou- 
sands will return to their old jobs, while many others will seek new 
employment Some veterans will want to engage in farming and 
business, and others will be interested in the professions. A very 
large number of veterans will need hospitalization and lehabilita- 
tion before they can be returned to gainful employment The most 
critical group requiring readjustment will be the two to three mil- 
lion men and women in the younger age groups who never had 
permanent positions. 

This issue of the Journal is dedicated to tlic readjustment of the 
veteran to civilian life. The several contributors have discussed the 
various phases of this important subject. They have stressed the need 
for jobs, education, rehabilitation and training, counseling and satis- 
factory adjustment to old and new jobs, and the vauous roles which 
government, industry, and community agencies will play in this 
readjustment. It is to be regretted that space Is not available to i c- 
cord the programs already developed by various other governmen- 
tal agencies, or organizations, and interested groups. 

As editor of this issue, I wish to express my appreciation to those 
who, under pressure of many other important duties, have made 
this symposium possible. The articles will be of great iiitere.st and 
value to those concerned with veterans’ readjustment. 

John N. Andrews 



WANTED: SEVEN TO TEN MILLION 
NEW POSTWAR JOBS 

A Brief Description of the Program 
of the Committee for Economic Development 

Paul G. Hoffman 

Chau man. Committee for Economic Development 

Returning veterans, Selective Service, the aimed forces, and the 
Committee for Economic Development have a strong common 
interest in one very important subject — postwar jobs The individ- 
ual veteran is interested m one job, the one he is going to fill after 
victory. The C.E.D is interested m seven to ten million jobs, which 
seem to be the number of new peacetime jobs we will need for a 
prosperous postwar economy. But the difference in number does 
not denote a diflctencc of interest m the kind of postwar job we 
want, Both the veteran and C.E.D. think that the kind of new jobs 
we need aftei the war are productive jobs that result m more goods 
and services for people to use, and that they should be well-paid jobs 
so that we may continue to have a high and rising American stand- 
ard of living. We in the C E.D have been thinking about those 
needed postwai jobs for more than two years, and in the paia- 
graplis that follow I should like to tell you some of the things that 
are being done about them. 

In the fall of 1942, when the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was first started, the war news was very bleak It seemed a 
long way to V-Day. But it was already evident that by V-Day our 
economy would be so expanded and so changed from its familiar 
prewar shape that some very carefully laid and realistic plans 
would be lequircd to “put it back together again” It was also 
clear that this “reconversion” could not mean simply “going back” 
to wheie we weic. Employment conditions prevailing in 1940 wcie 
far fiom satisfactory Thcic were fiom six to nine million unem- 
ployed, and since 1940 several millions have been added to our labor 
force. 
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Thus the C.E.D., which is a private, nonprofit, nonpolitical or- 
ganization of businessmen formed for die single purpose of stimu- 
lating postwar planning, set as its first objective the encouraging 
of the nation’s 2,000,000 individual employers to make bold, smart, 
forward-looking postwar plans which would not only enable them 
to reconvert, when the time came, but also to expand their opera- 
tions and thus create more new productive jobs. 

To do this job the C.E.D. set out to encourage local businessmen 
and community leaders in towns and cities throughout the country 
to organize community C.E.D. committees of their own. Each of 
these local committees was asked to take on the responsibility for 
stimulating and assisting the employers in its own. town to do the 
sort of individual planning that would provide useful constructive 
jobs for the veterans of that community when tliey got back. 

To date more than 2,000 communities have C.E.D. committees, 
of which more than 50,000 local businessmen are members. One of 
the first jobs that each of these committees is asked to do is to find 
out by careful surveys; (i) how many jobs there were locally in 
1940; (2) how many dicrc arc now; and (3) how many jobs private 
employers are planning for after the war. The results of these sur- 
veys are, in most communities, very encouraging. While they can 
only show what employers in each locality expect to do, they do 
give the community committee a gauge to judge whether local 
planning sights have been set high enough to provide the jobs that 
will be needed. In any case, the survey is just the starting place. 
Local C.E.D. committees seek next to get local employers to take 
into account in their postwar planning such concrete factors as; 
reconversion problems; recruiting and training postwar personnel ; 
credit and financial needs for expansion ; new products and designs ; 
with particular attention to the “special” problems of small business. 

That these community committees are getting “down to the 
grass roots” in tackling their local planning job, and that they 
are getting results, is evidenced by the reports we get back from 
the field. In Worcester, Massachusetts, the C.E.D., in cooperation 
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With the chamber of Commerce, is concentrating local planmng 
on “helping small businesses grow bigger.” To do this dicy have 
set up an Industrial Bureau from which small enterprisers can 
obtain the expert assistance of: (i) a specialist in accounting and 
production problems; (2) a professional adviser on product engi- 
neering and sales; (3) a competent foreign trade expert. These 
men, whose salaries arc paid by the Bureau, will be in a position 
to give small businessmen in Worcester technical and professional 
assistance and advice which, individually, they could not afford. 
In addition, the Bureau will supply regular mformation services on 
such things as advertising and promotion, afford research and pat- 
enting assistance, and act as a sales representative for local Wor- 
cester products. 

Richmond, Virginia, on tlie other hand, has found that one of its 
major postwar planning problems is going to be the assisting and 
counseling of veterans who want to go into business for themselves. 
To do this they have set up a “Richmond Business Clinic.” This is 
also a joint C.E.D.-Chamber of Commerce program, which works 
as follows: Whenever demobilized servicemen, calling at either the 
Richmond United States Emp]oyment Service or the Veteran’s 
Placement Bureau, indicate a desire to go into business for them- 
selves, they arc referred to the Business Clinic at the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce. They are also given a small pamphlet to 
read that consists of (i) twelve very realistic questions which any 
man thinking of going into business might well ask himself, and 
(2) ten Items of good advice on such practical matters as sound 
credit, careful record keeping, and related problems, If, after read- 
ing this booklet, which was prepared by the executive secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the serviceman still believes he has 
what it takes to go into business, he calls at the Business Clinic. Here 
he first talks to a three-man panel of experienced local businessmen 
drawn from a revolving group of volunteers. They talk over in de- 
tail with the serviceman his experience, incentives, his choice of a 
business, and some of the other problems involved. 
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If, on the strength of this interview, the panel thinks the service- 
man is qualified to undertake the business venture he lias in mind, 
or some other business agreed upon, he is then scheduled to meet 
with a second group of businessmen in the special field which he 
wishes to enter, e.g., garage, retairstore, restaurant, insurance, 
appliance dealer. Those who are not considered siifliciently quali- 
fied, after this first general interview, to undertake a business ven- 
ture are then referred to a file of employment opportunities and 
manpower requirements maintained by the 167 member firms of 
the Richmond Sales Executive Club, plus other cooperating com- 
panies. If possible, the man is placed in a line of work where he can 
gain additional experience pointing toward going into business for 
himself later on. As for those showing definite promise and good 
qualifications for Richmond small businessmen, after they have 
met with the panel of advisers in their own chosen field, and have 
passed muster with these more specialized adviscis, they are then 
referred successively to banking representatives, in order to estab- 
lish the necessary line of credit, and then to a real-estate advisory 
group, which assists each prospective new businessman in obtain- 
ing the proper location with respect to rent, budget, his market, and 
other factors. 

Each of the steps in this Richmond Business Clinic is handled in 
a realistic and progressive manner. In summary, the three phases of 
the program are; (i) to seek out tlie facts — the real qualifications 
and sincerity of the applicant; (2) to give not only encouragement 
but definite working advice and assistance to those servicemen who 
are felt to be qualified to go into business for themselves > and (3) to 
discourage those who are not yet qualified, thus saving a potential 
business failure; but to assist these latter candidates to find jobs in 
which they will gain more experience aiming toward businesses for 
themselves later. 

Worcester and Richmond are only two out of many communities 
which have taken realistic steps to tie their postwar planning “down 
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to the facts.” Genesee County, New York, as a further example, has 
contacted every man and woman from that county in the armed 
services to find out what his or her individual postwar plans are, so 
that local job planning can be guided accordingly. A Florida C.E.D. 
committee m a primarily agricultural area has spark-plugged local 
plans to acquire a big military airport as an “air freight center” from 
which to ship their postwar produce 

Once local initiative has been aroused and organized, commu- 
nity postwar plans sometimes take unexpected turns but they are 
all aimed, in the final analysis, toward one goal— postwar jobs. Not 
every community nor every employer has been aroused to the needs 
or the responsibilities of making bold, aggressive postwar plans, but 
the number of good examples of those who have is mounting 
rapidly. We will be far better prepared for postwar this time, in 
spite of the far greater magnitude of the job, than we were in 1918. 

We are aware this time, also, that postwar plans by individual 
employers are not enough in themselves. The number of jobs and 
the relative prosperity of the economy are dependent also on a 
number of broad factors beyond the control of individual business- 
men. Postwar tax policies, provisions for war-contract termination, 
removal of wartime controls over production and distribution, reg- 
ulation of credit, foreign trade, etc., all will have a bearing on the 
success or failure of all postwar planning. The C.ED has con- 
cerned itself with this “second front” of postwar planning through 
Its Research Division. Under this part of the C.E.D program, a Re- 
search Committee of busmrasmen, aided and counseled by a 
Research Advisory Board of economists and social scientists, has 
sponsored research by eminently qualified experts on a score of 
these major economic pioblems. This research program has been 
undei way for more than a year and a half, and is now producing 
concrete results in the form of published reports, setting forth up- 
to-date factual material as well as policy recommendations on the 
specific problems studied. All C E D. research, by direction of the 
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Committee's by-laws, is done "from the standpoint of the general 
welfare and not from that of any special political or economic 

^"^“pLwar” is a relative term. As each successive day’s reports from 
the fighting fronts move the lines of battle nearer to final victory, 
the time for making postwar plans grows shorter. Plans made after 
victory will be makeshift plans at best. 

In rowing, as the straining oarsmen near the finish line, the cox- 
swain leans forward and yells, “Give it twenty.” That means pull 
those last twenty strokes with all you’ve got. 

That’s our cue for postwar planning from now until V-Day, 



EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION OF 

returning veterans with special reference 

TO THE PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAWS 16 AND 346 
Brigadier General Frank T, Hines 

Administrator of Veterans Affairs and Administrator of Retraining 
and Reemployment, Office of War Mobilization 

When the war ends we shall have a conversion problem which 
has never been equaled in the history of this country. Millions of 
people will have to change their jobs. These include not only those 
engaged in the final fabrication of munitions but those who will 
be displaced from overexpanded raw materials and parts industries. 
Include those who will be displaced in civilian industries by the 
return of old employees from munitions industries as well as the 
armed services. Some of those released will be wartime workers who 
will not want a new job; but many of them will be individuals whose 
first job was in a munitions plant Others who were formerly un- 
skilled workers will have shown themselves capable of doing more 
skilled work but will have no specific experience in skills needed 
in civilian industry. Into this situation will come ten million return- 
ing soldiers also seeking peacetime jobs and retraining for these 
jobs. One fifth of tliese will have had little or no civilian work experi- 
ence. Perhaps a third to a half will have had their educational plans 
interrupted. Some will be disabled. Month after month the stream 
of job seekers released from wartime activity, many requiring train- 
ing for civilian work, will be renewed. Before the transition to 
peace is fully accomplished, as much as a third of the working 
force of the country is likely to need to be engaged in a different 
kind of activity than it was engaged in during the war 
As a consequence of the seriousness of the situation, there is more 
constructive thinking going on today on economic, social, and edu- 
cational problems than has occurred in any equal period before. 
Some of it is being put into effect In addition to other conversion 
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legislation, the Seventy-eighth Congress has already passed two bills 
providing among other things education and training for veterans. 
These acts represent tremendous progress in the treatment of vet- 
erans We are better equipped for handling the situation of the re- 
turning veteran of this war than we have been in any previous war. 
These laws covering the rights of veterans are outstanding pieces 
of social legislation and may be regarded as explicit public lecogni- 
tion of the importance of our human resources and of human values 
generally. This legislation, however, only sets a framework for the 
constructive activity which is to follow. There remains the problem 
of implementation. In the educational field this wdl depend upon 
our schools and other training facilities and the wisdom and re- 
sourcefulness of the educators of our country. 

Public Law i 6 for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans, and 
Public Law 346 known as the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, provide the most extensive educational opportunity on an 
adult level ever sponsored by any government. The purpose of this 
legisladon is to readjust our service men and women occupationally 
and to enable them to recapture educational advantages lost by rea- 
son of entrance into the armed services. 

Aside from the fact that this educational opportunity is a matter 
of justice to those who were forced to forgo their educational plans 
in order to serve their country or to readjust themselves occupa- 
tionally, the experiment of equalizing educational opportunity on 
the higher levels for a representative cross section of all classes of 
society is an arresting innovation which should have far-reaching 
effects. Many who might otherwise never have received a college 
education will receive one now. 

There is no way of exactly estimating how many returned sol- 
diers will avail themselves of the educational opportunities rcpic- 
sented by this legislation We know, however, that approximately 
five million of our enlisted men arc twenty-five years of age and 
under. We also knovir that for the Army as a whole approximately 
36 per cent are eligible for higher education. However, some of 
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these men will be married and will have other responsibilities and 
those over twenty-five are not likely to continue their education. 
Everything considered and judging from experience in adult edu- 
cation and from studies made by the Information and Education 
Division of the Aimy Service Forces, it is estimated, very roughly 
of course, that the number who will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for education at Government expense will be about a mil- 
lion, or even as high as a million and a half. Much will depend upon 
the excellence and suitability of the education or training; available 
and other factors. If jobs are plentiful, the number availing them- 
selves of educational opportunities will be probably less than a mil- 
lion, If jobs are scarce and there is considerable unemployment, 
perhaps a million and a half will be in the educational program 
contemplated by this legislation. This estimate, of course, does not 
include the large number who will be taking short refresher and 
retraining courses as a part of their induction into industry. 

One factor which must be considered in estimating the number 
who will undertake training is the educational level of the men in 
our armed services. According to estimates based on studies made 
by the Information and Education Division of the Army, 14 per 
cent are college men, including 3 per cent who arc graduates, 52 
per cent are high-school men, of which number almost half arc 
graduates, The remainder, or 34 per cent, are on the grade-school 
level. As compared widi men in World War 1 , 80 per cent of whom 
were on the grade-school level, this is a remarkable showing in 
increased education. The armed forces of the United States are 
probably the best educated the world has ever seen. The chances 
are, therefore, that a fair proportion of these men will be taking 
training of some sort, for those who have education usually seek 
more of it 

The government program for the education and training of vet- 
erans may be most conveniently discussed under the provisions of 
Public Law 346 and Public Law 16. 

According to Public Law 346, otherwise known as the G I. Bill 
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of Rights, men and women who have had ninety days of active 
service since September i6, 1940, exclusive of time spent in edu- 
cation under the Army Specialized Training Program or the 
Navy’s College Training Program, who were discharged under 
conditions other tlian dishonorable and whose education was in- 
terrupted by reason of entrance into the services or who desire a 
refresher or retraming course, may receive one year of education 
or training in an institution of their choice or in on-the-job train- 
ing in industry, and additional education or training not to exceed 
the length of time spent in the service exclusive of the time of the 
specialized training just mendoned, provided they remain success- 
ful in their studies according to the standards of the institution giv- 
ing the training. 

Any one twenty-five or under at the time of entering the service 
will be presumed to have had his or her education interrupted or 
interfered with by the war. Those over twenty-five at the time of 
entrance will be requirecJ to present evidence in proof of such inter- 
ruption if they desire to pursue courses of education or training be- 
yond the one year to which all arc entitled. 

The law provides that appheadon for training must be made 
within two years after discharge from the service or after the termi- 
nation of the present war, whichever is the later, and that training 
may not extend beyond four years for any individual or beyond 
seven years after the termination of the war. 

The Act provides freedom of educational opportunity without 
interference of any kind. The Veterans Administration exercises 
no control or supervision over cither the institutions or the educa- 
tional process. Any eligible person is entitled to such course of edu- 
cation or training as he may elect at any approved educational or 
training institution in which he chooses to enroll, whether 01 not 
located in the State in which he resides, which will accept or retain 
him as a student or trainee, and he may be taken out of training 
only if it is found by the Administrator of Veterans Affairs that. 
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according to the regularly prescribed standards and practices of the 
institution, the conduct or progress of such person is unsatisfactory. 

The Veterans Administration will pay to institutions giving 
training to veterans under these provisions the customary cost of 
tuition, including laboratory fees and the cost of books and supplies 
and such other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, and 
travel, as are regularly required of other students in the institution, 
up to $500.00 for an ordinary school year No payments, however, 
may be made to industrial establishments and similar facilities pro- 
viding training on the job Tools, books, and equipment provided 
for training will be released to those successfully completing a 
course of training. 

While enrolled in and pursuing a course, the qualified individual 
will be paid by the Veterans Administration a subsistence allow- 
ance of $50.00 a month if he or she is without dependents, and 
$75 00 a month if he or she has a dependent or dependents, includ- 
ing regular holidays and leave not exceeding thirty days in a calen- 
dar year. The individual taking a part-time course will be paid 
lesser sums accordingly. 

A guidance service is furnished and is available but its acceptance 
on the part of any individual is entirely voluntary. Individuals may 
secure educational and vocational guidance and counseling either 
at an educational institution of theu- choice, or at guidance centers 
of the Veterans Administration set up in its regional offices, or in 
special centers in colleges and other institutions. 

Public Law 346 provides, in addition to education, hospital facili- 
ties; loans for homes, farms, or businesses; and other benefits. Edu- 
cational benefits are only a part, but a vei y important part of the 
law. 

The other Act, Public Law 16, extends the rehabilitation activi- 
ties of the Veterans Administi.ition to provide foi a program to last 
for six years aftci the termin.Uion of the present war, during which 
period a veteran, man or woman, with a pensionable disability may 
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receive training up to four years specifically mined at the rcsloiation 
of employability. 

To be eligible for such training, the veteran must have been m 
the active military or naval service at any time after September i6, 
1940, and during the present war; must have been ilischarged 
under circumstances other than dishonoiablc; must have a dis- 
ability incurred in or aggravated by such service for which n 
pension is payable under laws administcied by the Veteians Ad- 
ministration, or would be but for receipt of rctiicment pay, and 
must be in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handi- 
cap caused by such service-connected disability. 

Previous to entrance upon a tiainmg piogiam the disabled vet- 
eran must undergo a process of advisement in which his abilities and 
disabilities are considered in relation to his adjustment in an occu- 
pation. The guidance process takes into consideration his educa- 
tion, previous vocational training, present skills and aptitudes, and 
his interests and personal desires, the object being adjustment of 
the individual in an occupation that will maximize his abilities and 
make minimal demands on his disability, which will be suited to 
him, and m which, when his training is completed, he will be at no 
disadvantage in competition with others. 

After the advisement is completed and an occupational objective 
has been selected from among several that have been considered, 
training is carried out by means of existing educational agencies 
selected for the purpose, and as far as possible in the region of the 
veteran’s residence, The cost of training, including tuition, equip- 
ment, supplies, and transportation, is borne by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 

During the period of training and foi two months thcicaftcr, 
the veteran if single receives a pension of I92.00 a month and if 
itiarned {103 50, a.nd $5*75 ^ month additional foi each dcpcndciu 
child and {11,50 for each dependent parent. While in tiainmg the 
veteran is entided to the same benefit, if he suffers an injury or an 
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aggiavation of an injuiy, as would be due him if such disability or 
aggravation were service connected within the meaning of the law 
covering suck cases, except that such an injury must not result from 
his own willful misconduct. 

This law dillcis from Public Law 346 in that the responsibility 
of the Veterans Administration to sec the veteran through the edu- 
cational process and into employment cannot be delegated In all 
cases of disability, careful guidance and advisement are necessary, 
because a disabled person is usually limited in his occupational 
choices to a greater extent than the physically normal person. The 
training, howevci , is carried on by established institutions. 

Success in the leadjustment of the disabled depends on several 
things: first, an adequate retraining program to remove the handi- 
cap and make the individual fully employable in a selected occupa- 
tion; second, realization on the pait of employers that every job 
does not lecpiiie two hands, two feet, and two eyes and that the 
disabled person may be just as efficient as one who is not disabled; 
third, prcpaiation on the part of industry for the employment of 
the disabled thiough plant surveys and job studies fiom the point 
of view of the physical demands of the different types of work. 

Flow many veterans will pursue courses of training under this 
law depends upon tlic length of the war and the casualty list. The 
casualty list now stands at over 400,000. Approximately 250,000 vet- 
erans of World War II aic now on the pension rolls of the Veterans 
Administration. There are now in tiaming and ready for entrance 
into training under the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Service of the Veterans Administiation approximately 7,000 dis- 
abled vetcians. On the basis of these facts and experience with the 
rehabilitation piogiam after tlic last war, the number of veterans 
seeking rehabilitation will piobably run into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

These two piogiams constitute a challenge to adult education at 
all levels Successful 1 ediabilitalion and general adjustment of our 
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servicemen will require comprehension of tlie unique character of 
the problem and a high order of skill in establishing a proper edu- 
cational environment for vetaans, in setting up suitable training 
facilities, in the construction and streamlining of courses, and in 
teaching methods. The returning veterans will present innumer- 
able but not insurmountable problems. They will not want to be 
segregated as a special class in education, yet they will not want to 
be among children They will want full courses of training but they 
will want courses that are streamlined and shortened. They will 
want to catch up with others and thus readjust themselves in die 
social scene. The point of readjustment is missed entirely if we fail 
to see that educational readjustment means quickly catching up to 
where the individual would have been had not the war intervened. 

There is growing evidence that educational leaders arc preparing 
to meet the problem. Several States have set up area schools in the 
form of technical institutes giving terminal courses on a pre-engi- 
neering level, in most cases in connection with universities, colleges, 
and other established institutions, as a part of a permanent scheme 
of adult education. Several State Boards are arranging credits to- 
ward advanced standing for veterans. Some of our largest and best 
known universities are instituting summary courses m which the 
basic elements of education are given in preparation for profes- 
sional work or for the junior or senior year in college, as the case 
may be and as the situation warrants. Education during the war, 
especially in the armed forces, has taught us that it is possible to 
speed up education without losing materially any of the values, just 
as it is possible to speed up production in an aircraft factory, al- 
though it would be dangerous to assume that the two problems are 
intrinsically similar. 

The men coming back will need and will desire the best that our 
educational institutions can give them It is important that the best 
schools for given purposes shall be used. In giving our vctei ans tlic 
best not only they but the nation will profit. 



COLLEGE AND THE DEMOBILIZED STUDENT 
Howard L. Bevis 

President of 0/no State University 

In a recent address before an Ohio industrial group, Charles F. 
Kettering, top-flight engineer and inventor, said: “I think we ought 
to have a postwar plan. But after we make the postwar plan that we 
think is most likely to happen, then wc ought to make three others 
on each side of it. That will make seven. And then the chance is, 
most of what will happen will be some part of those seven.” 

Had Mr. Kettering been addressing college presidents instead of 
industrialists, he might well have chosen the same theme. Flexibil- 
ity, the ability to adapt quickly to unexpected situations, must be 
basic in all our thinking for the postwar period. 

Many a college president contemplating the program for his in- 
stitution in tlic years that lie just ahead may wish that he might 
somehow read the minds of the “G I. Joes” and the “G. I Janes” to 
know better what they are thinking about postwar education. But 
it is doubtful that even such clairvoyance would yield much helpful 
information. In isolated cases, men and women in the service know 
what they want, and many of them will have the determination to 
realize their ambitions But, by and large, these young people seem 
to be concentrating their thoughts on the war job to be done, and on 
returning home as soon as possible—without very definite thoughts 
about what they may do after they become civilians once more. 

They realize, perhaps, that circumstances beyond control may 
alter decisions made today. So must school administrators. The 
manner of demobilization at once emphasizes the necessity for flexi- 
bility in all our planning. We must adjust to many conditions yet to 
be fixed. Even as this is written, the Army and the Navy are an- 
nouncing demobilization plans that give an entirely different slant 

'Prepared with die as^iistancL of Hirold K Schell eager, Director of Public Relations for 
Ohio State University 
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to the thinking of many college people. The Army proposes, at the 
close of hostilities in Europe, to start a reduction in personnel all 
over the world through the release first of those with dependents 
and longest service records in combat. This is not what many 
expected. 

Had a general release been made from the European theater 
while the Pacific forces were kept intact to complete the job there, 
the early dischargees would have included a large percentage of 
men of normal college age. Now, unless there be a further change 
of plans, we may expect that most of those discharged from all 
theaters until Japan is defeated will be older persons or those with 
children. They probably will be much less interested in college work 
on the usual schedule, a factor which must be reckoned with in our 
academic planning. 

We already have some of the casualties and we may expect many 
more of them Ohio State now has approximately two hundred. 
With few exceptions, thus far, they have wanted no special treat- 
ment, no special courses. Our experience with them ha.s borne out 
fully the statement made by one of our former students with service 
in many camps here and overseas, who writes : 

Servicemen positively do not wish to be segregated for purposes of edu- 
cation, They don’t want regimentation nor do they want special courses 
catering to their every need and whim. All types of spcciali'/cd training, 
in service, are conducted along the same lines, whether it he on the col- 
lege campus or in the jungle schools of New Guinea and Africa Special- 
ization, regimentation, and segregation are the rules and there can be no 
exceptions For the purposes of war this type of training may h.ivc its role 
but for the purposes of peace let us have an about-face . . From my own 
experience and in contacts with men from the fighting fronts, in base 
camps and in hospitals from here to Australia, I find that the chief hope 
and prayer of every fighting man is "to have an opportunity to live a 
normal life. ... In programs of education, servicemen want full paitici- 
patLon in all phases of the program. They want a rich, vaiicti, and dyna- 
mic program in which they arc treated like every one else, Tliey want a 
definite part in the scheme of thmgs, a sense of “belongingness.” 
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This, however, does not mean, I take it, that servicemen returning 
to our campus will want everything just as it was before the war. 
They may not want special courses into which they are segregated. 
But they may well want special combinations of courses and special 
curricula. Wc are likely to find that we mustdiscaid for them some 
of our long-standing patterns of prerequisites. The exsoldier who 
wants nondegree college work in accounting may not be content to 
wade through a sequence of economics courses before he is per- 
mitted to take die subject in which he is interested We owe him, at 
least, a duty of candid consideration. Even where the prerequisite 
is clearly related to the subject desired, we may find it necessary to 
give the mature veteran the benefit of doubt in recognizing special- 
ized service as an equivalent for the preliminary course or courses. 

It is quite likely that out of the necessity for this “education by 
individual prescription” as applied to returning veterans we will 
learn many things that can be carried over into our service to other 
students. 

We may also find that m many cases we must readjust our college 
time schedules to meet the needs of the veteran clientele. Most of 
those older persons and men with dependents scheduled for dis- 
charge at the close of the war in Europe will not find it possible to 
take full-time college work. But that does not mean that all of them 
will abandon thought of higher education. For them evening 
courses of full-credit nature may be the answer 

Here at Ohio State we have established a “Twilight School” offer- 
ing regular university courses at night. The subjects are chosen on 
the basis of demand, and all are taught by regular membeis of the 
University staff They arc open to all employed men and women, 
but numerous returned veterans already are enrolled and we expect 
very many more For the .academic year 1944-1945 we have sched- 
uled 105 evening couiscs in 39 departments of instruction, and 
others can be added as new needs arise. 

In all of its postwar planning thus far, Ohio State has sought to 
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achieve a viewpoint and a procedure, rather than a determination of 
courses and curricula. Courses and curricula can be worked out 
pretty quickly as needs and desires become clear, if only our view- 
point and procedure are such as to achieve the all-jmporlant 
flexibility. 

For more than a year our University Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning has been at work. Its investigations have extended into every 
department. Out of this study have come procedures for handling 
what we call the “demobilized student” — the individual whose 
higher education has been interrupted either by military service or 
by employment in war industry. The latter must not be neglected 
In our plans, for, as our committee observes; 

Although in our thinking we may tend to focus attention on the cx- 
soldier, we should be conscious of the excivihan worker as well The 
young man or woman who has left high school or college to take a job 
may be as handicapped by the break in his formal education, as much 
benefited by informal educational experience, and as much thstiirbcd by 
problems of adapting himself to the ways of peace, as his soldier brother 
In short, no valid educational basis for discrimination between the two 
groups is apparent. 

We have selected as special adviser to those demobilized from 
military service one of our staff members who served overseas in the 
last war and later for several years was afflliated with the Veterans 
Administration. 

We have established procedures by which those who have had 
specialized study in either the Army or the Navy or those who have 
taken nonmihtary work in the Armed Services Institute may, when 
properly qualified, receive university credit for such studies. Wc 
have specifically evaluated in terms of university credit the work 
done in army training courses. 

For those individuals who did not graduate from high school, wc 
have the category of ‘special student.” For those clesinng speci.il 
course combinations not fitting into any existing curricula wc have 
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made special provisions, “nondegree students” we call them, in the 
College of Ai ts and Sciences. 

We have provided that returning students who feel that failures 
during their last previous quarters in residence were the result of 
emotional disluibance may, on application, have that quarter’s 
grades removed from the record. We have also provided that vet- 
erans who in llicii fiist quarter after return fail to make good rec- 
ords, because of problems of icadjustment, may also have that 
quarter’s grades erased. 

On completion of the preliminary report of tlie committee, of 
which the above aie a few highlights, we felt the need for advice 
and counsel on the part of individuals outside our own circle. Ac- 
cordingly, about the fii st of March, we invited to the campus a score 
of leaders from military services, govcinment, industry, agriculture, 
labor, secondaiy education, and the college associations of our own 
State. To them we submitted our piogram, and invited free and 
frank discussion, Tlicir suggestions were most helpful. In organiz- 
ing such a conference, we were not unmindful of the fact that 
education is not a thing unto itself. We must educate the demobil- 
ized student, as well as the othci young people who come to us, for 
life in their times To achieve that end, we need, and shall continue 
to need, all possible information on the probable trends of industry 
and needs of society during the postwar years On many points in 
the discussion our conferees weic not agreed But their viewpoints 
were stimulating and helpful, forewarning us of the many possible 
contingencies for which wc need to prepare 

From tlie thinking in our committee, from the conference to 
which wc invited outside consultants, and from continuing discus- 
sion all ovci the campus, wc believe that Ohio State has glimpsed 
some of the seven postwar plans which Mr. Kettering suggests. 

Life m lus time foi the demobilized student will be different from 
that of the normally ciicumstanccd college youth. We want our 
education to be realistic. Yet, lest I be misunderstood, at this point I 
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want to emphasize as strongly as I may that we arc not proposing to 
scatter the students’ attention over a vast surface of sliallow educa- 
tional effort We do not believe tliat all students, with then varying 
aptitudes, desires, and conditioning circumstances, can be icquiicd 
to take a common curriculum of “fundamentals.” There are too 
many fundamentals for any one person to Icain in any college 
course. We do hold strongly to fundamentals rather than to “finish- 
ing” courses designed to send the student out into tlic world ready 
to take over a job on sight. Schools can never piofilably elide the 
process of “learning the job,” the details of the job, when the job is 
found. Our hope is to ground the learner in fund a mentals suffi- 
ciently deep and wide to form the base for whatever detailed train- 
ing his work or living after college calls for. 

In short, we hope to diversify the pattern of our offerings to meet 
demonstrable needs. But those offerings must still provide sound 
education. 



COUNSELING STUDENTS IN THE 
POSTWAR COLLEGE 

E. G. Williamson 

Dean of Students, Viofcesoi of Psychology, and Chan man. Committee on 
the Cdorduiation of Counseling Set vices fot Veterans, Umveisity 
of Minnesota, Vtcsidcnt, Amencan College Personnel Association 

The student body of the postwar college will consist of three types 
of students differing markedly in type and range of interests, apti- 
tudes, educational and vocational backgrounds, and personal ex- 
periences, These three groups are: recent high-school graduates dif- 
fering little fiom prewar ficshmen, except perhaps in numbers go- 
ing to college, war workers who interrupted and delayed their 
schooling to work in factories from patriotic and financial motives; 
and war veterans, many of them married and with serious physical 
handicaps, others with an interval of as much as five or six years 
since they last studied for a school examination. 

The counseling and instruction of the first group, recent high- 
school graduates, may not differ materially in procedure from the 
prewar program, except in so far as economic and general social 
conditions change the motives, attitudes, and interests of this group. 
The second group, war workers, will resemble prewar students 
who were employed one or more years between high-school gradu- 
ation and entrance into college and those who canceled out of col- 
lege after one or two years of enrollment in order to earn sufficient 
money to complete their education This type of student, while not 
unknown in prewar days, was never at any time as large a group as 
It may be after this wai . The effects of such employment upon study 
skills and work habits are known Many educators, particularly 
those who deal with the failing student, assume that one or more 
years of such work cxjici icnccs produce desirable maturity on tlic 
part of those who took their school woik less seriously than the 
teachers thought dcsirahlc. We may well see frequent demonstra- 
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tions of the fact that such experience does not inevitably lead to 
maturity and the acquisition of classroom skills. Work m a machine 
shop may produce maturity but it also sometimes sciiously inter- 
feres -with the bookish type of learning required in most schools 
Most college counselors anticipate the greatest need for special 
counseling of individuals in the third group, wai veterans. Essen- 
tially, counseling veterans involves helping them to re-indiict them- 
selves mto civilian life. We hear much today of the reconversion of 
factories. We must become equally informed about the more serious 
and less obvious problem of reconversion of people. Unless this re- 
conversion of people is done effectively, the reconverted factories 
will not be manned with efScient workers. It is no minor task for an 
individual to shift from a military type of living to the status of a 
self-dependent citizen in a democracy. Sclf-rcsponsil)ility and self- 
direction of civilians differ markedly from the military chain of 
command, segregated care in feeding and housing, separation from 
family and community life, the way of living geared to short-term 
destructive objectives (2, pp, 68-73). The mere changing of mili- 
tary to civilian uniforms will not necessarily produce a coi respond- 
ing change in the fundamental adjustments of ilie individual. Ob- 
viously, soldiers and sailors with physical disabilities will be delayed 
in this shift and many others will need the assistance of personal 
counseling because of emotional and attitudinal difficulties. De- 
layed occupational training beyond the normal period of early 
adolescent years with the consequent delay in beginning an occu- 
pational career will so worry many veterans that they may seize the 
first good job offered to them. One remembers quite dearly the 
many individuals who, ten or fifteen years after the last war, real- 
ized that they had reached the limit of their occupational careers 
because of limited and incomplete training. For individuals to 
attempt to make up this incompleteness in training one or moi c 
decades after the normal adolescent period leads, many times, to 
tragic results. The magnitude of this situation is revealed by the esti- 
mate of one-and-one-half million man-years of college education 
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lost between 1940 and 1945 (2, p. 69). Such educational deficits, 
many of which will never be wiped out, will make difficult any 
social program of conserving human talent. From the standpoint of 
society’s need foi trained manpower and the limited resources 
available in the immediate futuie, one may conclude that the tasks 
facing the college are not only large in magnitude but also crucial 
in importance. 

Problems of Adjustment 

Current experience with veterans and war workers returning to 
campuses indicates that many of diem make the transition to nor- 
mal civilian life without serious difficulties. Other individuals 
experience one or more of the following major problems of 
adjustments. 

What to Do — Woi]{^ o) School? It is understandable why vet- 
erans and war workers would need to review their occupational 
plans Some are untrained for civilian work, possessing only army 
vocational teaming and experience. Odicrs desire to abandon their 
prewar civilian training and occupation and do not know what to 
substitute. Some have finished high school and are ready for em- 
ployment Still others have only just begun their civilian vocational 
training. These individuals need the same type of occupational 
counseling given to freshmen in an increasing number of schools. 
It should be noted that occupational reorientation will begin while 
many men arc still m military sei vice and will continue through the 
discharge or separation centers to the programs of various commu- 
nity agencies. The fact that these men have had military experience 
and arc more mature in years will not necessarily result in wiser 
choices of occupational employment Many individuals will make 
tragic mistakes in desiring to become financially secure through 
immediate employment. Five or ten years from now these individ- 
uals may be so insufficiently trained that they will have reached 
their occupational ceiling without exhausting their aptitudes 

Hou/ to Finance Training. The two Congressional acts provid- 
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ing for subsidized retraining of veterans will not, in many cases, 
provide all the finances needed. An individual who desires to secure 
four or more years of college professional training and who at the 
same time has a wife and one or more children will not be able to 
meet all his financial needs dirough this subsidy The colleges will 
need to provide supplemental financial assistance in tlic form of 
part-time employment, scholarships, and loans The picsciU is an 
auspicious time for storing up money for needed scholarship and 
loan funds. 

Educational Credit for Military Experience. Many veterans will 
experience an urge to make up lost time and to avoid repeating the 
learning of what is already known as a result of military experiences 
and training at home and abroad. Through the wise leadership of 
Colonel F. T. Spaulding, procedures and policies have been widely 
adopted by high school and college to make possible the granting 
of additional credit when soldiers and sailors have actually learned 
the equivalent of what is required of civilian students (2, pp. 58- 
64). The United States Armed Forces Institute of Matlison, Wis- 
consin, oders a program of testing and record reporting which will 
do much to avoid the mistakes made after the last wai through 
which soldiers and sailors were granted additional credits beyond 
what they knew with the result that many failed to make satisfac- 
tory progress in advanced courses. The use of standardized cxamin- 
adons to determine what an individual has learned through other 
than formal classroom experiences has been advocated for several 
decades and practised by many of the leading institutions, Such a 
procedure will become standard practice in the case of many vet- 
erans and war workers. It is not too visionary perhaps to anticipate 
that these experiences in the granting of credit will lead to pio- 
found changes in the educational institutions and will do much to 
break up the uniformity of the present lock-step system so widely 
deplored but even more widely practised 
Hew Curhcula for Old. Many veterans and war workers will dc- 
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Sire to complete tlic standard curiicula that they were undertaking 
at the time they left for war. Othcis will have changed interests and 
occupational objectives and will desire to shift their curricula and 
use wliat tliey can salvage out of the picwar credits. Others will de- 
sire to complete training as quickly as possible and will bring dif- 
feicnt pressuies upon faculty adviseis to eliminate many of the 
required subjects Still otheis will expect colleges to organize less 
than foiii-year cuiiicula, in technical fields such as engineering, on 
the grounds that the regular four-year cuiricula contain too much 
theoretical material not nccessaiy for practical employment. Some 
individuals will have developed an aversion to the exclusive war 
emphasis upon teclimcal subjects and technical experiences and will 
desire to browse for several years in the humanities and the social 
sciences. Many will wish to go to school part time and work part 
time; an increasing nuinhei will wish to attend night-school classes 
or to take correspondence courses. During the first few years follow- 
ing the icturn of the vetcians and war workers we may expect a 
much widci range of requests for couiscs and curricula than the 
colleges have been accustomed to consider as the proper content of 
higher education. Many of these ilcmands made upon the colleges 
wdl be II ansitory and others will be unwise. It would appear that 
college faculties will need to keep clearly in mind the central pur- 
pose of higher education in the making of those adjustments which 
are in line with tlie changing needs of the individuals and of society 
Already many college administiators have wrapped their academic 
shroud tightly aiound them and reiterate their credo that that 
which IS new in higher education is to be avoided. Most colleges 
will undoubtedly make temporary adjustments for the emergency 
situation without sacrificing fundamental curricula — newly emerg- 
ing ones as well as old ones, 

Segie^ndon. The question is still current whethei veterans 
shoukl be segregated in college dormitories, in special curricula 
schools or colleges, aiwl whetlicr special counseling facilities should 
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be established for veterans apart from those for other students. An 
unfriendly critic might suspect that some colleges desire segrega- 
tion in the hope that they will thereby keep pure and undcfiled 
tlieir regular curricula. Others plan special college facilities in order 
that they may secure greater Hexibihty to meet the wide range of 
need and demands on the part of individual vetcians. In gcncial, 
experience would seem to indicate that veterans desire primauly to 
become normal members of the community and do not desire to be 
segregated in any way. They wish to resume tlie life of a civilian 
student; they definitely do not wish to be labeled or stigmatized by 
being barred from freedom of choice to go and come as do other 
students. 

Morale. Many individuals making the transition fiom military 
or war-worker status to civilian status will experience a profound 
feeling of deflation. Young men who have achieved important 
positions of command with the attendant distinctions of insignia 
and special social status must necessarily expect such a deflation as 
they shift to a civilian uniform which is not distinguished from that 
of thousands of other individuals. During the initial period of this 
transition a special type of personnel relationship may be necessary 
for many veterans, both those able-bodied and those disabled, With- 
out such counseling many individuals may become discouraged 
and embarrassed as well as deflated and abandon their attempts to 
complete dicir education. Effective personnel counseling at this 
point may help to produce more completely trained individuals 

What Should the Colleges Do to Meet This Situation? 

Space permits only brief mention of five steps colleges need to 
take to deal with the six adjustment problems outlined above 

I. Procedures should be developed and policies adopted with re- 
gard to granting educational credit for military tiaining and ex- 
periences in line with the policies indicated above. Lip-scrvicc 
acceptance of the general policy is not enough; colleges must be 
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more aggiessive in encouraging students to apply for a review of 
their experience and training records. 

2 More effective health and mental-hygiene facilities must be 
made available, particularly duiing the first few years of the vet- 
eran’s icsidcnce m college Military psychiatrists report that we may 
expect many individuals who need psychiatiic assistance m addi- 
tion to the morale type of counseling referred to above. It goes 
without saying that tliere will be moie physically handicapped in- 
dividuals on the campus needing expert assistance than we are 
accustomed to observing. Relatively few colleges have adequate 
health service and mental-hygiene assistance. Unless these facili- 
ties are greatly expanded, the results will be tragic for the individ- 
ual veteran and for the college community. 

3 Each institution should now plan and establish effective orien- 
tation programs, including how-to-study courses, occupational ori- 
entation couises, and refresher courses in certain basic subjects. It 
is self-evident that military experience causes many individuals to 
lose the basic learning skills acquired during prewar residence in 
schools or colleges The.sc individuals need to go through warm- 
ing-up exercises before beginning regular classroom work. Current 
reports from veterans now in residence in colleges indicate that at 
least half of them, especially during the first few months of resi- 
dence, feel the need of relearning how to study effectively. Unless 
something i? done about these problems, many veterans will leave 
college with unsatisfactory records and with resentment against 
the institutions. 

4. More effective counseling programs must be constructed Fac- 
ulty membeis need to be more carefully selected and systematically 
trained and ictraincd in the development of effective counseling 
techniques. At the piesent time, counseling on most campuses con- 
sists of policing or cnfoicing faculty requirements for graduation, 
and in other insiitutions counseling consists of a general type of 
relationship, fiiendly in nature but not always effective in assisting 
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the individual student. Each institution must £tcc selected mem- 
bers of the faculty from other duties so that they may have siifiicient 
time and incentive to develop effectiveness in counseling students. 
The efforts of these faculty counselors must be supplemented by 
experts in mental hygiene^ healthy reading disabiliticsj aptitude test- 
ing, vocational guidance, and related counseling specialties. Coun- 
seling is no longer limited to approving the student’s choice of 
subjects. It involves assisting the student to make the most of his 
opportunities in college, and helping him remove obstacles in 
learnmg how to use his aptitudes effectively. 

5. More effective administrative organization of counseling and 
personnel work for veterans is needed in all colleges. At the piesent 
time, most institutions permit students to seek counseling on a 
permissive basis, \yith the exception of the type of counseling re- 
ferred to above, the enforcement of giaduation requirements. If 
present experience is valid, then each veteran should be counseled 
at least during the first few months of residence in the institution 
by trained faculty counselors supplemented by experts m aptitude 
testing, occupational orientation, mental hygiene, and related sub- 
jects. But counseling can be effective only when it is a requested 
relationship. Therefore, special veterans’ counselors, agents, and 
committees must seek to coordinate, to expedite, and to encourage 
veterans to seek the type of counseling that they need. 

Far too many college administrators “solve” their counseling 
problems by the mere “paper appointment” of instructors as coun- 
selors. But effective counseling can be developed only by careful 
initial selection of instructors, reduction of other duties, and by a 
strong program of continuous, in-service training If counseling is 
important in higher education as one of several means of improv- 
ing the quality of students’ learning, then the college should flevotc 
money, time, and effort to developing a program that produces the 
desired results. The strategic importance of counseling will justify 
expenditures for counseling if one considers and values the need for 
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doing everything possible to minimize the wastage of human talent 
caused by the war and by the reconversion lo civilians of tliirteen 
million potential citizens whose individual and collective aptitudes 
will be needed in the rebuilding of society In the face of such a 
social task, the college can do no less than its full share in helping 
students salvage as much as possible from their prewar and war 
experiences through revitalized instruction and personalized coun- 
seling. 
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CITY SCHOOLS FACE PROBLEMS OF 
POSTWAR EDUCATION 

Vierlmg Kersey 

Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 

While “peak effort for Victory" must continue to be tiic keynote 
of educational activity until the wai is tvon on all fronts, immediate 
preparation must be made to meet those acute problems that will 
attend peace, military and industrial demobilization, and future 
construction and reconstruction^ The whole problem of residence 
stability and the shifting of population must be met. These prob- 
lems will be serious The type of student in the schools of tomorrow 
will be quite different from that to which educators have become 
accustomed. Instead of callow youths, proceeding year by year up 
the educational ladder, men and women more mature than their 
years measure will fill our classrooms. These young people, mured 
to hardship, developed in initiative, accustomed to responsibility, 
and returning with an intimate acquaintance of global geography, 
will demand, and will only patronize, schools different from those 
to which we and diey previously were accustomed. 

The magnitude of the educational job will be tremendous. The 
war has meant a sudden cessation of the ordinary type of education, 
soon after they attained eighteen years, for practically all male stu- 
dents. These millions, after their discharge from service, will burst 
in a flood upon schools, classrooms, and teachers, desiring to con- 
tinue or complete their interrupted educations. The excellent train- 
ing, both basic and specialized, which they have received in the 
armed forces has definitely accentuated the desires of millions of 
men for training beyond that which they would have expected in 
ordinary times. When they return, they will countenance no failure 
on the part of educators. 

Education must prepare, not only for those of the eleven or 
twelve million men and women in the armed forces who desire 
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to continue tlicir schooling, but also for many of those of the twenty 
million or more workers m war industry who must be re-trained or 
“re-tookd” after the industrial demobilization and reconversion 
which will follow total victory. Many of tlvese workers have re- 
ceived wartime training fitting them only for specialized work in 
wartime production. They are not qualified for more generalized 
industrial work under peacetime conditions, and many of tliem 
will refuse to return to the less skilled or unskilled labor which 
was their means of submarginal livelihood before World War If. 
For the safety of our society and for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our democracy, these workers must be given training to 
meet the needs of the future. 

In general, the prognim as we see it at the present time will be 
developed out of the program and projects of the war years which 
we have so far experienced. The work of the public schools in pre- 
induction training, in guidance, and in specialist training in the 
junior colleges for the armed forces has given us experience and 
insight into many ways, methods, and practices which are desirable 
and already of proved value. To a great extent, the program will be 
comparable to our present program, but expanded, strengthened, 
specialized, and vitalized. 

An adequate guidance program for these returning men and 
women is an essential first step which must be taken before courses 
of study, teaching methods, and educational procedures can be de- 
vised and applied. It is futile and a waste of money in tax-supported 
institutions to permit students to enroll in courses without first 
helping them to make sure that their training will prove to be 
an integral part of a well-organized plan. This has been found 
equally true in the Los Angeles City schools with reference to 
pre-induction training. The splendid program already developed 
so effectively in this field is now being expanded and developed for 
all future guidance. The problem of student guidance is treated in 
considerable detail in the accompanying article by Dean E G. 
Williamson. 
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These basic considerations must be given attention as the city 
school system views the future. The fundamentals, the basic skills, 
and essential knowledges must be adequate, useful, and usable. Dis- 
cipline and standards of accomplishment will be icquircd and ex- 
pected almost as definitely in schooling as they arc in the armed 
forces. Health and fitness, both mental and physical, must be fore- 
most in any educational program. Many of the leturning men and 
women merit particular consideration in these areas because of the 
strains and tensions to which they have been subjected. Their 
health consciousness must be maintained. Education must pro- 
vide for them wholesome recreation, entertainment, and play. 

The field of human relationships must not be forgotten. Present 
evidence indicates that returnmg men and women need help to see 
the necessity for study in this field as well as study in the fields of 
English, mathematics, and science. New world concepts, the air- 
age program, plastics, new metals, materials, and methods of pro- 
duction will be readily accepted and expected by students because 
of their wartime experience. Careful preparation and presentation 
of labor and management relationships must be provided, lest we 
as a nation become engulfed in strife and bloc-control praedees. 
The relationships of a citizen to his government must be kept ever 
before these students as a bond to the American way of life. They 
must realize that basic skills and professional tiaining arc open 
to all and for all. They will learn that diey must give increasing 
services and taxes as they come to expect more service from the 
government. They must be trained to appreciate and participate 
intelligently in the kind of government which they themselves 
desire. These considerations typify our program, our job, and our 
objective. They involve the effort and participation of parents, 
teachers, students, schools, communities, and leaders in the armed 
forces. 

One essential in education will be to get these men and women 
into organized study or training as soon as possible. A second es- 
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sential will be to help them complete their training as rapidly as 
possible. In all branches of peacetime service, we need trained lead- 
ers, tradesmen, craftsmen, engineers, scientists, professional men, 
and specialists. Their efforts will count for more, and accomplish 
more in proportion, if they have received suitable training. When 
these men and women are first demobilized, they are ready for 
training and arc unencumbered by other plans. If, through our 
dilatoriness, they enter upon other programs rather than complete 
their training, it will be difficult to induce them to return to school 
or training institutions later. They must be trained quickly, effi- 
ciently, and released rapidly. The average young man or woman 
who returns to peacetime pursuits at the age of twenty-odd years 
cannot be expected to view with equanimity or approval the pursuit 
of education at the usual, leisurely pace. Accustomed to speed-up 
practices, long and intensive hours in the armed forces, and inter- 
ested in results rather than intentions, these veterans can be ex- 
pected to return to school for only a brief, accelerated period of 
training, except in the case of professional students. They will 
insist upon completing their education as rapidly as possible so 
that they may enter gainful employment or in other ways re-estab- 
lish themselves in normal civilian pursuits. If their education and 
placement arc speedy and successful, continuity in all their under- 
takings in extension education, adult education, and learning on 
the job is assured. 

Referring specifically to the men from the armed forces, we will 
find their educational level relatively high More than one half of 
tliem will have had some high-school education and about one 
half of these will be high-school graduates. The person who has 
had education is the person who wants more education. This fixes 
the problem of training for many veterans rather definitely at the 
secondary- or vocational-school level, and in the case of the Los 
Angeles City schools rather precisely at the level of the senior high 
school and junior college. 
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A number of different types of schools will be able to contribute 
directly in the training of these men and women. Some of the 
youngest individuals, the interruption of whose education has been 
relatively recent, will return to the regular high schools that diey 
previously attended, and others will return to junior college or to 
university work. In order to extend the possibilities foi these in- 
dividuals, it will be desirable to offer some of the advanced courses 
of the senior high school at the junior college or post-higli-school 
level so that high-school subjects and some college courses can be 
carried on concurrently. Adult day and evening schools, wliich 
long have been functioning successfully in Los Angeles, will en- 
roll many who wish to continue their education while they are 
gainfully employed or who wish to enroll for only a limited num- 
ber of courses. In any of these situations, these men and women 
must be in groups and with opportunities comparable to their own 
maturity. They cannot be put back with children I 
Evidence already secured from a number of sources indicates that 
many of those returning will expect specialized training to fit them 
durectly for business and industry. This can best be accomplished in 
Los Angeles through a continuation and extension of the work al- 
ready carried on at the Frank Wiggins Trade School and at the 
Metropolitan School of Business. These schools are typical of in- 
stitutions that will have much to offer in specialized training, con- 
venient class conditions, and rapid progress, and will be comparable 
to schools in many other cities. While it is already evident that men 
returning from the armed forces will properly object to segregation 
in special classes within any existing school or institution, plans 
have been made in Los Angeles for a Veterans’ Training Institute 
which, in general, will include work from the tenth through the 
fourteenth grades. Under our plan, such an Institute will be staffed 
by a faculty of teachers, all of whom have themselves servccl in the 
artned forces This will provide a continuation of the atmosphere to 
which both students and teachers have been accustomed. It will 
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permit these men to retain somctlnng of the status and prestige af- 
forded to diem m military life, Such a specialized school will facili- 
tate the use and contmuation of speed-up training techniques to 
which faculty and students have been previously accustomed. Reg- 
istration procedures will be simplified and new classes opened more 
frequently and more easily than in the ordinary school. 

At the conclusion of training, careful attention again must be 
given to guidance and placement. Some of the trainees will have 
jobs waiting for diem. For many, however, the termination of 
training Will tend to be a time as complex and confusing as was 
the day of demobilizadon. They must be given adequate, accurate, 
and readily available guidance. 

These are some of die plans and considcradons which must re- 
ceive attention in any city. The size, scope, and nature of the job 
to be done must be properly grasped. School superintendents and 
their stalls must see die problem as a great challenge and oppor- 
tunity. Our major objective is to see that the veterans of the armed 
forces and of wartime industry are quickly and satisfactorily re- 
absorbed in society so that they can become a great, constructive 
force in the community. It is the duty, privilege, obligation, and 
responsibility of every public-school system to see that these things 
are accomplished. 



SELECTIVE SERVICE AND THE RETURNING 
VETERAN 

Colonel Paul H, Griffith 

Chief, Veterans’ Personnel Division, 'National Selective Set vice System 

Every one knows the Selective Service System as the governmen- 
tal agency that selects men from civilian life and places them in the 
armed forces. This article concerns a less publicized side of its duties, 
but one that Is constantly becoming more and more impoitant 
and which might be called "Selective Service in reverse.” 

Congress, in the Selective Training and Scivicc Act of 1940, not 
only provided for the taking of men from civilian life for the armed 
forces, but also provided for their return from the armed forces to 
civilian life, as follows: “The Director of Selective Service herein 
provided for shall establish a Personnel Division with adequate 
facilities to render aid in the replacement in their former positions 
of, or in securing positions for members of the reserve components 
of the land and naval forces of the United States who have satisfac- 
torily completed any period of active duty, and persons who have 
satisfactorily completed any period of their training and service 
under this Act.” 

This duty (as are all others in the Selective Service System) is de- 
centralized and a responsibility of the local boards, of which there 
are over 6,400 in the country (at least one in every county) . To each 
board is attached one or more re-employment committeemen (an 
average at present of more than two per board) ; but not only the 
re-employment committeemen, but the board members, govern- 
ment appeal agents, doctors, members of advisory committees, and 
clerks are available for veteran assistance. Thus, there are available 
about 75 j*^oo uncompensated and about iy,ooo paid employees of 
Selective Service to assist veterans upon their return to civilian life. 

As for the veteran who wants his old job back, the law provides 
that he is entitled to reinstatement in his former position or in one 
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of like seniority, status, and pay, provided ; (i) Such position was'm 
the employ of a pilvatc employer, the United States Government, 
its territories or possessions, or the District of Columbia; (2) such 
position was not a temporary one; (3) he left the position subse- 
quent to May 1, 19^0, to enrer upon active military or naval service 
in the land or naval forces of the United States; (4) he satisfactorily 
completed his period of training and service and received a certifi- 
cate to that effect; (5) he is still qualified to perform the duties of 
such position; (6) he makes application for re-employment within 
forty days after lie is relieved from service; and (7), if such position 
is in the employ of a private employer, the employer’s circumstances 
have not so changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable to 
reinstate the veteran to such a position or to a position of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay. 

The law goes further to protect the veteran after he has been re- 
stored to his job. When he returns to the pay roll it provides that: 
(i) He shall be considcicd as having been on furlough or leave of 
absence during his period of service; (2) he shall be restored with- 
out loss of seniority; (3) he sliall be entitled to participate in insur- 
ance or other benefits offered by the employer pursuant to estab- 
lished rules and practices relating to employees on furlough or leave 
of absence in effect with the employer at the time such person 
entered military or naval service ; and (4) he shall not be discharged 
from such position without cause for one year after restoration. 

Unfortunately misunderstandings and disputes sometimes arise 
between the returned veteran and his former employer with respect 
to reinstatement The conditions of both will necessarily change 
and, in some instances, in many respects. Whether such changes are 
sufficient to rcndci a vctcian ineligible to the rights which Congress 
meant to confer rnirst, of necessity, depend upon the facts in each 
case. It is anticipated that the employer will meet the problem in a 
spirit of fair play and in appreciation of the sacrifices made by the 
veteran, and tliat he will not take advantage of any technicality in 
order to evade Ills responsibility to the veteran. If, however, a dis- 
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agreement does arise between the employer and the veteran, a local 
board member or the rc-employment committeeman should call 
personally to see the employer and attempt by every means possible 
to reach an amicable agreement, mutually satisfactory to the veteran 
and to the employer, but without sacrificing any of the veteran’s 
rights. 

In trying to reach an amicable adjustment, the local board or its 
rc-employment committeeman may call for assistance from repre- 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations or from labor, civic, commu- 
nity, or postwar planning groups, veterans’ advisory committees, 
clearing-house committees, or any other groups available and will- 
ing to assist in the readjustment of veterans. 

It is highly desirable that the local board do every diing it can to 
obtain the remstatement of the veteran by amicable means. In no 
case is the local board to send the case to the United States Attorney 
or institute any legal action on behalf of the veteran. If die local 
board is unable to reach an amicable adjustment of the veteran’s 
re-employment rights, the local board shall send a complete report 
to its own State Director who will keep the local board advised of 
all further action taken m the case. Where legal proceedings seem 
necessary, the State Director will refer the case, together with his 
recommendations, to the Director of Selective Service for submis- 
sion to the Department of Justice. 

The replacement of veterans in their former positions the Selec- 
tive Service handles direct; the securing of new positions Selective 
Service handles through other governmental agencies. For instance, 
a position within the Federal Government, through the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; a position with a railroad, througli the Railroad 
Rebrement Board; in private industry, through the Veterans’ Em-' 
ployment Service of the United States Employment Service. The 
utilization of these various agencies is not a delegation of the respon- 
sibility of the Selective Service System, but it is the acceptance of 
presently available facilities for the carrying out of the duty imposed 
by Congress upon the Selective Service System. 
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Up to the present time there have been separated from the armed 
forces over a million and a quarter veterans. In considering die re- 
adjustment of die veteran, it should be pointed out that in the great 
majority of cases no large problem is involved. The average exser- 
viceman returns to civilian life, goes back to work, eidicr in his old 
job or a new one, and soon loses his identity as a veteran. 

Many veterans while in service will have “developed out of” dieir 
old jobs. At the present time only about twenty-five per cent of the 
veterans separated from the services have returned to their former 
jobs. The clerk has become a skilled machinist, the miner has be- 
come a captain of engineers, the student has become an Air Corps 
captain. It is our duty to help place the veteran in a ]ob for which 
his present skill qualifies him. The great majority so placed have 
litde difficulty in readjusting themselves to their new positions. 

Even among those veterans who have been discharged for dis- 
ability, die percentage having any difficulty in readjusting is re- 
markably low. In fact in many cases die defect that caused their dis- 
charge from the armed services might not even be noticed m their 
civilian endeavor. 

For the more seriously disabled, governmental agencies, indus- 
try, and business arc doing a wonderful job of rehabilitation. It 
makes no difference what the disability is — a lost arm or a leg or 
blindness, the man is taught from the beginning that he can be a 
useful citizen in his community. A man is made to understand that 
a pension is security, not something to be considered as chanty. A 
blind veteran is not kept in a hospital a day longer than necessary — 
as soon as he is able to go about, he is encouraged to mingle with 
odicrs who have no disability. No case is hopeless, as is proved every 
day in the rehabilitation of the disabled The capacity of the disabled 
veteran must be carefully considered m relation to his work assign- 
ment, but he should not be treated as a “problem” or “special” case. 

Also of great importance is a training program necessary to edu- 
cate the foremen or others in supervisory positions in their handling 
of veterans requiring rehabilitation and readjustment. Their ability 
to deal intelligently and understandingly with the veteran will de- 
termine the success of tlie rehabilitation and readjustment program. 



CONNECTICUrS POSTWAR RE-EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Carl A. Gray 

Chairman, Connecticut Reemployment Commission 

With the reshufl9ing of ten million men from the armed forces 
to civilian pursuits and eighteen million or more war workers from 
war jobs to peace jobs, America faces a pioblem of human engi- 
neering and individual adjustment of unprecedented magnitude. 
To meet this problem adequately we must attack it with the same 
intelligence, initiative, energy, and vision with which we have so 
successfully prosecuted this war. It is not a job that can be done by 
picayune thinking, narrow planning, or pinchpenny practices. It 
must be done on a broad approach, utilizing the best we have in 
men and techniques. 

America is the land of opportunity and those who Irave fought 
for America arc entitled to an opportunity for the best and most 
satisfactory utilization of their talents in earning a living. And by 
giving them such opportunities we shall give them not only tlieir 
reward but at the same time will be taking out insurance against 
unemployment, privation, and suffering. 

In Connecticut we arc attacking the problem on a broad front. 
We are training our guns on every obstacle that stands in the way 
of the successful adjustment and re-employment of any war vet- 
eran or displaced war worker, regardless of what his individual 
problem may be. We arc attacking the problem at its roots— in 
the home communities of the veterans and displaced war work- 
hy organizing community committees to inventory and co- 
ordinate all existing resources at the local level and by putting these 
resources to work with vision, brains, and energy. Wc arc work- 
ing through our educational institutions to make sure that every 
opportunity for education and training is made available to those 
who will want further education or training before taking up their 
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life’s work. Wc are developing a consciousness of the pioblem and 
disseminating expert information on how to meet it within indus- 
try, through training courses for personnel people, supervisors, and 
foremen. We arc stimulating industry to have a better conscious- 
ness of Us personnel problems Wc are training some of our biggest 
guns on the problem of individual screening and guidance in the 
realization that any adjustment program will be weak and ineffec- 
tive unless there is some means whereby the talents, inclinations, 
and other personal chaiacteristics o£ the individual can be ade- 
quately evaluated, and advice and assistance given in accordance 
with this information and with other existing facts. 

It is recognized diat Federal and State laws provide certain 
rights, privileges, and benefits for war veterans, and, within their 
limitations, the statutory provisions are far greater than existed for 
veterans after the last war. But none of these laws requires any 
private individual or even any agency to take more than a cursory 
personal inteicst m the welfare of the individual war veteran or 
displaced war woikcr and no such law could be written. For in- 
stance, provision is made for counseling and guidance at the United 
States Employment Service offices, where they exist, but sufficient 
funds aie not av.nlablc to enable the U.S.E.S to employ the addi- 
tional named personnel required to carry out a counseling service 
adequate to meet the demands that will be made upon it. 

As one veteian of the First World War said, “Wc don’t have to 
wait for legislation to help a returning veteran That is something 
we can do on our own initiative. Wc of course want to take advan- 
tage of existing legislation and existing agencies but we need not 
be bound by any limitation imposed on them by law or piactice. 
Wc don’t need a law to tel! us wc can lend a helping hand to any 
one at any lime.’’ 

To each individual veteran and displaced war worker the whole 
problem of adjustment and rc-employment is substantially as it af- 
fects him. That is, the whole problem is composed of a vast number 
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of individual problems. And the solution can only be found m solv- 
ing each individual problem as such. The cxscrvicemen’s problems 
arise not so much from what they have experienced, as from what 
they face in terms of their total readjustment to civilian life, and the 
greatest need is not primarily for solace and compensation for what 
happened in military life, but for help in the development of the 
ability of the individual to become self-reliant again in civilian life. 

Accordingly, the first requirement is to provide one well-known 
central place where the veteran or displaced war worker can go to 
lay his problem before some one in whom he has confidence. In 
many cases the only assistance a veteran desires is specific informa- 
tion or a referral to a job which he is qualified to fill But there are 
many veterans who are uncertain what they want or what is best 
for them under all given circumstances. They require expert coun- 
seling and guidance. Counseling involves serious responsibilities 
and requires competent, experienced, and carefully trained coun- 
selors. There should be a carefully developed follow-up program 
until the veteran’s adjustment is complete. This counseling requires 
a knowledge of the “whole person,” and cannot be done effectively 
in incidental, piecemeal fashion. The veterans’ problems may be 
those of general adjustment to their community, their home, or 
the idea of working for a living. It may be a problem about the 
best possible educational program. Many will be troubled about 
additional trainmg for specific jobs for which they would like to 
qualify. Also there will be many requiring physical and mental 
rehabilitation. 

The machinery we have set up in Connecticut to give our vet- 
erans and our displaced war workers all possible assistance is de- 
signed to take full advantage of all the services offered by any of 
the many Federal and State agencies, particularly at tlie local 
level, by coordinating the activities and programs of these agen- 
cies through a coordinating committee and, then, supplementing 
such services where necessary at the local level when possible. 
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At the State level this has been accomplished by the Connecticut 
Reemployment Commission appointed by Governor Raymond E, 
Baldwin in 1943, which has on its membership the State heads of 
all the Federal and State agencies having a definite responsibility 
toward the adjustment and re-employment of veterans. The func- 
tion of the Commission is to coordinate and integrate the State 
activities and piograms of these agencies, such as Veterans Admin- 
istration, War Manpower Commission, United States Employment 
Service, and Selective Service System to the end that collectively, 
instead of individually, they will be better able to render the serv- 
ices for which they were established. Under this arrangement all 
these agencies arc working toward a common end j a maximum of 
service to the gi eatest number. They are coordinating their efforts 
on a vohmtai y basis and in a spirit of splendid cooperation. 

At the local level in the 169 towns in the State, local counterparts 
of the Connecticut Reemployment Commission are found in local 
adjustment, re-cmployment, and veterans* advisory committees. 
The local committees are composed of the representatives of all 
contribiuing agencies in that community with liaison representa- 
tives of necessary agencies not having an official local contact And, 
like the State commission, the local committees serve to coordinate 
the programs of the various agencies and, where necessary, to sup- 
plement the available services. 

One sample of tlic cooperative nature of this arrangement is the 
fact that in Connecticut the Connecticut Reemployment Commis- 
sion has been designated by Selective Service as its State Veterans’ 
Advisory Committee and the local Reemployment committees are 
being designated by Selective Service as Veteians’ Advisory Com- 
mittees. 

Existing laws provide that veterans, under varying conditions, 
may obtain further education and training at the expense of the 
Feciera! Government But the law does not require existing educa- 
tional institutions to readjust their educational programs to meet 
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the specialized educational needs of the veterans. But Connecticut’s 
educational institutions are adjusting their programs to meet tins 
need, and through the Connecticut Reemployment Commission 
and the local Adjustment and Reemployment Committees, all avail- 
able information on this subject is made readily available to the 
veterans. 

There is nothing in any Federal or State law to provide for a 
State-wide peacetime job-tiaimng program but such a program is 
an essential part of any program to solve the re-employment prob- 
lem, In 1939, Connecticut carried out such a program under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Employment Commission created by 
Governor Baldwin, and, with the cooperation of top management 
in industry, labor, the State and local educational authorities, and 
veterans’ organizations, more than 50,000 persons were trained for 
specific jobs before the war began. Many more were trained after 
the war started A similar program is now being planned by the 
Connecticut Reemployment Commission to train war workers for 
peacetime jobs under what we call our Bread and Butter School 
Program. These are part-time courses for peacetime jobs. They do 
not interfere with the war effort, since the courses are taken after 
working hours. 

An important factor in the postwar adjustment and re-employ- 
ment problem will be the approximately ninety jier cent oC our 
high-school graduates who will go into the labor market each year. 
At present only six per cent of out high schools in the United States 
have any guidance program and some of these are in reality simply 
gestures We have been weak in the past in not providing a real 
guidance program for high-school students and, consequently, they 
constitute a real problem when thrown upon the labor market after 
graduation without any particular work skill. To hclji solve this 
problem, we are encouraging more and more attention to it and 
an expansion of our educational program at the second ary level to 
give these students a better preparation for their life’s work. By 
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doing this we will mimtnizc the employment problem on a long- 
range basis. Cooperative work-type schools are going to be of great 
importance in the future and we want to expand their services to 
the fullest extent possible. 

If the whole problem is to be dealt with successfully, it must be 
dealt with in all its aspects. There already exist many agencies that 
can contribute to the solution of the problem. We in Connecticut 
are utilizing these agencies on a cooperative basis. In addition, we 
are emphasizing, and our plan calls for, careful screening, counsel- 
ing, guidance, adjustment, rehabilitation, education, training, and 
]ob placement. 



JOB PLACEMENT FOR WAR VETERANS 
C D. Selby, M.D. 

Uedtcal Consultant, General Motors Corpoiatton, Detroit. Michigan 

The basic idea in connection with the re-cstablishmcnt of war 
veterans in industry is the fact that, when they went into the mili- 
tary services, they expected to come back and go to work again. 
When they took their departure their names were not dropped 
from the pay rolls of the various divisions of General Motors. In- 
stead, they were given military leaves of absence. The policy of 
General Motors was thereby automatically indicated; and, as the 
number of those who left increased at a rapid rate, plans were made 
to receive them, interview them, and reassign them to useful work 
when they returned. 

By the end of August 1944, the total number of those who had 
taken military leaves of absence had passed the 100,000 mark. Dur- 
ing the same period more than 6,000 war veterans have returned, 
gone through the various reception and reassignment procedures 
set up by the divisions in accoi dance with the basic plan, and been 
assigned to jobs. It is therefore felt that the basic plan, which was 
drawn up and presented to the divisions in November 1943, has 
had an opportunity to prove itself and that Personnel Dcpai tments 
of the various divisions are prepared to operate smoothly when the 
veterans begin to return in larger numbers. 

Fundamental in the preparation of tlxc basic plan was the fact 
that the routines of the various Personnel Departments had been 
established before the war and were already in operation, tlieir 
processes made even more efficient by the wartime necessity of 
handling a greatly increased number of applicants for employment. 
Most of the divisions had already had experience in interviewing 
and placing handicapped persons. One division, for example, con- 
ducted a partial survey immediately before the war which disclosed 
that of 3,500 employees, yoo were handicapped in one way or 
another. But, because of the fact that warfare tends to produce 
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many handicapped veterans, it was felt that additional arrange- 
ments should be made wliich would provide the special consider- 
ation to which all veterans were entitled. 

With tins in view, tlic basic plan was suggested that a representa- 
tive be appointed by tlic Personnel Department of each division, 
whose responsibility would be the coordination of the aedvities of 
die Medical Department, the Employment Department, the train- 
ing facilities, the supervisory personnel, and all others concerned 
with the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. It was suggested that 
he make a survey of the jobs in the plant from the standpoint of 
their physical requirements so that he could assist the Employment 
Department in placing handicapped veterans on jobs that accorded 
with die recommendations of the plant physician. It was also sug- 
gested that he maintain contact with the outside training facilities 
available to veterans, with the Regional Office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and with the local Red Cross unit. And, most impor- 
tant of all, it was suggested that he carefully follow up the progress 
of the veterans after they had been assigned to jobs. 

Under the operation of the plan as outlined, the first step was 
naturally to be a complete physical examination of the veterans by 
the plant physician. Based upon his findings, they could thereupon 
be classified in five major groups, as follows: 

Group /, Those with no physical impairments, hence able to re- 
sume their usual occupations or any other work in the plant. 

Group 2. Those still affected by some physical or mental condi- 
tion that makes them unsuited for certain types of work but who 
arc able to perform otlier types of work clficiejitly. This group can 
be further classified into subgroups, as: («) no hazardous ma- 
chinery; {b) no heavy lifting; (c) ground level work only; (d) 
avoid dusts, fumes, and skin irritations; (e) no extensive walking 
or standing; (/) restrict to areas with low noise levels. 

Group 3. Those with severe handicap which requires individual 
special attention for safe placement. 

Group Those who are temporarily unable to work because of 
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a physical condition but who may fully recover at a later date with- 
out permanent disability. 

Group 5. Those who require extensive vocational ichabilitation 
before they can perform any kind of work in the plant. 

In actual operation under the outlined plan, each division was of 
course at liberty to modify or elaborate its placement system in ac- 
cordance with local requirements. Some divisions, for example, 
have increased the number of classifications under Group 3, the 
matter of impaired vision being largely adopted. One division in- 
cludes in Its routine a series of aptitude tests, which have been under 
development for some time, and finds that, in moie than a few in- 
stances, it is able to place the veteran in a job quite different from 
his former one with resulting complete satisfaction. And all divi- 
sions keep constantly in mind the basic idea that theic arc to be no 
"made jobs,” that each veteran wants the assurance that lie is earn- 
ing his pay on a job that is necessary. 

It is generally understood, of course, that, while the findings of 
each physical examination are usually considered confidential be- 
tween the doctor and the person examined, successful placement 
cannot be arranged unless the veteran’s disability is discussed with 
those interested in properly placing him. His permission to do this 
is always obtained where necessary. It is also generally understood 
that an individual with a severe handicap is quite apt to lack the 
confident mental attitude of the normal healthy person, and steps 
to “buck him up” — withoqt the demoralizing influence of coddling 
are included in the procedures. And experience thus far, while 
it permits no definite conclusions, indicates that as .a general rule 
the operations under the plan arc proving practical and effective. 

As of the end of June i 944 > example, the division reports indi- 
cate that thus far 80 per cent of the veterans employed fall into 
Group I— those who have been able to return to tiieir old jobs or 
jobs of a similar nature. Of the balance, 16 per cent have fallen into 
one of the classifications under Group 2 and have been placetl on 
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jobs with certain restrictions, such as "no hazardous machinery,” 
“no heavy lifting," etc The remaining 4 per cent have fallen into 
Group 3, m which physical impairments have made necessary the 
application of special individual attention. In the case of those few 
who fell into Groups 4 and 5, of course, tlic coordinator saw to it 
that the veteran was cared for by the proper agencies. 

It IS obvious that this tabulation docs not indicate what is to hap- 
pen in the future, for experience thus far does not include those 
veterans who have been seriously wounded and are at present going 
through Jiospitahzation. But, even though a forecast is not appro- 
priate at this time, it is safe to state that the employment of those 
with functional impairments will continue to present definite prob- 
lems that require individual attention before satisfactory placement 
can be made. 

To this end the various Personnel Departments have been care- 
fully organized as outlined. From the Personnel Director himself 
all the way along the line to the supervisors in the plants, arrange- 
ments have been completed whereby each returning veteran will 
receive all the attention necessary to assure his placement in a job 
that he can handle. In many instances the organizations arc so 
arranged that a meeting of department heads can be called for 
consultation. And in all instances the veteran is going to have the 
assurance that he is a definitely contributing part of a producing 
organization. 

In other words, the veteran has returned from war expecting to 
engage in productive work for which he is going to be paid the 
going rate. To that end the Corporation is organized to help him 
If a job can be technologically arranged to make his work pro- 
ductive, it will be done. If he has to undergo a training period, that 
will be arranged for him also, using the same facilities that were 
created during the war effort to train new employees and follow- 
ing up with a similar “break-in” period in actual production And 
if his first assignment proves unsatisfactory to him — and if the 
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plant doctor agrees-he can be assigned to another job more suit- 
able to him. 

In the case of the General Motors Institute, the same consideration 
of the war veteran has been arranged. Should he wish to continue 
his education under tlie cooperative plan which has been in opera- 
tion for twenty-live years, two semesters of pre-cooperative training 
have been arranged in a program so flexible that the veteran is able 
to take either one or both semesters or any part of each, after which 
he can return to full-time employment or go into the four-year 
training course as he wishes. Forty-three veterans have already en- 
rolled for the fall semester of 1944. 

And careful and unobtrusive follow-up procedures will watch 
over the progress of all veterans, as well, Not only his supervisor but 
the Safety man and the Veterans’ Coordinator will keep in touch 
with him from time to time, while counseling and the other services 
of the Personnel Department will be made available to him. 

In some instances the completion of his readjustment jicriod may 
consume considerable time. In otlicrs it is expected that the veteran 
will fail to readjust and will leave to seek satisfactory employment 
clsewhcte. But in all cases it is the policy of General Motors to give 
every assistance possible; for a successfully placed individual, even 
if he is handicapped by some physical impairment, is no longer 
handicapped from the standpoint of earnings or productivity. 
While he is at work, he is a full-bodied, self-respecting citizen, 
contributing to the wealth of the nation tliat he has served. 



UTILIZING HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
H. A.Yonochen,M.D. 

Medico} Di/eclor, Cater (>t]lar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ultnott 

Chuck Wlicelcr returned to Caterpillar Tractor Company to 
resume his former job seven weeks ago. His thumb and the index 
and sceoncl fingers were missing from his left hand. He had had 
several recurrent attacks of malaria. Chuck’s battle experiences of 
fighting the Japs in the jungles of the South Pacific, and months 
of treatment in the hospitals could not be forgotten. He had many 
black hours thinking about his old job on the machine, which, he 
remembered, took both hands. What could he do? How was “Cat- 
erpillar" going to satisfactorily rc-employ him? 

Chuck desired and needed employment as quickly as possible. 
When “Caterpillar” personnel men talked widi him, he displayed 
fear of further injuring his hand. He was doubtful about working 
eight hours, six days a week. After consideration of the facts, it was 
suggested that he start working in the training shop for a fev? 
weeks, He would be paid his former rate, and it would be on a 
machine identical to the one he left when he entered the service. 

Work in the training shop is supervised by instructors in the 
Training Department. Classrooms are located adjacent to tlie shop 
and Chuck could receive instruction there with small groups in 
shop mathematics, blueprint reading, handling of inspection and 
measuring equipment, and certain instruction in the use of jigs, 
fixtures, cutting tools, and the like. He was free to discuss prob- 
lems with shop instructors. Classwork could serve as a refresher 
course and also give a break in machine-operating routine. He 
could punch out his attendance card and go home any time he 
desired Tlie Training Department Library was a quiet place where 
he could read instead of going home 

After three weeks in the training shop, with little lost time and a 
good record, he was transferred to his old job in the plant, and 
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shortly afterwards Chuck said, “The gradual readjustment made 
possible in the training shop and the four weeks on the old job 
has really put me back in the groove.” 

Returning men from military to civilian life must he recognized 
as one of the most important problems confronting this nation in 
the winning of the peace As high as ten per cent of our fighti ng men 
and women may be handicapped physically or mentally upon their 
return In order to let the living man be the monument to tl\e man 
who has been killed, we must have well-developed business and 
industrial programs coordinated into a complete community prep- 
aration 

“Caterpillar” told its employees, when they left to enter the armed 
forces, that their jobs would be waiting for them when they re- 
turned. In order properly to place veterans, who returned with 
hands, arms, or legs missing, sight or hearing gone, or other disabili- 
ties, on gainful and useful work, the Company has had in operation 
a plan whereby much valuable experience in placing handicapped 
individuals has been gained. 

Shortly after war was declared, this Company, like many otheis, 
was suffering from a manpower shortage. Different branches of 
-the armed forces needed the equipment that wc were manufactur- 
ing in this plant. Supervision needed additional people to fill the 
vacancies of those who went on military leave, and also for the ex- 
pansion needed to meet increased production schedules. 

Many applications for employment on file in the Personnel divi- 
sion were those of handicapped people. By placing civilian handi- 
capped people on jobs much progress was made m solving the 
manpower shortage, and knowledge was gamed in the placing of 
some of tlie 5,000 to 6,000 employees who would return from mili- 
tary leave suffering from physical handicaps. In facing this prob- 
lem many years of experience in the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped were drawn upon. An extensive survey of the jobs that 
were already being done by our handicapped employees was made. 
With tile results of this survey m mind, analyses were made of simi- 
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lar jobs in order to place other handicapped applicants for employ- 
ment. These studies involved the cooperation of Personnel, Safety 
and Medical divisions, and the Training department as well as 
Supervision. The types of work available for employees with phys- 
ical disabilities were tlien known. 

Those physically handicapped, who applied for employment, 
were first interviewed by a member of the Personnel division, who 
had knowledge of die physical and mental qualifications required 
for the job. The usual complete medical examination given all 
applicants for employment was supplemented in the case of the 
handicapped man by a personal interview with the Medical Direc- 
tor, who in cooperation with the Personnel Director made a careful, 
sympathetic analysis of the applicant’s talent and abilities, and 
placed him on a job where his disability was no handicap in his 
work. 

Impressed upon the applicant is the necessity for care and safety 
in his work. Supervision has been instructed in the proper handling 
of these people through conferences conducted by the Training de- 
partment. Job instructor training has been given all supervision and 
job trainers. The Safety division makes certain that the accident 
possibility on the job is at an absolute minimum. Handicapped em- 
ployees do not transfer to any other jdb without the consent of the 
Personnel, Safety, and Medical divisions. 

In the past two-and-one-half years over r,ooo handicapped people 
have been employed at “Caterpillar” in gainful and useful work. 
The classification of “handicapped” includes only those with major 
defects, such as loss of hands or feet; marked deformities; loss of 
one or both eyes; loss of hearing or speech; those recovered from 
tuberculosis and heart disease. 

The vast majority of these people have a production, safety, and 
absentee record above average. It has not been necessary to estab- 
lish any special training programs for handicapped employees; 
rather, they are considered as normal individuals who arc capable 
of completing the regular training courses They are paid at the 
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same rate as normal individuals, arc shown no s^iecial favors, and 
are in no' way considered as accepting charity. They will be given 
the same consideration as any other employee m being retained on 
the job in the days following the war. 

Let us also consider tire so-called “nervous cases” that have been 
discharged from military service. There have been altogether too 
many false opmions expiesscd by those who know but few of the 
facts in these cases, so much so that many a boy has been branded 
unjustly. 

Let us first remember that the average American boy was not 
accustomed to the regimentation that must be a part of military life. 
Also let us try to remember that these men have been subjected for 
days to all the hell of war with death standing beside them every 
minute; then let us realize that the nervous reactions are those of 
normal individuals. No person living can be exposed to these con- 
ditions and return to civilian life and adjust himself within a day 
or two. But sympathetic help from industry and the community 
will shorten the time, and often determine the future of the veteran. 
Our supervisors have been educated and instructed in the proper 
method of dealing with this problem. 

Some of the cases industry will not be able to solve, because the 
individuals need further hospital and medical care, but at least the 
attempt can be earnestly made, and the men guided to treatment, 
which in many cases will return them to gainful employment 

The whole problem of “human rehabilitation” is one of “good 
common sense.” Many industries and communities have hoped to 
solve the problem by a magic program, but, after many years of 
experience, it must be concluded that each case will have to be 
dealt with as an individual one with proper induction programs, 
education of supervisors, and a sympathetic approach from all com- 
munities. This problem will be solved, for this nation owes a great 
deal of gratitude to those men who sacrificed so much tliat the 
Nation might live. 
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The success of the Human Rehabilitation program at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company interested other employers, ministers, edu- 
cators, Selective Service officials and other governmental agencies, 
businessmen, and social workers. All groups, organizations, and 
concerns in the Peoria, Illinois, community who were interested in 
assisting die veteran to make the readjustment to civilian life were 
organized into a community organization captioned “The Peoria 
Plan for Human Rehabilitation.” 

“The Peoria Plan” coordinates the returning servicemen’s activi- 
ties of all organizations into one central clearmg house. The pur- 
pose of the plan is to have one place in the community to which a 
veteran can go to secure the assistance and guidance which he may 
need concerning employment, education, training, and other bene- 
ficial information. It is the initiative of industry and business to 
pool its opportunities for employment on a community-wide basis 
by cooperating with all local organizations and agencies 

The general principles of “The Peoria Plan” have been time- 
tested and work-proved. We believe that in them lie the essentials 
of a comprehensive, efficient, and workable program which multi- 
plied many times by the number of cities, towns, and villages over 
the nation will conserve the greatest of all American assets— useful 
and self-respecting human beings. 

The following points briefly summarize the procedure used in 
establishing “The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation.” 

1. Meeting of employers large and small. 

2 , It IS an all-iiiclusivc group 

Every interested organization and concern in this community 
joined forces in developing plans for the returning servicemen 
and service women. 

We have 70 to 80 different groups participating in "The Peoria 
Plan.” 

The employer is considered as one. 
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3, Necessary finances for the calendar year of 1944 were contributed by 
the Peona Junior Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion, Block h Kuhl Girls’ Club, Pcoiui Association of Commerce 
and others. 

We estimate $5,000 to $6,000 per year as the total cost. 

The Counselor and Secretary are the only paid mdividuals 
Office space and equipment have been furnished by the War Man- 
power Commission, 


"The Peoria Plan” is postivar planning which applies to the 
present day. Picture for yourself men returning to your own com- 
muniiy with arms, eyes, hands, and legs missing, deaf, deformities 
of all types, those with abnormal mental reactions, and those who 
have been taught to kill for one to three years. Should wc expect 
these men innmediately to readjust themselves the day they return i* 
Many a young man is in a fox-hole or a hospital bed at this very 
moment, thinking of home and the futuie. Most of all he wants a 
job, a chance to be independent and not be asking for chnrity. Busi- 
ness concerns say, “We would like to use these people, but how 
can we?” “What can they do?” “Will they enclangcr other em- 
ployees or themselves?” “What about the boys who left school for 
military service?” The problem of returning men fioni military to 
civilian life is one of the greatest confronting this nation today If 
we are to solve these problems, preparations must be made now and 
not when the war is over. Picture for yourselves several million men 
dissatisfied and bitter upon their return and then think of tlie pos- 
sible political and economical repercussions. Giving jobs to the 
physically handicapped is more than a humanitarian gesture — it 
is sound business. 


The Peoria Plan for Human Rehabilitation” gives to every in- 
dividual the opportunity to receive his **God'given rights,” to care 
for himself and for his dependents. Above all, it demonstrates tlic 
willingness of all concerned to contribute their .share in making 
the United States of America the outstanding cx.unplc of true 
democracy. 



the church and demobilization planning 

J. Gordon Chamberlin 

Chau mail, Intel ilenotmnational Committee on Services for 
the Demobilization Period 

Employment, remtegi ation — these are the two basic problems of 
the demobilization pioccss and peiiod. The two can never be sepa- 
rated nor can they be completely distinguished from each other. 
The returning veteran may find employment but he is not success- 
fully demobilized until he, at least, has begun the process of rein- 
tegration into community life. 

Demobilization will involve some eighteen to twenty million war 
workers and upwaid of ten million service men and women Thus, 
nearly thirty million people and their families will be in transit 
from their wartime service and atea of residence to peacetime jobs 
and Jiomcs Tins vast migration, and the heightening of the tran- 
siency patterns in America’s social structure, will draw new atten- 
tion to one of the fundamental problems of this generation — how 
to build a stable society out of a transient population. 

In so far as the churcli is a social institution in each community 
and in the nation, it will be as seriously affected as every other insti- 
tution. Its members are gone in vast numbers, and many may never 
return to active church life. The church will suffer in depression 
and benefit in prosperity just as do schools and welfare agencies. 
Though the church is always more than a social institution, it has 
Its own function to perform in the general framework of the com- 
munity life. It has an opportunity in both employment and rein- 
tegration of the shifting population. 

Obviously the church will not attempt to give jobs to all the 
unemployed. It may set up employment committees to aid in this 
important work. It may promote again what thirty-five denomina- 
tions sponsored in May 1919 — an “Employment Sunday” launch- 
ing a drive to get jobs for returning veterans But the church’s more 
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unique function is to remind tlie nation and its citizens that employ- 
ment is not only an ecdnomic problem, it is ethical as well Decent 
human life cannot be maintained on a starvation level. The fabric 
of society gives way before continuing pi iva tions W ork is a right as 
well as an essential ingredient to human dignity and decency. The 
economic structure is continually judged by its ability to assure for 
all a share in the God-given resources and the man-made productive 
capacities of the nation. The church may be expected to remind the 
country of that judgment, though not with a united voice. The 
"middle-class” sections of the church probably will be no more pro- 
phetic than the pietistic and fundamentalist sections. But there will 
be a "voice” from the churches speaking out on crucial economic 
conflicts. 

There will be a greater unity of approach and probably a gi eater 
common concern for the church’s responsibility in the reintegration 
of returning veterans and migrating war workers. Already the 
church has laid many foundations for this reintegration. Both de- 
nominational and interdenominational agencies have been at woik 
The plans of the church for aidbg veterans and others arc to be 
closely integrated with the various governmental and social agencies. 

Since the readjustment of a returning service man or woman is an 
outgrowth of the kind of relationship maintained during the period 
of his or her absence, some of the church’s wartime agencies arc in 
a strategic position to help begin the reintegration process The Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian League is an interdenominational agency set up 
at the beginning of the war to promote a united religious program 
in the armed forces paralleling the youth activities (Youth Fellow- 
ship, Classes, Christian Endeavor, etc.) in the civilian church. The 
General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, wot king 
through the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Ameiica, 
has coordinated the chaplaincy activities of the Protestant church 
bodies, The Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities, working through the Federal Council, has helped the 
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churches in such communities gear their programs to changed de- 
mands and where churches were inadequate has helped provide 
religious leadership and activities. The Commission on Religion 
and Health, also of the Federal Council, has, as a part of its ao- 
dvities, conducted an extensive program for training chaplains and 
ministers in counseling under wartime circumstances. 

On May 17-18, these four agencies united in sponsoring "A 
National Conference on the Ministry of the Church to Returning 
Service Men and Women,” in Baltimore, in an effort to awaken the 
churches to some of the serious difficulties of die demobilization 
process and the churcli’s part in meeting them. 

Postwar agencies will benefit directly from the wartime work of 
diese groups. However, a broader foundation for reintegration is 
being laid m tlie varied and creative activities now a part of the pro- 
gram of many local cluirches. Nearly every church has an “honor 
roll” and is aware of its opportunity to serve and to maintain con- 
tact with servicemen and women and war workers who have gone 
from its community. Compiling the reports of 400 churches in a 
series of Seminars on Demobilization (sponsored by the Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church) 138 different activities could be 
listed. 

In order to help coordinate the efforts of various denominations 
in preparing materials and programs for local churches, a new in- 
terdenominational “Committee on Services for the Demobilization 
Period” was set up in March 1944 by the International Council of 
Religious Education. The Committee went to Washington in May 
and spent three days 111 a series of group interviews of officials in 
twelve Federal agencies having some part in demobilization plan- 
ning. This committee’s work will be closely related to the activities 
of special demobilization committees set up by a number of denom- 
inations The Congregational Christian Churches have such a com- 
mittee. One of its projects has been the preparation of a series of 
phonograph recorcls illustrating good counseling techniques. The 
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Wartime Service Committee of the Church of the Brethren has a 
subcommittee on demobilization problems. The Department of 
Social Education and Action, Board of Christian Education, takes 
this responsibility for the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The adult department of the Methodist Church’s General Board 
of Education began its work on demobilization planning m Sep- 
tember 1943, by studying tlie plans of forty-five nationwide agen- 
cies, both governmental and nongovernmental. Using this study 
and surveys of local churches as basic material, a series of fifteen 
Seminars on Demobilization were held in different regions of the 
country between November 1943 and March 1944. These Seminars 
reported many activities already conducted by local churches and 
outlined general principles for future action. To provide local 
church leaders with information on national developments the 
Board now issues “Demobilization Bulletins” every second month. 
“The Church Faces the Transition Period” was the theme fi fifty 
adult and young adult summer conferences of the Meliif/iist 
Church. 

Out of all these developments has come some understanding of a 
strategy of approach for churches and of areas in which tl /ork 
can be most effective. The church has special opportunitk .om- 
munitics of under 25,000 population. In larger cities tc are 
usually many social and welfare agencies and more adeq 
ernmental facilities for assisting m problems of social reintegration. 
In most smaller cities and towns these are absent In these the 
churches and their ministers must assume many additional duties. 
Even more important is the church’s part in mamtainirig a social 
cohesion essential to successful readjustments by those returning. 
More than half the population of the nation lives in these smaller 
communities. 

There are four general steps of strategy for the church in the rein- 
tegration of those returning. The first step is study of the problems 
involved. The churches are being careful to keep up with nation- 
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wide plans so that they will know the general framework within 
which they can act, Basic studies m areas of domestic postwar prob- 
lems, counseling, vocational guidance, legislation, and veterans or- 
ganizations are being conducted now. In a local church this study 
should be of the persons away (analyzing such factors as employ- 
ment, marital status, educational background, social relationships 
and church connections, and building its program to meet its own 
situation), and the problems oftlte period — of the community 
and of the country. Such study is pertinent both to planning by 
church committees and oiScials and to fore-educating church mem- 
bers on immediate community problems. 

The second step is to maintain continuous constructive contacts 
with those away General agencies, such as the chaplaincy, the Serv- 
ice Men's Christian League, and the Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities, function in this area. A local church can 
main in such contacts through letters, church literature, mission- 
ary „ntacts, and special services. A church in Wichita, Kansas, held 
a special “Round the World Service” by sending out bulletins pre- 
pared months in advance containing the full service with words of 
hymi iripturc lesson, and Responsive Readings included. On the 
front w il a clock showing the time in San Francisco, Melbourne, 
Borah;' JiCairo, London, etc., when it was eleven o’clock, Sunday 
iv . . -ijn Wichita. All those away were invited to go through the 
service at' the same time, for back home their church would be do- 
ing the same thing. 

The third step is welcoming those now returning Special prepa- 
ration of raimsters for counseling, special welcoming committees, 
and spec 1 group activities for young men and women are being 
set up in many churches Church periodicals are playing a signifi- 
cant role in keeping church members awake to their responsibilities 
for assisting in the process, for this cannot be done by the minister 
or a committee alone. 

The fourth step is long-range planning for the demobilization 
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period after the war. Both denominational and interdenominational 
agencies are now holding planning and study conferences in order 
to prepare for this important work. Studies are being made of the 
effect of the war period on the local church program, men’s work, 
women’s work, youth work, missionary interest, membership, the- 
ology, and preaching. 

The church as a whole may not assume a role of startling creativ- 
ity and great prophetic insight in meeting America’s postwar prob- 
lems. Within the larger b(^y of the church, however, are groups 
and agencies that arc now making substantial and very significant 
contributions to the process of preparation. There is ample assur- 
ance that the church will be better prepared for the tensions of 
peace than it was for the problems of the war. 
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EDITORIAL 

If there ever was a time in American education when it could 
truly be said that liberal education is at the crossroads that time is 
today. At no time since the Civil War has there been so prolonged 
and so nearly complete an interruption of the work of our liberal- 
arts colleges as has occurred during the present war. As that war 
nears its termination it is only natural that many and searching 
questions should be raised relative to that liberal education which 
the war so rudely interrupted. For many years the practices of our 
liberal-arts colleges have been under severe criticism and attack. 
Some wanted to reform the colleges. Still others saw no useful pur- 
pose that they were serving and wished only for their early demise. 

Now that It appears that before many more months the colleges 
may be able to return to their normal functions, the criticisms and 
the proposals for reform are increasing. In the main the criticisms 
are constructive. Few doubt that there will be fundamental changes 
in the curricula and organization of our liberal-arts colleges Some 
of the reforms doubtless are long past due. 

Of aiticism there has been no end. What was much more badly 
needed, experimentation, has been exceedingly limited. There has, 
however, been some experimentation, as at Sarah Lawrence, Bard, 
Antioch, Bennington, Black Mountain, and Minnesota. This rela- 
tively limited experimentation should, and doubtless will, serve as 
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a basis £or many of the refoims in liberal or general education fol- 
lowing the war. 

Then there is St. John’s College It was not possible to include it 
in the partial list of experimental colleges, since it is not so much an 
experiment as it is a highly publicized demonstration. Barr, Bu- 
chanan, Hutchins, Adler, and Van Doren have not been interested in 
trying to find out how to improve liberal education. They have con- 
stituted themselves a pressure group whose purpose appears to be to 
discredit all existing efforts at liberal education and to convince the 
public that the only true liberal education is that which is to be 
found at St. John’s College. They are not experimenters: they are 
propagandists. Education For Freedom, Inc., their poorly conceived 
and badly executed radio publicity outlet of last spring, is charac- 
teristic of their efforts. So is Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education, 
which received such caustic reviews that people read it to see wheth- 
er it could possibly be as bad as the reviewers said it was, It was. 

It may be that St. John’s College and its little band of vociferous 
publicists should be completely ignored by the educational world. 
If so, this special issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology 
should not have been published. For my part, however, I doubt the 
wisdom of such a course. The stakes are too great. If the public 
should become convinced that the right course for the redirection 
of liberal or general education is a retreat to the classics, educational 
progress would be set back more than one hundred years. Instead 
of having one-and-one-half million college students in this county as 
we had in the last year before the 'war, we would have only a mere 
handful of budding intellectuals who would thrive on the particular 
intellectual fare prescribed by St, John’s College. There would be 
a similar reduction in high-school enrollments to perhaps ten per 
cent of the present level. 

Docs such a possibility sound unlikely ? Of course it is. But do not 
forget that there are powerful vested interests, notably tax-conscious 
individuals and groups, that could well afford to spend millions of 
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dollars to bring about such an outcome. And do not think they 
would not do it if they saw any chance of success. Education For 
Freedom, Inc., had some rather impressive sponsors. 

Critics of St. John’s College would welcome an experiment to 
determine the extent to which an educational program based on the 
Great Books would serve the educational needs of a carefully se- 
lected group of American youth. What they object to is the unsub- 
stantiated and extravagant claims of the Great Books boys, and their 
proclivity for attempting to destroy public confidence in all other 
approaches to the problem of liberal and general education. 

Doubtless many readers of this issue of The Journal will wish 
that President Barr and Dean Buchanan had written in support of 
the St. John’s program. The editor of this special issue and the edi- 
torial board of The Journal wish so, too. Both President Barr and 
Dean Buchanan were invited to contribute articles. Both refused. 

Three of the contributors to this special issue of The Journal, 
Mr. George Salt, Mr. Matthew Whitehead, and Mr. Eugene Frcel, 
visited St John’s College last spring while they were enrolled as 
graduate students in my course concerned with the improvement of 
instruction in colleges and universities. All three of these men are 
competent and experienced educators. 

Alonzo F. Myers 
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George E. Salt 

Many indictments have been made of contemporary American 
education, both at the college and lower levels. The Army training 
programs have discovered lacks in general training and have had to 
provide training in basic skills before special military training could 
be undertaken. Among these general indictments, the following 
criticisms might be mentioned as central; (i) the schools and col- 
leges are not teaching their graduates and students to read with 
even the lowest level of comprehension ; (2) the schools and colleges 
do not develop in their graduates the ability to act rationally, to 
think; (3) the schools and colleges have failed in their responsi- 
bility to develop ethical character and moral sense. In addition to 
these central criticisms, the failure of the schools to raise the level 
of aesthetic appreciation in their graduates has been pointed out. 
Witness the sterility of contemporary literary products, and the mass 
of “trashy” periodicals that can be seen on any newsstand. Other 
criticisms arc made, but these are the most important. 

These same statements have been made by proponents of oppos- 
ing schools of education. “Progressives” and the “traditionalists” 
alike have made similar statements. The generality of these indict- 
ments and the evidence that could be brought to bear to support 
their truth makes them of some concern to all who are interested m 
American education. 

The Hutchins-Barr-Adler-Buchanan group proposes as a remedy 
for this condition the return to a curriculum based on the great 
books. This has particular appeal to those who find pleasure in read- 
ing and who are acquainted with some of the great books, and have 
received value from their reading. 

The St. John's College curriculum is based on the reading of the 
“hundred best books.” When the opportunity arose to visit St. John's 
College, a group of us with varied educational beliefs and opinions 
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determined to approach our visit in as objective a frame of mind as 
possible A visit limited to two days — ^in which opportunities were 
provided for visiting only one of each of the various groups to be 
found at St. John’s College — can give only a general impression of 
the program. Perhaps a later and more extensive visit would provide 
a somewhat different picture of this type of curriculum in action. 
President Barr and Dean Buchanan permitted visitation to any of 
the groups, the one restriction being that visitors were not to enter 
into any of the discussions. Opportunities were provided for infor- 
mal discussion with some of the students, and President Barr and 
Dean Buchanan gave some of their time for discussion. 

It was my good fortune to attend one of President Barr’s seminars, 
a mathematics tutorial, and a formal lecture on “Grammar.” 

President Barr’s seminar met for a two-hour discussion of Rabe- 
lais’s Fantagruel. It was attended by sixteen students, of whom all 
but three made some contribution to the discussion. The burden of 
the discussion, however, was carried by Mr. Barr and three of the 
students. President Barr started the discussion by asking if any of 
the students h?id felt any bitterness underneath the humor in 
Rabelais. A student remarked, “It was so vulgar that I didn’t think 
it was funny.” From this point on, the discussion centered around 
the nature of humor, and the differences between comedy and 
tragedy. President Barr made the statement that whenever he 
laughed it was because he had seen an act that represented man 
dominated by his animal nature Since man’s “humanness” depends 
on the suppression of the “mammal within,” whenever a man acts 
in such a way that tlie animal nature is revealed, it is a humorous 
situation. President Barr was challenged on this point by several of 
the students, and he gave this example; In the early Chaplin come- 
dies, Charhe often used to push open the old-type swinging saloon 
doors, let the doors swing back, hit him in the head, and knock him 
to the ground. This was a comic situation because it revealed stupid- 
ity ; stupidity is a vice ; the vices belong to the animal nature of man; 
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therefore the situation was humorous. As the students continued to 
challenge President Barr, he asked them to give any example from 
the text dtat could not be reduced to the common denominator of 
the animal nature revealed m action. Many examples were men- 
tioned and titus reduced. One of the students asked if puns, and 
other plays on words, fitted into this category. President Barr ad- 
mitted d^eat, adding that he was referrmg only to acts. This line of 
discussion lasted for about forty minutes of the two-hour period. 
Tragedy was diiJerentiated as a serious struggle between the animal 
and spiritual natures in which the spiritual was finally dominant. 

The next discussion departed from an incident in the text which 
brought up the question, “Is an act virtuous or viaous because of 
the intent or because of the completed act?” Three students and 
President Barr argued this point for die remainder of the session. 
President Barr took the position that judgment could occur only 
after the completion of the act, while one of the students continued 
to defend the position that it was the intent that determined the 
judgment of the act. Many examples were given and discussed. 
There was no resolution of the point of difference. Shortly before 
the end of the period, one student tried to make an equation that 
represented the relationships between the various characters in the 
text. This was discussed briefly, President Barr saying that he dis- 
agreed. As the period ended, the decision was reached and stated 
by President Barr that there was bitterness in Rabelaisian humor. 
How this decision was reached on the basis of the group discussion 
shall remain a mystery. 

After the session, President Barr apologized for the discussion, 
saying that the text was one that did not have many potentialities 
for interesting discussion. 

The second group visited was a second-year mathematics tu- 
torial which had just embarked on the study of trigonometry and 
geometry. At the beginning of the class hour, the tutor assigned 
orally problems involving the use of trigonometric functions to be 
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worked out before the next class period. He then asked if there were 
any questions on material which had been assigned for this class 
period. There were no questions raised by the students. 

The tutor then asked for volunteers from the group to derive on 
the board the law of tlie sine. After several mmutes had passed and 
no one had volunteered, he began going the rounds of the group, 
asking the students if they would attempt it. One after another of 
the students shook his head, one saying, “Really, sir, I just don’t 
understand it.” Finally, one student said he would make the at- 
tempt and went to the board to derive his formulas and work out 
the opening steps of the problem However, whenever he came to 
a point at which some operation was necessary, he was unable to do 
it correctly. The tutor would then ask for any one in the group to 
perform the operation In one or two instances, the procedure was 
correctly indicated by a student. In the large majority of cases, the 
tutor himself stepped to the board and performed the necessary 
work, There was little opportunity given for discussion of the steps 
involved, and the tutor made little effort to clarify the procedure. 
After the law of the sine had been derived, the same procedure was 
followed for deriving the law of the cosine, and this, too, was earned 
out in the same manner. This had taken a considerable part of the 
class hour and, to conclude the hour, the tutor went over hurriedly 
the pages of a mimeographed book which the students had on the 
material, asking if the material were clear and if there were any 
questions. Only one question was raised and answered, although it 
seemed fairly obvious from the expressions and shaking of heads 
that many of the students did not understand the material. 

One would expect the tutor to cover carefully the steps involved 
in these procedures, and to clarify the relationships involved in the 
trigonometric functions. This was not done and the class period was 
ended by the tutor saying, “For tlie next meeting the students 
should prepare die problems and read the first 25 pages of Descartes’ 
Geometries It was unfortunate that the tutor had another respon- 
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sibihty to meet for there was no opportunity to discuss the work of 
the group with him. 

The last meeting we attended was one of the weekly formal lec- 
tures. We were told beforehand by a student that this lecture had 
been given at the same time in the previous year, and one student 
told us something of the content of the lecture, the subject of which 
was grammar. The lecture was attended by the entire student body, 
the faculty, and numerous people from the town. At the beginning 
of the hour, after the students had been seated, President Barr made 
a few general announcements and then announced the lecturer of 
the evening and his subject. At this point the lecturer entered from 
a side door and every one in the room arose until he had taken his 
place on the platform. The discussion centered on universal gram- 
mar and dialectic, and I must confess that this approach to the prob- 
lem had little meaning to those of us who were visiting. 

The lecturer evidently had little concern tor the people who were 
listening to him and seemed oblivious to the fact that many people 
were not understanding him. The attention of tlie students was lost 
completely at several points during the course of the lecture, as was 
indicated by an undercurrent of confusion, shuffling of feet, and 
scraping of chairs. However, each time this occurred, the students 
immediately snapped back into attention and the noise stopped. As 
the lecturer concluded and left the platform, the students again 
stood, applauding loudly and turning their heads to look at the lec- 
turer as he left the room. President Barr invited the students to at- 
tend an informal discussion of the lecture in the lounge, but very 
few students seemed to care to attend this discussion. If one can 
place any validity on general impressions, it would have to be ad- 
mitted that the only impression possible was that, as had the visitors, 
few of the students had understood the lecture. 

It would have been possible to visit one science group but the stu- 
dents were engaged in cutting out sections of paper and gluing 
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them as a preface to the study of conic sections. As there was no dis^ 
cussion in this group, it seemed pointless to visit it. 

One of the students asked if we had seen the library and volun- 
teered to show It to us. We were impressed with the number of shelf 
arrangements of the “hundred books”; by authors, by title, by chro- 
nology, etc. Somewhat proudly, the students told us that this was 
the place in which the freshmen were inducted into the St. John’s 
program, meetings being held there prior to the opening of the 
regular classes. He also told us that the faculty held current-events 
discussions in the library but that the students were not permitted 
to attend. 

One of the most impressive features of the library was the lack of 
current periodicals and books on the shelves. Upon being asked 
whether the students did any reading of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, the student replied that most of them did when they came but 
that the burden of reading the great books within the limited time 
alloted soon resulted in inability to find the time to keep up with 
current readings. Asked what he thought the students felt about 
this, he replied that some of them resented it, one or two of them 
even went so far as to continue to read The New Republic, but 
others soon gave up entirely. 

It might be questioned whether this is a fair sampling of the St. 
John’s program in action, or whether it is valid to draw any conclu- 
sions on the basis of such limited exposure to the program. Is this an 
ade*quate education ? Will it meet the criticisms of American edu- 
cation made by the supporters of the St. John’s curriculum ? 

The literature by Stringfellow Barr, Mark Van Doren, and Robert 
Hutchins relevant to the St. John’s College program is very appeal- 
ing. As one reads, one may be led to feel, if he himself has found 
satisfactions in reading great books, that here is the answer to our 
educational problem, and this is the program that should be fol- 
lowed by all students. President Barr made the statement in discus- 
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sion that the only democratic college in tlie United States is St, 
John’s, Admitting that he did not agree at this point with Dr 
Hutchins, he based his statement on the following reasons : All stu- 
dents are permitted to enter St. John’s College; all can benefit by an 
exposure to the great books ; there are no elaborate plans for elimin- 
ation of students on the basis of scholastic aptitude tests, entrance 
requirements, etc.; all have a chance. The average American college 
or university is not democratic since it admits (Jiat some students 
have to be eliminated. The reason, according to President Barr, is 
not because the students are not intelligent but because the guff 
that IS taught is unimportant. The professors are incompetent, the 
material which they are teaching is unimportant; hence they must 
blame some one for their failure. The easiest way is to say that the 
student is not college material. Asked if people in some of the arti- 
san trades would profit by exposure to the St John’s curriculum, he 
asserted that we would have much better plumbers had they at- 
tended St. John’s College. 

Basically, the method of appeal in the literatuie is extremely 
simple. Perhaps therein lies its strength. Many of their discussions 
begin with the generalized criticisms of contemporary education 
mentioned above, critiasms that are so general that every one can 
accept them, criticisms that are not only being made by the advo- 
cates of the St, John’s plan but also by those opposed to it. 

Along with the general assertions regarding tlie failures of Amer- 
ican education, one always finds some statement for the underlying 
reasons; (i) tire prevalence of the elective system, (2) the use of 
watered-down textbooks in place of original texts, (3) dependence 
on knowledge of the present with consequent failure to develop 
historical perspective, (4) a fragmentary curriculum that lacks in- 
tegration, (5) lack of needed differentiation of program to make 
allowance for individual differences, (6) too much dependence on 
the immediate concerns and interests of the students as guides in the 
selection of subject matter and curricular experiences. 
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At this point m the discussion o£ the “Idea of the College,” the St. 
John’s plan, or the reading of the great books, is proposed as the 
answer to problems of education. The basic assumptions of the plan 
are not made clearly evident but are implicit in the material. Accept- 
ing the fact that all argument is based on premise, it might be help- 
ful in examimng the St. John’s curriculum to attempt to draw a 
statement of the premises of their position: 

1. The individual is animal at birth though endowed with the 
capacity (mind) for using above his animality His humanization 
occurs as moral and intellectual training succeeds in overcoming his 
animalistic tendencies. This is accomplished through inculcating in 
him the great truths that exist in the human heritage. This must be 
done in some way, no matter what disciplinary measures have to 
be used. There must ultimately be self-discipline (insofar as one’s 
intellectual capacity enables it to develop) but this sclf-discipline 
can be achieved only through the instrument of the mind. Thus we 
find the discussion in the seminar of humor as man’s failure to 
realize his capacity for suppressing his animal nature. 

2. In the couise of human history, superior minds have achieved 
intuitive insights into the nature of the universe and the destiny of 
man, and have perceived moral and ethical truths If one accepts 
this assumption, the next follows tiiat, since the great books are the 
embodiment of the great racial trudis— products of superior minds 
— the best means of education will be the reading of these docu- 
ments. The readings will be beneficial in two ways: they will expose 
the individual to the racial heritage of meanings and they will pro- 
vide the best material for strengthenuig the powers of the mind. 
Thus, the educational problem becomes that of determining what 
are the great books and exposing the students to them. 

3. Individuals vary greatly in their mental capacity. They can 
achieve humanness in direct ratio to their mental capacity since the 
mind IS the instrument through which humanness is achieved. Thus 
we find that in the recognition of different levels of men some 
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“handminded” will not be able to achieve the level of living possible 
for those of higher intellect. 

4, Acceptance of transfer of training and the validity of mental 
discipline. As a result, one need only know basic principles, follow 
a rigorous program of intellectual athletics, and training for specific 
kinds of situations is unnecessary. Therefore it becomes unnecessary 
for the school to be concerned with contemporary issues which are 
transitory in nature since the student will be able to handle problems 
by virtue of his mental training. 

If one accepts these premises, the St. John’s program is inevitable, 
One must therefore cither criticize the St. John’s program by re- 
futing their premises or by determining how well the actual teach- 
ing procedure is based on and carries out their theory. Since the 
refutation of these premises and the establishment of alternate 
premises has taken 'William James, John Dewey, Boyd Bode, 
William H. Kilpatrick, and others many volumes, it will only be 
possible here to state what they are and the criticisms of the human- 
ist position they imply : 

I. That Mind, while it exists m nature, is superior to nature and 
enables man to rise above his animality. The instrumental prag- 
matist will insist that Mind is a function of the biological organism 
that has emerged through the interaction of organism and environ- 
ment. It is a part of total organic behavior, and as such cannot be 
separated from the continuum of experience (except verbally) , 
therefore, it is false to assume that one can treat Mind as a separate 
entity capable of special training apart from the consideration of the 
whole organism acting in an environment. What evidences are there 
of Mmd as a discrete entity ? If **mental activity” is a part of (or a 
phase in) total organic behavior, and "behavior” is a function of or- 
ganic environmental interaction, one can expect changes in “mind” 
to occur as organic activity leads to environmental change— and 
vice versa. 

If one could accept animality” as a convenient figure of speech, 
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and forget the means by whieh his animality is to be overcome, this 
assumption would not conflict greatly with the notion tiiat man is 
amoral at birth As the concept of Mind in the context of humanistic 
tlieory is inadequate, the acquisition of “moral character” must 
necessitate more than formal discipline and the reading of the great 
documents. It must include opportunities for the development of 
acceptable behavior patterns in terms of the individual’s dynamic 
needs, and the culture’s potentialities for fulfilling them. It would 
seem that die division of the human organism into two parts is no 
longer the best explanation of the complexities of human behavior. 
Many writers have pointed out that any human act is multivalued 
(having an exceedingly complex motivation). In a sense it is “in- 
telligence” that enables the development of moral character but not 
in the sense of a Mind to be filled with principles or great “moral 
truths in poetry.” 

2 Superior minds have achieved intuitive insights into the nature 
of the universe that have resulted in the perception of eternal moral 
and ethical truths. The opposing position would be that these in- 
sights do not represent absolute “truths” but are a function of the 
culture in which they appear. It would not deny that some men have 
perceived more complex relationships of organisms to environment 
than others, nor that many ethical statements made m the past have 
not been surpassed. It is a mistake to teach them as absolutes, since 
it IS conceivable that the need for other ethical hypotheses may 
emerge from changing organo-environmental relationships. 

The great books are the embodiment of the great ethical and 
moral truths that have emerged from past cultural contacts. Does it 
necessarily follow that they alone are the best materials for an edu- 
cational program ? If these books were read in order to gain an his- 
torical perspective, and their contents treated as the product of the 
cultural milieu m which they appeared as the statements of the 
world view of the time, and then contrasted to the contemporary 
world view of the scientist, one could agree that they would have 
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educative value (for those verbally adept). But this is not the way 
they are treated. As one third-year St. John’s student told me when 
I asked if they were ever given an opportunity to criticize the 
Aristotelian system, “Yes, we read Kant and Hegel, but you soon 

come to realize that Aristotle had a pretty complete system No, 

we don’t read any criticism later than the nineteenth century.” 
President Barr would say (and here is another contradiction in the 
position) that “Whether the statements in the books are true or 
false doesn’t matter. ... It is the training the students receive from 
the contact with great minds.” Perhaps Van Doren and President 
Barr are at outs too, for V an Doren refers to “building up a rich fund 
of meanings.” What is a meaning f A principle in vacuo? Evidently 
one student at St. John’s had accepted as tiuth the content of Aris- 
totle. The Nichmoachean Ethics might be significant for historical 
study, but they might' be faulty as active ethical principles for the 
twentieth century Do we have any reason for believing that one can 
find a direct parallel between the ethical problems that will arise m 
the next few years as we are faced with the necessity of developing 
a highly complex world organization and the problems that faced 
the limited world of the Greeks ? 

3. That individuals vary greatly in their intellectual capacity, 
and they can achieve “humanness” m direct ratio to their mental 
capacity. Is there a contradiction here in the humanist position, or 
at least a difference of position between various writers ? If Hutchins 
assumes that some people are “handminded,” but must by some 
means develop ethical character, how can it be held that the in- 
telligence IS the instrument through which morality is to be 
achieved? Of course one might assume that these “infeiior” non- 
intcllcctiials are a group that must be held in check by force if neces- 
sary If this is the implication, how can one be consistent in tei ms of 
devotion to a democratic way for the Good Life ? It would also seem 
that the measure of "intelligence” would be that of verbal ability, 
plus the ability to generalize and develop principles. President Barr 
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admits breaking with Hutchins at this point, assuming that LE one 
cannot read the great books he will benefit by being a member of a 
group reading and discussing the great books. No doubt such a boy 
would be disciplined by this procedure, but what evidence is there 
that would support a theory of intellectual osmosis ? 

That there aie differences in ability to handle verbal materials all 
would admit That verbal ability is the only measure of intelligence 
seems doubtful, especially since instruments designed to test “gen- 
eral intelligence" reveal vastly different results when given to the 
same individual— if the tests are constructed on both vcrbalistic and 
nonverbalistic questions and responses. Then, too, there has been 
some evidence in recent years that die I.Q, is not fixed but Is vari- 
able. Many psychologists would admit that not too much is known 
about the nature of “intelligence,” Again, it is most convenient to 
liave a direct line with God via Aristotle. 

4. That transfer of training occurs. President Barr’s position in 
regard to this was stated in an address at New York University, 
“Yes, we believe m transfer of training. You couldn’t expect trans- 
fer to occur when the schools have used the materials they have. If 
people read the great books, transfer will occur because the prin- 
ciples are so generally applicable ’’ One could find dozens of experi- 
ments refuting the transfer of training; it will be interesting to see 
if the graduates of St John’s as diey go on to other institutions do 
transfer tlieir training m “principles.” It is perhaps unfortunate that 
because of the war there are so few gomg on. One would hke to pre- 
dict that this will explode the St. John’s naytlr sooner than anything 
else. 

It could very well be argued that it would be impossible to teach 
all of the specific items which one might find necessary in the course 
of a life-time. This of course is unanswerable since it would obvi- 
ously be Impossible. However, that would not mean that the most 
useful principles would be the ones discovered through a reading of 
the great books. Probably some fairly legitimate guesses can be 
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made as to the areas of contemporary knowledge which can be use- 
ful to students and assume that, once lead to think about on-going 
contemporary matters of importance, the necessity of living in one's 
environment would lead to a continuing process of education. The 
educational process could not be thought of as being closed at any 
point, unless of course one assumes eternal principles. Then, once 
having had the principles, assuming transfer of training, one’s edu- 
cation IS in a sense complete. 

Accepting the premises of the pragmatic educationalists, one 
could not accept the St. John’s curriculum. The answer should 
probably be on which side the greatest mass of experimental evi- 
dence can be collected. But then again, that in itself is a pragmatic 
answer. It will be interesting to see what means is used by die St. 
John’s College proponents to evaluate results of their program in 
terms of the success of their graduates in life or in other colleges and 
universities. Will those graduates who go on to professional schools 
find that they can compete with the graduates of other colleges and 
universities? Will the training in “principles” carry a student 
through the arduous years of medical school, or will he find other 
training necessary ? Will there be more statesmen and diplomats 
developed from the St, John’s graduates, or will they be unable to 
occupy important positions in public life ? 

One may also ask the question: Do the classes at St, John’s indi- 
cate that the best efforts are being made to make the program work ? 
If St. John’s teaches all to read mtelligently, why was there no at- 
tempt to bring all of the students into the discussion in the seminar ? 
If dialecdcal discussion of this nature is the device for teaching 
rationality, were those students who were quite evidently not listen- 
ing to the discussion, much less not participating, learning the prin- 
ciple of judgment of acts? The only "application” to contemporary 
life was made when one student asked President Barr if one would 
observe more “comic” people in the streets of Annapolis than 
“tragic.” The answer was "probably, since there are more stupid 
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people than otherwisCj and stupidity is comic.” There was no or- 
ganized discussion of the text, nor attempt to do anything but take 
bits out of the text m order to illustrate principles that had been 
stated in discussion. I should have liked to have been able to ask how 
many of the students had read the text. Their reading schedule gave 
two weeks (including two seminar periods two hours in length) for 
the reading of Rabelais. Can this text be read and understood in 
this length of time? Similarly, can one read the hundred books, 
understand them, and assimilate them in four years ? 

The mathematics tutorial seemed to be questionable teaching of 
mathematical principles. Why was there no attempt made to make 
clear the points which apparently were not understood by the stu- 
dents ? Could one ask if the students were ready to proceed to a read- 
ing and discussion of the first 25 pages of Descartes’ Geometne 
when the previous work had not been assimilated ? Was the lecturer 
unaware that his discussion of grammar was not being understood 
by many of the students? Or was the assumption, since the lecture 
was being given for atlcastthe second time, thatheard often enough, 
the students would eventually comprehend P 

Georgt E Slit, at the tirtic he visited St John’s, was a teaching fellow in the English 
Department at New York University Before that he was a member of the staff of (he Univer- 
sity School, Ohio State University He is now a member of the editorial staff of the Educa- 
tional Department, Harcoun, Brace and Company. 


liberal education— quo vadis? 

Matthew J. Whitehead 

On a sloping hill witiun a stone’s throw of the United States Na- 
val Academy stands St. John’s College, the third oldest college in 
America. It is a small nondenommational institution for men, de- 
voting Itself to reclaiming a lost heritage through a four-year all- 
required curriculum based on the study of the Great Books 
The purpose of St. John’s, according to the charter granted it in 
1784, was “the liberal education of youth in the principles of virtue, 
knowledge, and useful literature ” A statement of purpose taken 
from the King William’s School catalogue reveals the object of the 
institution as “the propagation of good learning ’’ 

St. John’s, from, its beginning in 1696 to 1885, offered a classical 
curriculum to all of its students. The period from 1886 to 1923 was 
characterized by a curriculum of block electives and military train- 
ing with four curricula: (i) the classical course leading to the A.B. 
degree, (2) the Latin scientific course leading to the B.S. degree, 
(3) the scientific course leading to the B.S. degree, and (4) the 
mechanical engineering course leading to the M.E. degree. The 
period from 1923 to 1937 was a period of progressive studies under 
the open elective system. With the appointment of Stnngfellow 
Barr as president m 1937 came the restoration of the traditional 
program of classics and liberal arts unique in American colleges 
today. 

Instructional ond Administrative Policies 

The student’s program of study at St John’s College consists of 
“the great books,” a list of books chosen over a period of nearly 
twenty years by auxiliary teachers in various places, notably Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Chicago, the University of 
Virginia, and St. John’s College. These Great Books are classified as 
the students’ real teachers, and the faculty of tutors and fellows act 
as auxiliary intermediaries between the books and the students. 
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Four criteria were used in the selection of the books on the list: 

X. A classic must be a masterpiece in the liberal arts, 

2. A classic must be a work of fine art. 

3» The internal structure of the classic. . . . 

4. A great book should raise the persistent and humanly unans- 
werable questions about the great themes m human experiences* 
The complete list of Great Books used at St. John’s is included in 
tills article. 


THE GREAT BOOKS LISTED IN ST. JOHn’s COLLEGE CATALOGUE — 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Homer: Iliad and Odyssey 
Aeschylus; Orestcia 
Herodotus: History 
Sophocles: Oedipus Rex 
Hippocrates Ancient Medicine^ 
and Airs, Waters and Places 
Euripides; Medea 
Tlnicydidcs* History of Peloponc- 
Sian War 

A.ristopliancs : Frogs, Clouds, Birds 
Arislarclius On the Sizes and Dis- 
tances of the Sun and Moon 
Plato ’ Dialogues 

Aristotle: Organon, Poetics, Phys- 
ics, Politics 

Archimedes Selected Works 
Euclid Elements 
Apollonius Conics 
Cicero On Duties 
Lucretius, On the Nature of 
Things 

Vergil Aeneid 
The Bible 

Epictetus ! Moral Discourses 
Nicomachus: Introduction to 
Arithmetic 


Pascal. Pens^es 
Milton ; Paradise Lost 
Racine: Phedre 

Grotius: Law of War and Peace 
Spinoza Ethics, Theological-Poli- 
tical Treatise 

Newton: Principia Mathematica 
Locke, Second Treatise on Civil 
Government 

Huygens: Treatise on Light 
Berkeley ’ Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous 
Leibnitz : Discourse on Metaphysics 
Monadology 
Vico'Scienza Nuova 
Swift: GuUivcFs Travels 
Hume Treatise on Human 
Nature 

Montesquieu Spirit of Laws 
Fielding: Tom Jones 
Voltaire Candjde,Micromegas 
Rousseau ; Social Contract 
Gibbon Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire 
Smith Wealth of Nations 
Kant Critique of Pure Reason 
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Plutarch’ Lives 

Tacitus . The History, The Annals 
Ptolemy Mathematical Composi- 
tion 

Lucian ‘True History 
Galen; On the Natural Faculties 
Plotinus' Enneads 
Augustine; Confessions, On Music, 
Concerning the Teacher 
Justmian; Institutes 
Song of Roland 
Saga of Burnt Njal 
Grosseteste On Light 
Bonaventure On the Reduction of 
the Arts to Theology 
Aquinas: On Being and Essense, 
Treatise on God, Treatise on 
Man 

Dante Divine Comedy 
Chaucer ‘ Canterbury T ales 
Oresme’ On the Breadths of Forms 
Pico della Mirandola: On the 
Dignity of Man 
Leonardo ;'Note Books 
Machiavelli The Prince 
Erasmus: In Praise of Folly 
Rabelais :Gargantua 
Copernicus: On Revolutions of the 
Spheres 

Calvin’ Institutes 
Montaigne, Essays 
Gilbert: On the Loadstone 
Cervantes' Don Quixote 
Shakespeare’ Henry IV, Hamlet, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Tempest 
Francis Bacon ■ Novum Organum 
Kepler . Epitome of Astronomy 
Harvey 1 On the Motion of the 
Heart 


Constitution of the United States 
Federalist Papers 

Bentham : Principles of Morals and 
Legislation 

Lavoisier’ Treatise on Chemistry 
Malthus' Principles of Population 
Dalton; New System of Chemical 
Philosophy 

Hegel: Philosophy of History 
Fournier Analytical Theory of 
Heat 

Goethe* Faust 

Lobachevski: Theory of Parallels 
Faraday Experimental Researches 
in Electricity 

Peacock ; Treatise on Algebra 
Boole Laws of Thought 
Virchow: Cellular Pathology 
Mill: On Liberty 
Darwin; Origin of Species 
Bernard’ Introduction to Expert 
mental Medicine 
Mendel. Experiments in Plant 
Hybridization 
Riemann Hypotheses of 
Geometry 

Dostoevski * The Brothers 
Karamazov 
Marx Capital 
Tolstoi, War and Peace 
Dedekind ’ Essays on Numbers 
Maxwell’. Electricity and 
Magnetism 

Flaubert Fouvard and Pecuchet 
Ibsen , Ghosts, Rosmersholm 
Joule Scientific Papers 
James* Principles of Psychology 
Freud: Studies in Hysteria, Inter- 
pretation of Dreams 
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Corneille: Le Cid 
Galileo Two New Sciences 
Descartes : Geometry, Discourse on 

Method, Meditations 
Hobbes Leviathan 
Boyle. Sceptical Chymist 
Molicre: TartulTe 

The teaching tccliniques employed at St. John’s consist of instruc- 
tion for all students in a language tutorial, mathematics tutorial, 
seminar, laboratory, and lecture. Of these, the seminar is the im- 
mediate educational end which the college is aiming at, the others 
serve as secondary contributions. Instruction received by the stu- 
dents in die tutorials, laboratory, and lecture is integrated by 
the seminar, which is a sort of “clearing house” of intellectual 
expression. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the study of the “great books,” 
students are graduated Bachelor of Arts, magna cum lauds, sig- 
nifying that they are judged satisfactoiy both in attainments and 
progress, and capable of pursuing their work in law, medicine, and 
theology or in the graduate schools ; Bachelor of Arts, cum laude, 
signifying the same conditions of magna cum laude, however, of a 
less eminent degree; and, Bachelor of Arts, rite, signifying that such 
students have made sufficient progress in the intellectual virtues to 
warrant recognition by the college, but on whose actual powers 
of operation in the several arts and sciences, and therefore an 
whose actual capacity for advancing further in professional or grad- 
uate schools, tlie faculty declines to make a final judgment. 

Aside from the teaching techniques afore described, each student 
at the end of his thud year takes four written enabling examina- 
tions, one in language, one in mathematics, two in laboratory, theo- 
retical and operational, and one oral examination in seminar read- 
ings. Upon the successful completion of these examinations, if the 
student is accepted as a candidate for a degree or allowed to remain 


Cantor : Transfinite Numbers 
Hilbert; Foundations of Geometry 
Poincare: Science and Hypothesis 
Russell Pi inciples of Mathematics 
Veblenand Young: Projective 
Geometry 
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the fourth year, he must select a subject for a dissertation which is 
to be publicly expounded, amplified, and interpreted satisfactorily 
by him prior to the granting of the degree. 

The “St Johnnies” (as the boys are called), who hold the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, are supposed to represent competence in the 
modern equivalent of the seven liberal arts, and the degree further 
implies that the St. Johnnies have: 

I Knowledge of the contents of the required books in the list. 

2. Competence in mathematics through elementary calculus, 

3. A reading knowledge of at least two foreign languages, and, 

4 An aggregate total of four hundred and fifty hours of training 
in laboratory. 

The program at St. John's is unique, it is deep-rooted in mental 
disciplines; it possesses an educational philosophy which is accepted 
by tutor and student alike. It is a blueprint in America of the Eng- 
lish colleges. There are many Americans who question the wisdom 
of such a plan of operation 

Observations and Conclusions 

The preceding portion of tins article has presented the progiam 
at Si John’s College in an objective manner, based largely on docu- 
mentary sources. The part which follows must of necessity be 
largely subjective in nature. Nevertheless, this observer has en- 
deavored to relate his observations in an unbiased manner Terming 
die title of the articles as “Liberal Education — Quo Vadis?” he is 
tempted to call diis part "Confusion on the Severn,” or “A Depie- 
ciation of the Classics at St John’s College.” The wiitcr is aware, 
however, that a brief visit to an institution does not provide an ade- 
quate basis for final judgment. 

Our stay at the college (two fellow graduate students and myself) 
was long enough to see the functioning of the fivefold instructional 
procedure: the seminar, the language and mathematics tutorials, 
the laboratory, and the formal lecture Each of us visited a diflcrent 
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seminar. One of my colleagues visited the junior seminar in Ra- 
belais, the other the sophomore seminar in Vergil; and I visited the 
freshman seminar in Homer. 

The Homer Seminar 

The students in this seminar had been reading the Iliad of Homer. 
There were twenty “Johnnies” in this group who ranged in age 
from 14 to 17. Although these youngsters had been at St. John’s only 
two weeks, they had completed the reading of the text. This seminar 
was the third conducted on the Iliad, 

The tutor opened the discussion by relating the conclusions which 
they had arrived at in the previous discussions. In his commentary, 
he pointed out diat the feeling which Achilles had was a blow to 
his honor. From this statement a very lively discussion developed. 
In an attempt to support the philosophy which he held, one of the 
students quoted from Book VI of the Iliad the speech of Glouchas: 
“He sent me to excel — and bade me be the best,” From this state- 
ment the class attempted to interpret the meaning, and discussed the 
thesis. “Whether it was winning that counted or how well one 
played the game” , one performing his task to the best of his ability 
wliether he won or lost. Some pertinent remarks were here made by 
students which were substantiated by current references to the Pa- 
cific theater of war. 

This discussion evoked the question from the tutor, “What was 
Achilles lighting for ?” To this query, answers of “fame,” “honor,” 
and “glory” were shouted by the boys. These terms became so in- 
volved that they soon included other issues as requisites for honor. 
These issues were also related to the present global war in a very 
timely discussion of war medals, awards, and citations. At this 
point, one of die boys read a passage from the Iliad, and asked the 
question’ “What is the difference m honor bestowed by men and 
honor bestowed by the gods?” Passages from the lltad were quoted 
to support both views, as well as references which were made to 
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Nietzsche, Plato, Aristotle, and Beethoven. The boys for the first 
time (to ahy mind) were confused and did not grasp the.applica- 
tions of the preceding references which the tutor made to Nietzsche, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Beethoven. 

The discussion then centered around the thesis: “What are some 
of the values obtained by fighting?” “What were some of the values 
the Trojans were fighting for?” Such answers as, “fame,” “honor,” 
“glory,” “force,” “power,” “love,” "prowess,” “beauty,” and “free- 
dom” received intelligent discussions. As die tutor began to coor- 
dmate and integrate the discussion of the evening, it was time for 
the seminar to end. 

To my mind, this was the most impressive as well as the best 
piece of teaching which I observed at St. John’s. Tutor and students,' 
alike, were interested and responsive; discussions were live, rele- 
vant, provocative, and showed signs of previous reading; various 
attempts were made to link the war between the Greeks and the 
Trojans to the present world conflict. The spontaneity of this group 
of youngsters was surprising; and the tutor for this group was an 
excellent teacher — an inspirer of men. 

The Longuage Tutorials 

The next group which I observed was a group of juniors in a 
French tutorial. The class which consisted of ten students was read- 
ing Pascal's Pensies, Although the St. John’s catalogue had stated 
that It was not their intention to give mdividuals enough French to 
go out and organize French circles, I was expecting that the students 
would at least get some basic techniques of the language and inter- 
pretations of Pascal’s philosophy; however, my expectation was 
unrewarded. 

The tutor called for students to translate a passage into English. 
The passage which consisted of five lines was very easy French. I 
had not read any French literature for five years, but I did not have 
any difficulty translating the passage. After three unsuccessful at- 
tempts by the students, one boy read the French (very poorly), then 
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dropped the text, and, from a notebook into which he had previ- 
ously transcribed it, read the translation of the five lines. 

The translation of this passage brought into a rather lengthy dis- 
cussion the philosophies of Kepler, Aristotle, and Plato, which was 
centered around the “marriage of the intuitive and the mathemati- 
cal minds.” From this incomplete, unorganized, sketchy, rambling 
lesson in ethics, philosophy, science, theology (everytliing but 
French), the tutor proceeded with French grammar. 

The brunt of the class discussion in this class was carried by two 
boys; the others showed lack of interest 

Students at St. John’s take one language each year. In the fresh- 
man year, Greek, in the sophomore year, Latin, m the junior year, 
French, and in the senior year, German. The current catalogue 
states on page 27, “It is important that students come to these tu- 
torials with some previous experience m foreign languages, if we 
are to be successful in this drastic regimen to stretch the linguistic 
sense.” In the first place, it is obvious to an observer that the students 
arc not bringing in this experience; in the second place, with the ad- 
mittance of students who have completed only two years of high- 
school work, St. John’s cannot or rather should not expect “the 
linguistic sense.” St John’s is doing for the classics what they criti- 
cize other liberal education of doing— s<;rafcAmg the surface. In the 
words of President Barr, in a recent address at New York Univer- 
sity Faculty Club, “We need to learn to read so that we can ask 
the question of a great book — is what the author said true?” There 
is little chance for the Johnnies to place this philosophy into opera- 
tion in the light df the instruction which they are receiving m lan- 
guages in tile tutorials. To my mind, it is a smattering administered 
in a state of confusion. 


Mathematics Tutorials 

The mathematics tutorials ditfer from the language tutorials in 
that the Johnnies do receive content matter. This tutorial which I 
visited was conducted by a tutor who was unable to secure the in- 
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terest of his pupils. The previous assignment \vhich he had made 
was not understood by the boys in this class, as was evidenced by the 
lack of preparation on the part of the class, and the failure of the 
boys to perform simple functional operations m trigonometry. 

This class was void of interest, motivation, and socialization. Most 
of the students seemed bored at the entiie procedure. The tutor did 
not make use of drill or repetition, nor did he recognize any indi- 
vidual differences; in fact, he proceeded to give an advanced assign- 
ment m Descartes for the next class session, when it was very obvious 
to those of us observing that class, and to the Johnnies as well, diat 
they did not know the assignment that they were leaving. This is a 
furtlier example of the speed in the St. John's program, which im- 
presses one with the tutor’s being interested in seeing that a certain 
amount of ground is covered irrespective of the qualitative aspect 
in the learning process. To this observer, two weeks do not seem ade- 
quate for a group of undergraduates to master the principles of 
trigonortietry. 

In the annual catalogue of 1944, page 21, the state meni is made 
that “St. John’s has more required matliematics llian any other 
liberal college in tins country.” St. John’s may offer or require moie 
mathematics of its students than any other liberal college 10 this 
country, but it seems logical to this observer that this amount could 
be greatly reduced, concentrating on fewer basic courses or more 
comprehensive and integrated courses. It goes without saying that 
the “end product,” the student, would greatly profit thereby. 

The Si John's Laboratory 

St. John’s also makes the statement that they require more labor- 
atory work tlian any other liberal college in the country It is true 
that students at St. John s put in, more actual class attendance hours, 
but the nature of the work when viewed in comparison with other 
liberal colleges is a combination of industrial and applied aits, and 
mechanical drawing A glance at the list of laboratory exercises will 
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reveal the multifarious experiments which students are expected to 
perform in four years. Aside from the inadequacy of time, one also 
wonders at the amount of equipment the Johnnies have to work 
with in jierforming tiicsc operations. It is unfortunate for youths to 
be exposed to so wide a vaiiety of scientific materials with little or no 
provisions made for integrating the advancements made by con- 
temporai y scientific achievements; example, medicine is taught in 
the atmosphere of Galen, Newton, Kepler, and Galileo, and the 
students do not concern themselves in the study of medicine with 
such modernity as the sulfa drugs, penicillin, or any modern dis- 
coveries or techniques. 

The Formol Lecture 

Each Friday evening tiic St Johnnies and the tutors gather m tire 
Great Hall for the formal lecture This is also a required feature of 
the program. The lectures are given by tutors and guest lecturers. 

The lecture which we heard was on “Grammar.” It was highly 
philosophical, inarticulate, and void of audience appeal. I must ad- 
mit that the tutor’s development of the diesis was so philosophical 
that I was “lost” (and I am of tlie opinion that most of the St, John- 
nies were, too). 

The philosophy underlying the formal lecture is to teach, students 
to learn to listen to good talks, and to be able to absorb and retain 
the conversational art. I think that these are excellent virtues to de- 
velop, but improvement could and should be made m the topics 
chosen for discussion. To my mmd, this feature of the program 
could be made a valuable force not only in disseminating know!- 
edge to students and in developing aesthetic appreciation, but 
m serving as an integrative force of the complete curriculum. 

Administration and Faculty 

There is little need for administrative machinery at St, John’s 
since the same program is required of all siudents, and the “great 
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books” supply student guidance (the cure-all for student maladies). 
In the St. John’s program the dean and president teach, and by so 
doing are able to keep in close contact with both students and tutors, 
as well as gain an over-all picture of the program. Personally, I think 
that this administrauve device is excellent. The dean in a progiam 
of this type, being relieved of office routine and clerical duties, has 
ample opportunity for educational research and dnection and plan- 
ning of curriculum improvements, 

Supposedly, the real miracle of St. John’s is not the books or the 
students, but the teachers. The faculty, supposedly, have familiar- 
ized themselves with every field of knowledge. This type of training 
is needed for the successful operation of such a plan, where every 
faculty member is expected to be able to teach any of the seven 
liberal arts. 

If this were done at St. John’s, 1 feel that the caliber of instruction 
would be more purposeful and directed, but, from actual observa- 
tions and catalogue listing, one soon receives the impression that 
this is the weakest link in the entire program. The faculty must, of 
necessity, be increased as well as improved and retrained to teach 
all of the seven liberal arts. To be able to teach and integrate the 
seven liberal arts requires master teachers. 

Innovative ideas and experimentation are good for liberal educa- 
tion; the inherent philosophy of the “humanistic approach” can be 
made to work to advantage, but, as the approach is being ad- 
ministered at St. John’s, I still say, “Liberal education, whither go- 
estthou?” 


Matthew f Whttchead is Assistant Registrar at Howard University During I943-I$44 
he held a General Education Board Fellowship and made a sludy of the academic deanship 
in Negro colltgcs for nis doctoral thesis 



SOUNDLY SLEEP THE SEVEN SLEEPERS 
ON THE SEVERN 
Eugene L. Freel 

It is Eastertime in the drowsy old town of Annapolis The orioles 
have not yet appeared, the blue waters of the bay are crowded with 
jellyfish but not bathers, and the crack of bat against ball is only 
just starting to disturb the warlike confines of the Naval Academy, 
but nevertheless spring has definitely arrived. 

Although the student body at St. John’s does not read the news- 
paper, even The Spectator, and presumably, therefore, neither the 
book-review section, word must have managed to seep through of 
Mr. Mark Van Doren’s new book of poems. Poetry itself is one of 
the infallible signs of spring, and the long winter of rest after the 
exertions of the liberal education is no doubt a good antidote for 
the blossoming of the lyrical exuberance of poetry, perhaps to be 
added fuel to the intellectual bonfire on the campus, blazing merrily 
to the glory of the greats, and kept replenished by the small but in- 
trepid band of scholars of neoscholasticism. Can it be that the Great 
Books have achieved one more accolade, a just fellow for Socrates 
Crosses the Delaware, and the literary brilliance of the 1943-1944 
catalogue of the College ? 

Yes, it is springtime at St. John’s, and the cheerful halls and 
seminar rooms ring with the unfettered laughter of earnest young 
fledglings over the wit, or is it humor, of Rabelais. One can even 
excuse a sporadic titter from a recently arrived freshman, when a 
tutor in the solemnity of the Great Hall accidentally lets fall a mod- 
ern phrase in his explanation of the logos. The hard work of the 
winter months is at an end; now is the moment for the lighter 
moods of Descartes and Spinoza. Yea, verily, spring has come to 
the banks of the Severn, 

The catalogue of the College states “that the real original and 
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ultimate teachers at St. John’s are the authors of some hundred of 
the greatest books of European and American thought.” Even 
though a professor (pardon, tutor) be encumbered with degrees 
from Goettingen, Ghent, Paris, or Balliol College, Oxford, who 
would be presumptuous enough to be otherwise than silent in the 
presence of the masters? Though one has risen to the heights of 
Professor Titularius or Extraordmarius, one recognizes his litnita- 
tioas when gently opening the tombs of the philosophic and scien- 
tific greats. Well enough for the neophytes to burn midnight oil in 
their cells as they laboriously peer through special bifocals at the 
printed word of Plato and Aristarchus, English translation, striving 
to ready themselves for the exquisite pain of the next seminar. In 
the smoke-laden room on the morrow the tutor can relax gracefully 
in his chair, a symbol of considerable double meaning, and absorb 
culture from the young mouths, filled with Chesterfields and wis- 
dom 

A contemporary English poet, unknown of course to the students 
because of his modernity, once wrote, 

This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang, but a whimper. 

Whispers are helpful m studying the Great Books. The Epitome 
of Astronomy, The Critique of Pure Reason (99 and ^14/100 pc 
cent), The Analytical Theory of Heat, or the Novum Organum 
can hardly be bruited about with gusto. Philosophic meditation, 
even with the assistance of the pipe, model of Fourier, demands a 
subdued tone for proper dialectical confusion. In the laboratory 
the study of conics, involving, as it does, intense concentration in 
the manipulation of scissors and sealing wax, can only be untler- 
taken in a near vacuum. The wind in the trees whispers, “Q E D.” 

The goal, however, was not easily achieved. It was first necessary 
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to do much missionary work. The public had to be educated to the 
virtues of the Great Books Crass materialism had so reared its ugly 
head throughout the length and breadth of our great land that the 
conventional college and university adamantly refused to harken to 
the thin sweet voice of One Hundred Per Cent Liberalartism, con- 
servatively labeled Democracy, crying m the wilderness. Fascism 
and worse was riding in the seats of the intelligentsia, be they sitting 
in Sauk Center or Cambridge The call went forth, and happily 
prophets were found. St. John’s, nee King William’s School, first 
public free school on the American continent, saw the light, or per- 
haps the handwriting on the wall. From the University of Virginia 
came two men imbued with the spirit of the centuries to undertake 
the gigantic task. By a series of properly timed maneuvers, the sys- 
tem of block electives and military trainmg, and the subsequent 
period of open electives, in vogue in the college from 1886, were 
done away with forever, and the classics and the liberal arts were 
unpacked from universal mothballs and restored to their rightful 
heritage. Chicago, we are informed, listened, and withdrew. Mr. 
Adler, Mr Van Doren, and others hastened to take up the cudgel. 
The noble experiment was given momentum by sufficient profes- 
sors from the old universities of Europe. Students flocked in increas- 
ing numbers from the more progressive high schools of the hinter- 
lands and freshwater colleges to cheerfully assume the unpopular 
garb of medievalism. The Great Books were dusted and edited; 
sports were confined to simon-pure intramurals, the laboratory was 
returned to basic principles; the tutorial, seminar system was given 
a new lease on life with a weekly formal lecture thrown in by visit- 
ing converts and members of the faculty It now only remains for 
the logos to penetrate the still rebellious minds of the rest of Ameri- 
can education However, St. John’s hopes that with the aid of the 
radio, a new 1945 catalogue, and the walking Aristotle all will end 
in a happy refrain. 

Of course, the college concedes something. One misfortune is the 
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weakness of students to write the usual coIlegeJevel English, at 
least in keeping with the style of the great works studied. Deplora- 
ble as this undoubtedly is, the fact should not be unduly emphasized 
because of the greater benefits arising from a facility to discuss the 
Great Books, superficially as it may sound, rather than to be con- 
cerned with die tedious formality of English Composition i. Un- 
hampered discussion is the keynote of the curriculum, and, if the 
same happens on occasion to carry itself away on tangents, this 
merely illustrates the fact that tangents are basic parts of the mathe- 
matics of the ages, a fact clearly demonstrated in that die student 
at the college takes 389 clock hours of the subject in his sojourn. 

Another weakness is the paucity of social life, St. John’s cannot 
be too severely criticized here, however, since any girl would be 
more impressed with the blue uniforms and golden insignia of the 
midshipmen than with communing with the gods and greater 
mortals. Six sailboats are being installed to alleviate the situation. 

But these and other annoying affairs are more than compensated 
for by the heralded curriculum and the zealousness of the student 
body. Although it might seem an impossible task to the outsider 
to read one hundred great masterpieces in the time specified, much 
less the 389 clock hours of mathematics and the 489 clock hours 
of laboratory work, the student at St. John’s experiences no diffi- 
culty, Remember that these students are not the disillusioned grad- 
uates of the conventional college, or specialists in the more prosaic 
branches of learning, but are young, immature men deeply intoxi- 
cated with a zeal for the liberal arts ; for the symbolic intricacies of 
the trivium and the quadrivium. Shame on you institutions of 
higher learning who waste your students’ time in concrete labora- 
tory experiments, in dallying with a few works in the original 
tongue, m daring to call the modern scientist and author a capable 
fellow I 

Arc your students capable of finishing trigonometry in. nineteen 
hours, can they see what Euclid and Ptolemy are trying to accom- 
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plish, or are they merely mteicsted in measuring ponds and flying 
planes ? Angels dancing on needle points are more substantial fare 
than the conditioning of dog’s saliva and the absurd adjustments 
to modern livmg. Next week Descartes, or was it East Lynne? 

It is Good Friday night. Every Good Friday night a lecturer ad- 
dresses the entire student body on grammar — universal grammar. 
Although Mr. Christopher Morley is the rival lecturer that evening 
at the Naval Academy, Mr. Morley is too modern to be able to com- 
pete with the St. John’s lecture. Let us enter the hushed atmosphere 
of the Great Hall and turn back the clock a few centuries. 

At St. John’s the lecturer enters in the grand manner. The stu- 
dents rise as one to greet him. Notebooks are conspicuous by their 
absence, since everybody knows note taking is the prime evil of 
American education. After an appropriate period the lecturer begins 
his thesis, and the receptive audience drinks in the smooth hexa- 
meters much as the ancient students listened in rapture to the mas- 
ters in the market places. To the uninitiated the symbolism em- 
ployed (cf., the Greek verb carefully) is somewhat confusing, but 
the students are on safe ground. Phonetics, syntax, and vocabulary 
merge triumphantly mto sentences; even though somebody didn’t 
say it, the lecturer is sure he didn’t know what he said, if he did say 
it. Time has no meaning in such a timeless subject, and when the 
formal lecture is done, the entire student body leaps enthusiastically 
to collective feet and the rafters ring with the applause. We trust 
we can be in the vicinity next Good Friday night, since we are re- 
solved to get hold of a good universal grammar at all costs 

The seminars at the college are held twice a week m the evenings 
from eight to ten. Four seminars are held simultaneously, one for 
each year of study. The young minds are better able to grasp the 
philosophic discussions at those hours, and, besides, the days are 
too full of other duties. It is a friendly, do-as-you-will atmosphere 
that prevails Be sure to bring your pipe or package of cigarettes, 
for smoking helps to loosen the tongue. We did not notice any 
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mead, or even a bottle of rare old bourbon, but one can’t have every- 
thing, and the tuition of |i,ooo per annum would scarcely allow 
such luxuries, helpful though they might be. The reputed tea and 
crackers of Sarah Lawrence are likewise absent, since such, we are 
sure, arc below the dignity of the Great Books. 

The subject matter is Vergil, and die twelve books of the Aetmd 
are to be given the finishing touch, since three whole weeks have 
been already allotted to the work. The game begins by placing the 
word “fate” in play, a word much in favor with the author. A stu- 
dent unfortunately fumbles the kick-off and then another falls on 
the ball with such force it explodes, necessitating a new ball. But no 
matter. By a senes of tricky laterals and end sweeps the logos moves 
up and down the field in such a bewildering scries of formations 
that the spectator is left gasping widi amazement. Should one 
tempt his fate; were the gods really good fellows ; was Aeneas actu- 
ally “plus” ; if Dante was a sarcastic chap, is Vergil ; will Dr. Kildare 
win his heart’s desire? Better tune in next time and find out for 
certain. We who are philosophers are not concerned with, such 
things as Vergil; to Avernura with his style, literary ability, and 
meanmg; we are philosophers. 

St. John’s, we who are about to die salute you. On your pleasant 
campus the liberal arts alone flourish; there the gifted student with 
two years of high-school education may delve delightedly into the 
one hundred Great Books from Homer to Veblen and Young, 
chronological order; there Aristophanes may once again listen to 
the croaking of bis frogs; Archimedes may relax in his bathtub, 
content in that his work has not been in vain; even Homer may 
nod unmolested. “0 Di Immortales,” we cry, “Requiescat in pace.” 


'Eugene Yt J^ree] is an experienced teacher of Enghsh jnd fiRs mnjored iti ccIiTcaUonfil 
psychology as a graduate student at Ntw York Univwsuy, 



THE RIGHT AND LEFT WINGS IN EDUCATION 
Constance Warren 

That the present crisis should challenge us to re-examine the ef- 
fectiveness of education is only natural, for education must bear a 
heavy burden of responsibility for the present crisis. There is general 
agreement that education has not succeeded in developing a culture 
which gives us spiritual or intellectual power commensurate with 
the power which we now possess over the physical world. There is 
a certam amount of truth in President Hutchins’s charge that col- 
leges and universities have acceded too often to the demands of 
materialists that education be along purely “practical” lines, but 
more serious, to my way of thinking, is the evidence that so much of 
college teaching has become routinized and stereotyped to the point 
where it does little to bring about genuine education. Some years 
ago the report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, commonly called the Pennsylvania Study, pointed this 
out with pitiless frankness. It insisted that education to be effective 
must be based on two principles, the variability of human beings 
and the responsibility which each must take for his own education. 

It is upon this basis that tlic small group of so-called progressive 
colleges is operating. These are Antioch, Bard, Bennington, Black 
Mountain, and Sarah Lawrence, all founded or reorganized within 
the last twenty-five years. Of late, a group of educators led by Presi- 
dent Hutchins of the University of Chicago, and using St. John’s 
College in Annapolis as a demonstration center, although agreeing 
that there was great need for educational reform, have taken sharp 
issue with these colleges about the direction which the reorganiza- 
tion of education should take. Because both of these types of edu- 
cation represent innovation, they are often carelessly grouped 
together as progressive, but they are as far apart as the poles in edu- 
cational philosophy. 

The progressive colleges have worked out their philosophy of 
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education on the basis of a careful study of modern educational and 
psychological research in an effort to find out how colleges can help 
young people to become as thoroughly adult as possible. The St. 
John’s group brushes aside all scientific research on the subject as 
irrelevant and asserts with unabashed pedantry that our salvation 
lies in a return to medieval methods of education patterned on the 
literary training of the trivium and the mathematical training of 
the quadrivium. 

Both groups agree that the mere amassing of knowledge, which 
seems to be the objective of so many colleges, is not enough. Wisdom 
and understanding must be distilled from knowledge if it is to profit 
the student, but on how to obtain that wisdom the two groups differ 
radically. The St John’s group has a simple answer— too simple. It 
thinks that young people will become wise just by studying what 
wise men in the past have said or by receiving training in the logical 
processes of logical thinking. This is based on Aristotle's dictum 
that roan is a rational animal. Both President Hutchins and Presi- 
dent Barr of St. John’s College keep repeating that the difference 
between man and the animals is that man has the element of reason 
and that it is this element of reason that we must educate. This is 
not only psychological nonsense, it is logical nonsense. Man is man 
because he is a whole constellation, his intelligence affecting and 
being affected by everything in his make-up. If we are worth our 
salt as teachers we have got to find ways of helping students to 
understand not only facts but the drives and motives and desires of 
people that interfere with as well as stimulate their thinking and 
that, together with the power of reason, determine what they do. 
This may sound like education gone Freudian but it is not. It is 
education which for the first time is aware of and taking account 
of all the factors in the situation. It is no less concerned witli train- 
ing the intellect than is the staunchest classicist, but it is aware that 
that is not enough. Progressive colleges try to give this rounded train- 
ing but they are free to confess that they have not yet learned all 
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the best ways of doing it. The St. John’s people want students to 
learn to control their emotions so that they will serve the intellect, 
but to control emotions without understanding them is futile, often 
dangerous. To attempt to educate the intellect in isolation from 
the emotions is, as Whitehead pomts out, “one of the most fatal, 
erroneous and dangerous conceptions ever introduced into the 
theory of education.”* 

The St. John’s thesis that all other aspects of human develop- 
ment follow from rational traming alone leads logically to a second 
assertion that there is one best road to learning, identical for all stu- 
dents, and that the only coherence important in education is logical 
coherence. These limitations tend to make it an authoritarian and 
therefore stultifying form of education. Progressive colleges protest 
against the usual program by which colleges require certain courses 
during the first two years as essential for the educated man. These 
colleges never could agree on what these essentials were but each 
was insistent and authoritative about its own educational prescrip- 
tion. Then came St. John’s with a pattern vastly more autlioritarian 
which prescribed in detail every intellectual experience the student 
— all students— must have for four years, with no regard whatever 
for individual differences. Its faculty members consider that young 
people have no character, no personality, no life history which needs 
to be taken into account when they come to college. Each is a tabula 
rasa. Their desires and choices are “a matter of chance and igno- 
rance.” Faculty members who have no interest or belief in the im- 
portance of the differences among students may easily indoctrinate 
but they cannot teach if by teaching we mean helping each student 
to develop to his best total capacities. Respect for individuals and 
the possibility of their varying contribution to society is basic to our 
democratic way of life. 

The progressive colleges are alike in regarding their students as 

N Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York The Macmillan 
Company, 1929) p 9 
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individuals and in attempting to understand each in terms p{ his 
intellectual, emotional, and physical qualities as well as in terms 
of his envu-onment. They respect him as a person. They hope not 
simply to educate him for freedom, which may imply license, but to 
help him to develop his potential powers in terms of the greatest 
maturity of which he is capable The satisfactory evolution of our 
society depends upon well-adjusted, mature, and intelligent citizens 
to direct it and also on practical training m the understanding of its 
needs and the ways by which they may best be met. 

In order to make the plan for identical training for all students 
seem more reasonable, the St. John’s group is under compulsion to 
show that the only alternative to the complete prescription which 
they advocate is the free elective system which they assert leads to 
chaos. To say that this is the only alternative is incorrect The pro- 
gressive colleges give the student the right to choose his studies but 
in view of his inexperience this is done in consultation with faculty 
members who help him plan his courses constructively in terms of 
his best development, St John’s is equally critical of independent 
work undertaken by students They insist that this involves a private 
tutor for each student and therefore is an impossibly expensive and 
exclusive type of education. Again a reductio ad absurdumi The 
progressive college offers group work for all who select a subject, 
with opportunities for each to assume responsibility for independent 
excursions in directions important to him, an arrangement which 
admits of a reasonable ratio between faculty and students. Under 
this plan the student is encouraged to assume responsibility through- 
out his college career for his own education, an experience which 
he may never enjoy under the St. John’s plan and which is basic 
in training for responsible democratic living. 

The St John’s group insists that one hundred classics, more or 
less, selected by their faculty and presented in a fixed order during 
the four college years, constitute the best possible education for all 
students and are in themselves great teachers. The instiuctors act 
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as intwpreters only, and they are expected to be able to turn with 
equal facility from the exposition of Plato’s Dialogues to Newton’s 
Prinapia Mathematica to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Not only is this list of classics overweighted in favor of ancient 
and medieval writers but Uiere are almost no books on it by Ameri- 
cans, none on Oriental culture. Art is not included. Anthropology, 
which IS profoundly changing our understanding of human nature, 
is entirely omitted. Contemporary problems of politics, govern- 
ment, economics, and sociology receive little attention although 
some of tliem are, I understand, touched upon in lectures. It is very 
natural that m these times of harrowing perplexity men should at- 
tempt to narrow and therefore simplify the field of education and 
look to authority for guidance, but this can be very dangerous. Our 
job is to teach young people to face present issues squarely, make 
every effort to understand them, and work out solutions in the light 
of all the factors involved. 

Specialists in various fields agree that while many of these one 
hundred Great Books are suitable for college students when pre- 
sented by able faculty, not when left to teach themselves, many 
others are so technical as to be fit only for graduate students. Others 
arc so remote in content from the experience of most students as to 
be of value only to a few and then when handled by expert teachers. 
Some epoch-making scientific books on the St. John’s list describe 
discoveries made by methods so tortuous m the light of our modern 
knowledge as to make the retracing of the original steps unneces- 
sarily confusing and time-consuramg. To say that the one hundred 
classics are all suitable for all students, especially if the college en- 
trance age is fifteen and the mental aptitude of the students is “run 
of the mill” as St. John’s advocates, is nonsense. It is equally ridicul- 
ous to claim that these classics teach themselves. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism of the list of classics given is 
that so many of them were written at a time when our thinking 
was the outgrowth of a philosophic outlook uninfluenced by the 
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scientific method. As John Dewey has so ably pointed out,’ the 
medieval and early modern writers had lost the scientific approach 
of the Greeks and, under the influence of tlie church, were relying 
upon authority Our mdustrial age is based largely on die scientific 
method of firsthand observation and interpretation of physical phe- 
nomena. It is our job to extend these techniques of fii sthand observa- 
tion and interpretation whenever they can be applied to areas of 
human relations. 

To make the classics die basis of education is certainly no new 
experiment. It was the standard program until comparatively re- 
cently. It formed the academic training of our founding fathers but 
it was supplemented in a very important way by the education 
which they obtained through a wide variety of work experience 
characteristic of a frontier community. This combination of educa- 
tional experience outside of school as well as inside must be given 
credit for the training of our early leaders, not just the fact that 
schooling was classical. The darker side of the picture was the limita- 
tion of the classical education in the case of many who were not in a 
position to supplement it with enough practical experience. Under 
such circumstances, it has too often bred ultraconservatism. The 
British universities, steeped in the classical tradition, were shock- 
ingly slow to see the implications of the Industrial Revolution and 
resisted bitterly the theory of evolution although mill hands to 
whom Darwin’s followers presented it grasped its implications 
immediately. The classicists in both countries put up a stiff fight 
against the introduction of science into their universities. 

The one hundred classics deal almost exclusively with a past suffi- 
ciently remote and with ideas sufficiently generalized as to seem 
very safe to business interests which arc alarmed at the thought of 
too close an investigation of present-day problems. Tliey arc eager 
that our ways of living be based on tradition and authority. They 
want no firsthand investigation as a basis for new standards. That 

•John Dewey, "Challenge to Liberal Thought,” Forlune, August 19^4. 
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is one group to which the reactionary trend in education may well 
make a strong appeal. 

At St. John’s, it is considered desirable that teachers trained in 
one field should handle the material in other fields m which they 
have had little or no training. This cannot fail, in time, to lower 
standards of scholarship. Progressive colleges consider it of the 
utmost importance that work in various fields should be related, 
but by scholars who have enough respect for other fields to call in 
experts from them to make these interrelations valid. It is easy to 
imagine that if this list of books were to be taught in many colleges 
by men trying to cover many fields, a series of handy manuals 
would soon be developed to help both teacher and student! 

Its advocates claim that the St. John’s plan makes education avail- 
able to all at small cost and that it is the only effective education for 
all. To be sure, it is very cheap to administer. A library limited to one 
hundred classics, with a few books read in conjunction with them, 
a restricted schedule, interchangeable teachers, laboratories in which 
much of the equipment is made by the students, and no art studios 
presents a picture of educational economies which must seem tempt- 
ing to many a harassed college executive struggling to balance his 
budget and may, at first glance, seem to bring a college education 
within the economic reach of many more young people than can 
afford it today. We are all looking to an immediate future in which 
higher education is available to every one who can profit by it, just 
as we are all looking to an immediate future in which medical care 
will be available for all, but we msist that proper health precautions 
always entail enough physicians to give adequate individual diag- 
noses. We also look forward to enough teachers to handle students 
in whatever ratio is essential for individual development. We surely 
do not expect a return in medicine to the days of universal “blood- 
letting” by leeches because that was once the cure for all diseases, 
applied at little cost. Education also can be too cheap. 

By the St. John’s plan, the mind is to be trained on this material 
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selected largely from the rather remote past in order to discover 
the eternal verities, prmciples which the student may in later life 
apply to any situation m which he finds himself. But we are not so 
sure of these verities as we once were. In our day we have seen many 
of the so-called eternal trutlis of philosophy, economics, human 
behavior, even of science, challenged and in many cases proved to 
be not so eternal I We must continue to re-examine them in the 
light of experience and of our ever-broadening knowledge. Nor is 
there much evidence that people can be trusted at some future date 
to pull from the pockets of their memories principles which they 
can apply successfully to difficult situations if they have had no 
training in the techniejue of putting them into practice. The pro- 
gressive colleges are convinced of tlie necessity of learning through 
participation in and experience with living situations, through 
attempts to have the students put into practice at once what they 
have been learning, even if this is confusing and difficult in our 
complex civilization. As Whitehead so ably puts it;' “Whatever 
interest attaches to your subject matter must be evoked here and 
now; whatever powers you are strengthening in the pupil, must 
be exercised here and now; whatever possibilities of mental life 
your teaching should impart, must be exhibited here and now. That 
is the golden rule of education and a very difficult one to follow.’’ It 
is very important to show students how men thought m the past, 
but it is not enough. The progressive colleges use the classics freely 
but they do not present for study only books which time has shown 
to be undying. They also place in the hands of their students second- 
rate and ephemeral literature when that has an important bearing 
on some contemporary problem. They exact of their students the 
discipline of accurate reading and rigorous thinking when using 
any kind of material which seems pertinent. 

It is interesting that the advocates of the St. John’s plan, which 
is based on a pattern designed originally to fit men for the priest- 

®A N Whitehead, op, cii 9 
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hood, should so scorn 'vocational education. Until comparatively 
recent times the object of higher education was mainly to prepare 
men for professions. It must continue to train men to earn their 
living because we cannot afford to have men working without 
understanding or vision. They must be educated to be intelligently 
aware of the theory behind the practice of their jobs, no matter what 
these may be, of the historical background and the social and eco- 
nomic implications of the ways in which they earn their liveliliood. 
To biing together liberal and vocational training in an integrated 
whole IS an important problem that tire progressive colleges accept 
and are trying to work out The St. John’s plan places a wide gulf 
between the two. 

The St John’s plan emphasizes the essential need to understand 
the symbols of language and of numbers. To this the progressive 
colleges heartily agree, but they deny that these are necessarily best 
learned through the medium of this list of classics All educational 
doctrines which attach supreme importance to certain books or to 
certain subjects fail to show the crux of the matter which is the way 
m which material is taught — ^whether liberally or illiberally — not 
what IS taught. Any book or subject, if it is taught liberally, must be 
taught in terms of its relevance to the particular student who is 
studying it. Liberal teachmg avoids inert ideas, what Whitehead has 
called the chief evil of education, “the cramming of general state- 
ments which have no relation to individual, personal experience.’” 
Teaching must not only help the student to eradicate prejudices or 
particular formulas, it must help him to discover his own positive 
basis of life and train him in its application to real situations. 

The St. John’s plan claims to be education for freedom. As I have 
pointed out, it tries to educate the intellect in isolation from the 
emotions. No one is intelligently free unless he is emotionally adult 
The harmonious development of freedom and discipline which 
makes for maturity must be the responsibility of the college. Free- 
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dom cannot be attained unless the student is respected as a person 
and allowed to exercise freedom by making choices and thus assum- 
ing responsibility for his own education and for his real self-disci- 
pline. Nor is he free unless he has been trained for social responsi- 
bility, not only by learning to think clearly but by applying the 
results of his knowledge and his thinking in living situations. We 
cannot look to an authoritarian education — which in the liglit of 
modern developments is a reactionary education — to make us adult 
and therefore really free. Democracy and freedom cannot be learned 
as dogma. 


Constanc< Wamn is President o£ Sarah Lawrence College, 



THE ENDS OF EDUCATION 
Sidney Hook 

There is more agreement about the ends of education in contem- 
poraneous discussion than about die way in which they are to be 
derived And there is more agreement about the phrasing of the 
ends of education than about their concrete meaning in any specific 
cultural context. Analysis will show that conflicting interpretations 
of the meaning of the ends of education are significantly assoaated 
widi the different ways in which these ends are derived. 

It IS not difficult to draw up a list of educational ends to which 
most educators, who are not open apologists for a political or religi- 
ous church, will subscribe independently of their philosophical al- 
legiance. (i) Education should aim to develop the powers of critical 
independent thought. (2) It should attempt to induce sensitiveness 
of perception, receptiveness to new ideas, imaginative sympathy. 
(3) It should produce an awareness of the main streams of our 
cultural, literary, and scientific traditions. (4) It should make avail- 
able important bodies of knowledge concerning nature, society, 
our selves, our country and its history. (5) It should strive to cul- 
tivate an intelligent loyalty to the democratic community. (6) At 
some level it should equip young men and women with the skills, 
techniques, and specialized knowledge which, together with the 
virtues and aptitudes already mentioned, will make it possible for 
them to do some productive work related to their capacities and 
interests. 

Why, then, should controversy be so rife ? After all, if these ends 
of education are granted, it should not be an insuperable task to 
determine which specific course of study in a determinate time and 
place will best realize them. Yet despite the enormous amount of 
experimental data compiled by educational psychologists, the con- 
flict of schools and philosophies continues unabated 

The situation is not unique in education. In the realm of morals, 
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too, we can observe precisely the same thing. Every one believes, or 
says they believe, in truth, justice, loyalty, honor, dignity. Yet the 
strife of moral systems and the diversity of moral judgments in con- 
crete situations, where the same formal values are invoked, is even 
more conspicuous than in education. In part, the same reason ac- 
counts for differences in both moral and educational judgments. 
Values or goods in morals are plural, just as ends m education are 
plural. They conflict not only with the values, goods, and ends that 
are rejected but to some extent with themselves. Two parties to a 
dispute may bodi profess allegiance to the ideals of justice and 
happiness or to the goods of security and adventure. But they may 
evaluate them differently, and assign them different weights when 
faced by the necessity of choice. Similarly, although different schools 
of education subscribe to critical intelligence and imaginative sym- 
pathy, natural piety for one’s traditions and independent exploration 
of new modes of thought, they may be worlds apart m their practical 
judgments because they accent differently the values they hold in 
common. They can reach a consensus only in so far as they both 
submit to a common method of resolving conflicts in value. But it 
is at the point of method, i.c„ the process by which ideals are vali- 
dated or derived, that tliey fundamentally divide. 

There is another basic reason why the profession of common ends 
in a common situation is no assurance of agreement The same 
words may actually mean different things to those who use them. 
Any one who has read Hitler’s Mein Kampf will find that he in- 
vokes many of the ideals of his democratic opponents — justice, loy- 
alty, honor, and dignity. In one passage he asserts that “the impor- 
tance of the person’* is the distinguishing characteristic of the Nazi 
philosophy of life. The terms “reason,” “freedom,” “order,” and 
"discipline” appear in the writings of Thomists, absolute idealists, 
and experiment-naturalists, but they do not mean the same tiling 
by them. Were one to judge educators only by their language in 
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discussing educational goals, tlicre would be little ground for sus- 
pecting the presence of profound differences among them. 

How then do we know when those who employ the same terms 
have a common referent or meaning? Roughly, only when these 
words are conjoined with a common behavior, or a program of ac- 
tion involving such behavior, in a specific historical situation. In- 
deed, we sometimes come to the conclusion that despite the use of 
different words people mean the same thing because the behavior 
and programs to which the words lead are virtually identical. Ko un- 
derstanding between human beings is possible without symbols; 
and the symbols do not have to be verbal. Although it would be 
extremely difficult, in principle it would not be impossible for hu- 
man beings to understand each other, on a rather primitive level to 
be sure, if they could not employ words. But without reference to 
some kind of bodily behavior, actual or prospective, remembered 
or imagined, no matter how long we spoke with one another there 
would be no assurance of mutual understanding. Even gods and 
angels have to intrude into the natural order to communicate with 
men. 

The most general aims of institutional education at any time are 
identical with the most general aims of moral (or immoral) action 
at the same time. When we disapprove of the aims of an educational 
system, and state what they should be, we arc also indicating, to 
the extent that tliey are educationally relevant, what the aims of 
the good life should be. How then do wc determine what the aims 
of education or the good life should be? 

There are two generic ways of reaching what are sometimes 
called “the ultimate” ends of education. One relies on an immedi- 
ate, self-certifying intuition of the nature of man; the other on the 
observation of the consequences of different proposals of treating 
man. The first is essentially theological and metaphysical; the 
second is experimental and scientific. 
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When they arc intelhgcntly formulated both approaches recog- 
nize that the ends of education are relevant to the nature of man. 
But a world of difference separates their conception of the nature 
of man. The religious or metaphysical approach seeks to deduce 
what men should be from what they are. And what tliey are can 
only be grasped by an intuition of their absolute “essential” nature. 
Whatever the differences between Aristotle, Aquinas, and Rousseau 
on other points~and they are vast — all assert that from the true 
nature of man the true nature of education follows logically. The 
scientific approach, on the other hand, is interested in discovering 
what the nature of man is, not in terms of an absolute essence, but 
tn terms of a developing career in time and in relation to other 
things. It recognizes man’s nature not as a premise from which to 
deduce the aims of education, but as a set of conditions which limit 
the range of possible educational aims in order to select die best or 
most desirable from among those for which man’s nature provides 
a ground. 

What aspects of man’s nature are relevant to the formulation of 
valid educational ideals? At least three distinguishing, but not 
separable, aspects of human behavior. First, man as a physical organ- 
ism IS subject to definite laws of growth. Certain powers and capa- 
cities mature, flourish, and decline according to a definite cycle. 
Second, man as a member of society, is heir to a cultural heritage 
and social organization that determine the forms in which his bio- 
logical impulses and needs find expression. Third, man as a per- 
sonality or character exhibits a pattern of behavior, rooted in 
biological variation and influenced by a frame of social reference, 
which develops through a senes of successive choices 

What ends of education should be stressed in the light of a survey 
of this threefold aspect of man’s powers, and why? We say endr, 
rather than end, because an education that is relevant to at least 
these three aspects of human nature will have plural, even if related, 
ends. 
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In relation to the development of the human organism, physical 
and mental, education takes as its end growth. The maturation of 
body and mind is natural but so is its stunting. In selecting growth 
as an end, we are not deducing what should be from what is but 
selecting the preferred consequences of one mode of action rather 
than another. Growth, as every one knows, has been emphasized 
by John Dewey as one of the central aims of education But, as soon 
as one speaks of growth, critics who approach this end in isolation 
from others are sure to inquire: growth in what direction ? There is 
crimmal growth, fascist growth, cancerous growth. From the fact 
that a thing is, it doesn’t follow that it must or should grow. From 
the fact that it should grow, we do not yet know what direction the 
potentialities of growth should be encouraged to take 

The answer to this question has been implicit in Dewey’s phil- 
osophy all along because for him the end of personal growth has 
always been allied with the social end of democracy. There are 
occasions, however, in which he states very explicitly what kind of 
growth education should strive to achieve. “It is true that the aim 
of education is development of individuals to the utmost of their 
potentialities But this statement in isolation leaves unanswered, the 
question as to what is the measure of the development. A society of 
free individuals in which all, through their own work, contribute 
to the liberation and enrichment of the lives of others, is the only 
environment in which any individual can really grow normally to 
his full stature.”' 

Education, then, for a democratic society goes hand in hand with 
education for growth. But why continuous growth even if democ- 
racy is accepted as a social goal ? There are at least two justifications 
for growth. One flows from tire nature of the democratic ideal 
which is incompatible with fixed social divisions. It cannot function 
properly where individuals are trained independently of their ma- 
turing powers and possibilities of development The second is that 

^The New Era, November 1934 
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a world in which growth is encouraged is more likely to make for 
enrichment of experience than a world where individuals remain 
at the same level diey have reached at the close of their schooling, 
learning nothing new even if they forget nothing old. 

We have already seen that every choice we make in selecting and 
fortifying certain tendencies among the plurality of potentialities 
in the individual must be undertaken from die standpoint of some 
social philosophy, or some ideal of social organization. But what are 
the grounds for our choice of the democratic social philosophy? 
Here, too, the test of consequences is decisive and not a metaphysical 
"demonstration” or religious “intuition.”* 

On the level of character and personality, the aim of education 
is the development of intelligence. Here we reach the key value in 
the sense that it is both an end and the means of testing the validity 
of all other ends, moral, social, and educational. How is it to be 
justified ? Why should we educate for intelligence? Again our an- 
swer IS not because of the antecedent nature of man, but because 
of the consequences of intelligence in use. These consequences are 
many and desirable. Intelligence enables us to break the blind rou- 
tines of habit when confronted by new difficulties, to discover al- 
ternatives when uninformed impulse would thrust us into action, 
to foresee what cannot be avoided and to control what can. Intelli- 
gence helps us to discern the means by which to enstate possibilities, 
to reckon costs before they arc brought home, to order oiu commun- 
ity, our household, and our own moi al economy. All this and more, 
in addition to the joy of understanding. 

Whether man is intelligent, and how intelligent, are empirical 
questions, on which considerable evidence has accumulated One 
might, of course, ask: What must the nature of man be in order for 
him to become intelligent? And if any one can derive from the 

I have attempted to present the empirical case for democracy in my "Philosophical Pre- 
suppositions of Democracy" in Ethtct, April 1942. For reasons of space this reference must 

SUBlCC. 
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answer more illumination than he had before, we can reply: Man 
must potentially have the nature of a rational creature in order to 
become intelligent. How litde this tells us is apparent when we 
reflect that it is almost tautological to assert that a thing possesses 
potentially the qualities and relations it actually exhibits. Poten- 
tialities may not all be realized but everything realized is a poten- 
tiality. Men are and may become unintelligent, too. XJnintelligence 
(or stupidity) is therefore also an antecedent potentiality. But since 
potentially man is both intelligent and unintelligent, what we select 
as the trait to encourage depends not merely on its potendahty but 
rather on its desirability. And desirability is an affair of fruits not of 
origins. 

So far we have been attempting to justify the ends of education 
by their consequences. But there is another approach to the ends of 
education. This declares that we are dealing with a metaphysical 
question, which requires an answer based on the true metaphysics. 
Its chief exponents are Robert M. Hutchins, M. Maritain, and Mon- 
signor Sheen. They hold to the belief that the appropriate end of 
education can be deduced from the true nature of man. The true 
nature of man is that which differentiates him from animals, on 
the one hand, and angels, on the other. It is expressed in the prop- 
osition: “Man is a rational animal.” From which it is inferred that 
the end of human education should be the cultivation of reason. 

I shall not stop to analyze the notion of reason and indicate how 
it differs from intelligence. What I want to point out is the fallacy 
m the presumed deduction of the ends of education from what 
uniquely differentiates man from other animals. 

First of all, if what we have previously said is true, from what 
man is we can at best reach propositions only about what human 
education is, not what it should be. What man should be is undoubt- 
edly related to what he is, for no man should be what he cannot be. 
Yet a proposition about what he is no more uniquely entails what he 
should be than the recognition of the nature of an egg necessitates 
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our believing that an egg should become a chicken rather than an 
egg sandwich. A further assumption of the argument is the Aris- 
totelian doctrine that the good of anything is the performance of 
its specific virtue or the realization of its potentiality. The “good” 
egg is one that becomes a chicken, the “good” man is one who real- 
izes his natural capacity to think. This overlooks the obvious fact 
that the capacities of a thing limit the range of its fulfillments but 
do not determine any specific fulfillment.' 

Secondly, grant for tlie sake of the argument that animals other 
than man are incapable of any rationality. The question is an old and 
difficult one, handled satirically by Plutarch and experimentally by 
Kohler, both of whom disagree with the any dogmatism of the 
neo-Thomists. Nonetheless, rationality is not the only feature which 
uniquely differentiates man from other animals. Man can be, and 
has been, defined as a “tool-making animal.” By tlie same reasoning 
the neo-Thomists use, we can “deduce” that man’s proper education 
should be vocational I Man is also the only animal that can commit 
suicide. Does it follow that education should therefore be a prepara- 
tion for death? 

Thirdly, even if man is a rational animal, he is not only that. He 
has many other traits, some noble, others ignoble, or, to put it more 
accurately, he has traits that in some contexts can acquire the char- 

*An identical fallacy underlie the argument of Mr, Mortimer Adler's **In Defence of the 
Philosophy of Education** in Vorty-frH Yearbooli of the 'National Society for the SiuHy of 
’Educatiotit Part 1942J pp 197-249, His argument depends upon two assertions* ** 
each power [of man] is itself a natural being, albeit an accident of the substance possessing it, 
and because it is natural can only be perfected by one mode of development And "In the 
case of every human power, other than the intellect itself, the natural tendency of the power 
is toward that actualizaiton of itself which conforms to reason'* (my italics) The first asser- 
tion begs the e^uestion by assuming that every power of man has only one natural end And 
even granting this end, it docs not follow that it can be perfected by only o-nc mode of devel- 
opment, The second assertion confuses reason as a natural power of knowing, which is no 
more or less natural than eating or singing, with reason which expresses 0 social dimttue, 
and selectively modifies the natural exercise of human poweu tn the light of pie fared con- 
sec\uetices among posuble ahernote uses, V/hat, when, and how a man should cat, what, 
when, and how he should sing depends not so much upon the power of eating or singing nor 
upon the power of the intellect but upon an ideal of fitness, appropriateness, goodness, or 
what not, that is not given with natural powers but brought to bear upon them by social, 
historical, and personal experience. 
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acter of nobility and, in others, ignobility. An education appropriate 
to man should take note of more than one of his traits and must take 
note of less than all. In either case some element of selection is 
involved. 

What, after all, is meant by “the nature of man” whenever we 
speak of relating educational ends to it? The phrase masks a certain 
ambiguity that makes it difficult to tell whether its reference is em- 
pirical or metaphysical. A great deal of philosophical profundity 
consists m shifting back and forth between these two references and 
not being found out. When the neo-Thomists speak of the nature 
of man as the basis for educational ideals their concern is not prima- 
rily with biological, psychological, historical, and social features of 
human behavior. For since these terms designate specific processes 
of mtei action between an organism and its enviionment, it would 
be risky to choose any set of traits as fixing forever the nature of 
human nature, and therefore the nature of education. But the neo- 
Thomists are concerned precisely with a conception of human na- 
ture which will permit the deduction that, in the words of Robert 
Hutchins, “education should everywhere be the same ” Everywhere 
and at any time? Everywhere and at every time. In a weakened 
form, Mortimer Adler repeats this: “If man is a rational ammal, 
constant in nature through history then there must be certain con- 
stant features m every sound educational program regardless of 
culture and epoch ” And Mark Van Doren, who carries all of his 
teacher's ideas to recognizable absurdity, adds that because educa- 
tion and democracy have the same end — the making of men — they 
are one and the same. “So education is democracy and democracy is 
education.” From man’s nature we can apparently deduce not only 
that education should everywhere be the same, but the social system, 
too. 

If education is determined by human nature, may not human na- 
ture change, and with it the nature of education ? “We must insist,” 
writes Hutchins, “that no matter how environments differ human 
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nature is, alivayshas been, and always will be the same everywhere.” 

This is truly a remarkable assertion Before we ask Mr. Hutchins 
on what evidence he knows this to be true, let us see what it implies. 
For one thing it implies tljat human nature is completely inde- 
pendent of changes in the world of physical nature with which the 
human organism is in constant interaction. Now, ccitainly Mr. 
Hutchins cannot know that the world of nature “is, always has 
been, and always will be the same eveiywhcrc.” He therefore must 
believe that no transformation of tlie physical basis of human life 
can possibly affect human nature. His assertion further implies that 
man’s nature is completely independent of changes in the human 
body, particularly the brain and nervous system. This calls into 
question the whole evolutionary approach to the origin and de- 
velopment of the human species. It implies finally that the habita- 
tion of man’s nature in a human body is unaffected by changes in 
society and social nurture. 

There is only one entity that satisfies all of these conditions It is 
the supernatural soul as conceived by theologians of the Christian 
tradition. It is not the Aristotelian concept of the soul because, for 
Aristotle, the soul was the form of the body, all forms were incar- 
nate in matter, and the nature of man was construed from his be- 
havior. The constancy of human nature in Aristotle was predicated 
on the notion of the constancy of the natural order as well. Were 
he, in the light of modern science, to abandon the latter notion, he 
would have surrendered the belief in the constancy of human na- 
ture, since it was integrally related to the behavior of the body in 
nature and society. But Mr. Hutchins admits all the facts of physi- 
cal, biological, and social development in man’s environment yet 
insists that man s nature cannot change. It is only when wc realize 
that he is not talking about empirical, historical, suffering man that 
thcpeculiaritiesand ambiguities of his language arc understandable. 

This is the secret behind the talk of man’s true and constant na- 
ture. M. Maritain and Monsignor Sheen are more frank with us 
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tlian their epigom at Chicago and St. John’s. But all of them owe us 
a proof that the soul, as defined by them, exists. So far not a shred of 
valid evidence, experimental or rational, has been adduced to war- 
rant belief in its existence. In fact, the achievements of genuine 
knowledge about human nature m mediane, biology, psychology, 
and history have been largely won by a bitter struggle against ob- 
stacles set in the path of scientific inquiry by believers in a super- 
natural soul. 

When it is understood that by “human nature” Hutchins really 
means the human soul, whose study involves rational theology, and 
whose nature cannot be properly grasped without the deliverance 
of sacred theology and revealed religion, another article of his edu- 
cational faith becomes clear The true education of man must in- 
clude the education of his soul by the one true theology. 

Since the problem of education is for Hutchins a metaphysical 
problem, all tlie basic issues depend for their solution upon finding 
the true metaphysical answer. Consequently metaphysics occupies 
the chief place m the recommended curriculum as the only dis- 
cipline that can impart to students a rational view of the world. “By 
way of metaphysics,” he writes, “students on their part may recover 
a rational view of the universe and of their role in it. If you deny this 
proposition you take the responsibility of asserting that a rational 
view of the universe and one’s place in it is no better than an irra- 
tional one or none at all.”* 

The philosophic presumption of this passage vies with its atroci- 
ous logic. To deny the proposition “by way of metaphysics students 
may recover a rational view of the universe” is ccrtamly not to assert 
that “a rational view of the universe ... is no better than an irrational 
one or none at all.” The denial of the first proposition imphes that 
students cannot get a rational view of the universe by way of meta- 
physics', It leaves open the possibility that they may get a rational 

M Hutchins, Education for Freedom (Louisiana Louisiana State University Press, 
1943)1 pp 26-27 
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view of the universe by the study o£ other disciplines, c.g., tlie sci- 
ences, social studies, literature, and history. It emphatically does not 
imply that a rational conception of the universe is worthless or 
worth no more than an irrational one, 1 pass over tlie additional 
confusion of identifying a rational conception of the world with the 
conception that men are rational and the world rationally ordered. 
A rational conception is one based on evidence and a conception of 
the world may be rational if the evidence points to the fact that men 
are irrational and the world chaotic. 

No matter whether we take "reason” or “freedom” or “order” or 
“discipline,” analysis will show that differences m the method of 
deriving them express conflicting conceptions of the meaning 
of diese terms. That is why the significance of an educational ptii- 
losophy cannot be judged so much by the doctrinal catchwords and 
slogans with which it describes tlie ends of education as by the 
method it uses to reach them. 

"The study of philosophyi including metaphysicsp has, of course, an umportant place in 
the libcral-axU cu.criculum» It has many Justifications — among them the achievement of a 
methodological sophistication that may immunize studenis against the confusion of defini' 
tiona and rcsolutLonsj and of both of these with hypotheses, which consutulcs so much of 
traditional and popular metaphysics 

Sidney Hook^ is Chairman of the Department of Philosophy in die Graduate School of 
Alls and Science at>iew York University, 



METAPHYSICS AND MR. HUTCHINS 

Education for Freedom, by R. M, Hutchins. Louisiana: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1943, 108 pages. 

Rudolf Kagey 

This stnall book contains three lectures delivered at Louisiana 
State University and two essays. It gives a summary of what the 
President of Chicago has said at greater length elsewhere, and it 
should be a useful reference for any one who wishes a concise state- 
ment of Mr. Hutchins’s premises. 

Chief among these is the assertion that metaphysics must be the 
keystone of education, metaphysics being the study of “the nature 
of being and the nature of man” to the end that wisdom and good- 
ness may be made the goal of living. Metaphysical discipline, the 
author points out, is not only desirable but not even the shallowest 
critic can escape it. In science, the very concepts of order and caus- 
ality depend on a priori convictions, and in ethics and politics we 
can inquire into the meaning of ends and freedom only by clarify- 
ing for ourselves veritable first principles. 

This is a sound and vital observation That it is a relatively un- 
popular one — that many of us either openly scorn it or feel uncom- 
fortable when we encounter it— is the symptom of a weakness of 
our age. Ever since the Renaissance, Western philosophy has become 
more and more deeply infected with a kind of split-personality 
complex, and no tradition illustrates this better tlian the Anglo- 
American. 

The revolt against the Middle Ages came earliest in England, and 
the success of that revolt tinged English (and later American) 
thinking with something like arrogance This arrogance takes two 
forms which appear to be antithetical but are actually difierent 
aspects of the same error. One of them is brightly illuminated by 
Thomas Hobbes’s conviction that man’s life is “solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short,” and that only by artificial convention are we 
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able to form anything like a bearable society. Stripped to its essen- 
tials this is the view that by nature man is antisocial and society 
unnatural 

The other form of our Anglo-American arrogance is as optimistic 
as the first is gloomy. It was expressed by Jefferson when he insisted 
that every citizen is capable of forming sound moral judgments by 
“the light of reason,” and that accordingly moral and political 
excellence is automatically achieved by education in the other 
disciplines 

The upshot of both of these views is the same; The wisdom by 
which man may hope to live a good life is made up of split parts 
which are irrelevant to each other. Cunning m the use of machines 
is the province of die sciences; definition and attainment of ends 
is the province of conscience— bad conscience for Hobbes, good con- 
science for Jefferson, 

Thus both sides of diis tradition work to obscure a fundamental 
truth: Knowledge and learning have worth only in so far as the 
moral uses of knowledge and learning are studied and applied 
within one unified system of human values. Call that unity meta- 
physics, if you like. The point is that man is at one and the same 
time— not separately— both a moral agent and a cunning manipu- 
lator of machines. The standards by which he lives will be deter- 
mined by the wisdom he brings to bear on these inextricably tangled 
aspects of his self. 

The one great problem of education is the problem of impioving 
the standards by which men live. Is American education doing this P 
Mr. Hutchins says it is not, and he gives two sets of reasons for his 
answer. 

The first set is philosophic. American education is infected with 
(i) skepticism, (2) presentism (“you tour the stockyards and tlic 
steel plants and understand the industrial system”), (3) scientism 
(the belief that the sciences can separately provide the purposes [or 
which they should be used), and (4) anti-intcllcctualism which, in 
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the vein of Comte’s distrust of religion, rejects all standards as 
absolutist. 

At first tlie reasoning here is pointed and provocative, but very 
soon it begins to sheer away from the main thesis and take on the 
color of that special pleading which weakens much of what Mr. 
Hutchins has written since he went to Chicago. The reader comes 
to realize that metaphysics has been set up as a front for somediing 
else. What was novel and important a few pages earlier becomes as 
stale as the lament of a cracker-barrel critic yearning for the good 
old days What was fresh and suggestive turns petulant and reac- 
tionary — and occasionally silly. “If we look at American democracy, 
we are struck by the fact that the infinite variety that was the chief 
characteristic of the democracies of Plato’s day is missing from our 
own.” The obscurity of this sentence, in its historical referenee and 
in the light of Mr. Hutchins’s own educational theories, is classic. 

His second set of reasons for the failure of American education 
may be called administrative, and in their development Mr. Hut- 
chins makes use of a logic that is sometimes puzzling He begins by 
complaining that financial success has become the universal goal m 
our publican national life. For this he blames (i) Mr. Eliot and the 
elective system, (2) the multiplication of vocational courses m col- 
lege, and (3) die eight-year elementary school which has been a 
“plain, everyday mistake,” 

The argument through diis section of the book is gaited to a de- 
fense of the Chicago Plan by which the A.B degree is conferred at 
the end of what is now the sophomore year. The high schools, Mr. 
Hutchins argues, have to a large extent “taken over the college cur- 
riculum,” so Chicago is justified in shortening its program. 

To any one in daily contact with the product of today’s high 
schools, that reasoning is either funny or scandalous In Mr. Hut- 
chins’s hands it is both For the quality of moral and “metaphysical” 
maturity which Mr. Hutchins holds to be the prime aim of college 
education is precisely the quality which suffers most from the ac- 
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celeration and specializing which inevitably occur when a high 
school attempts to “take over the college curriculum.’’ 

The root of the trouble may lie, as Mr Hutchins thinks, in the 
elementary school, but here again his logic is bewildering. The ele- 
mentary school of today is not a success. Why ? Because it fails to 
give a child the all-important tool of reading swiftly and critically ? 
Because it does not begin the study of languages when they are 
most easily mastered? Because it does not inculcate metaphysical 
interests ? 

Not at all. “If we had listened to Thomas Jefferson instead of 
Horace Mann,” says Mr. Hutchins, “we might have avoided this 
waste. . . . Jefferson proposed to send the American child into sec- 
ondary school at ten.” 

The suspicion grows that Mr. Hutchins himself can on occasion 
confuse mea,ns with ends as skillfully as some of his opponents. 
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Nusantarn: A History of the East Indian Archipelago, by Beristard 
H. M, Vlekke. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943, xv 
+ 439 pages 

Nusaatai a— empire of the islands— is a little known name for that area 
of the southwestern Pacific which politically u known as the Netherlands 
Indies and geographically as the East Indies, or Indonesia The larger 
islands of the archipelago include Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
New Guinea These are places very much m the news of the day and they 
will undoubtedly be the battlefields upon which will be fought the en- 
counters that will spell the doom of Japan's dream of empire. These 
islands, too, because of their unique products, play an important role in 
the mart of world trade, Nusantara has had a long and varied history and 
an understanding of the same is necessary for those who would partici- 
pate in the problems of the peace that is to follow the present struggle. 
The present scholarly and exhaustive Volume presents the absorbing 
story of these islands from the earliest times to the fall of Bandung in 
March 1942. The book is the first complete history of the archipelago 
in English. The author, a native of the Netherlands, was formerly Gen- 
eral Secretary to the Netherlands Historical Institute m Rome, a post 
which he left in 1940 Since then he has given volunteer courses in 
Netherlands history and languages at Harvard University The histori- 
an, the political scientist, the economist, the military expert, and the gen- 
eral reader will find this authoritative text most helpful. 

Dimensions of Soaety, by Stuart Carter Dodd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, x + 944 pages. 

The reader who notes the subtitle ''A Quantitative Systematics for the 
Social Sciences” and the opening statement of a working hypothesis ''that 
It IS possible with our present knowledge to begin constructing a quan- 
titative systematic science of sociology” (p 3) is likely to believe that he 
Will find procedures for collecting and treating data If so, he will be dis- 
appointed. The intent of the author is “to present a theory, or system of 
classificatory concepts and notation” by which any social situation, simple 
or complex, may be analyzed and described— the S-theory 
The successful accomplishment of this purpose would be no mean 
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achievement, and might well signify a step in transition of sociology 
toward a true science. The sciences such as zoology and botany had their 
real beginnings only when a satisfactory system of classification had been 
de-vised. 

The author has no assurance that the systematization he here presents 
will be immediately acceptable to the leaders in sociology, but is simply 
asking that it '"be studied carefully to determine whether it deserves ob- 
livion or memorizing for use*' (p. 22). The book “is intended for the 
rising generation of social scientists who are demanding tools of increased 
objectivity and precision for dealing with the phenomena of society** 
(p» vi) and comprises a textbook for detailed study. It should be studied 
with an open mind by every student and leader of sociology, so that 
proper appraisal may be made. 

The system itself is ingenious, simple, and clearly presented. It can he 
readily grasped by all who are acquainted with the elements of statistics. 
Only 32 symbols are used, half of which are basic and half auxiliary 
Many of these are already known. 

The author presents evidences for the S-tlieory, dealing with its 
parsimony, precision, cleai; classification, fruitfulness, reliability (97 per 
cent accuracy), geometry of the theory, ability to paraphrase cuirent con- 
cepts, and external correspondence He illustrates the application of the 
procedures with 326 societal situations selected from sociological litera- 
ture and claims no true situation exists which cannot be thus analyzed. 

Copious notes are appended to each chapter. Appendix III to the vol- 
ume notes 42 research problems which arc in need of immediate incjuiiy. 
These either relate directly to the S-theory or are suggested by it. 

The weakness of the system appears to inhere in the I symbol which 
stands for all the characteristics of the population or environment. Any 
one could readily designate the other three basic indices, population, 
space, and time. The real point of issue 111 the classification of sociological 
and psychological data relates to the detailed classification of the 1 charac- 
teristics. Until this IS done little real progress will have been made. 
Furthermore there is apparent no effort to fit the scheme into the de- 
mands of the field theory. 

No single review or reviewer could or should attempt to evaluate such 
an apparently momentous volume This must be done by the reader, and 
then only after careful testing by application to actual social situations 
If found satisfactory there is no reason why it cannot be extended to psy- 
chology and other areas. 
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Christiamty and the Family, by Ernest R. Groves. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, 229 pages. 

In this little volume of lectures, Professor Groves shares some of his 
rich experiences as a domestic-relations counselor with the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School students. As an insight into such problems the 
book IS superb. It could well be used as a handbook for those who under- 
take such responsibilities The author’s understanding of the funda- 
mental function of the family, both as it relates to religion and society, is 
sociologically sound and crystalline clear. His treatment of the routine 
problems faced by the counselor reveals his mastery of the field. From 
these points of view the book is highly recommended 

The only problem which this leviewer would raise is whether the 
minister is qualified to do this type of work The minister, because of his 
peculiar relation to the domestic problems of his parishioners, cannot 
escape some work of this kind. Hence, any education for this task is better 
than none at all, and to that extent the book is a Godsend. It is only be- 
cause several authorities have recommended that die minister become a 
sort of lay-psychiatrist that it seems pertinent to question the ability of 
sclf-annointed mental healers of this sort. 

At present those who would assist people to become adjusted are legion. 
They include the profession of psychiatry, many psychologists, social 
workers, a few biologists, and even some sociologists. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that ministers should look upon domestic relations as their 
responsibility for there is a spiritual factor involved. One must realiT^e, 
however, that some Protestant groups have no educational qualifications 
for the ministry, and others have only recently established such. The 
traditional training of most ministers has been anything but a prepara- 
tion for such work. Is it to be supposed that the average minister is any 
more objective toward his culture than is the average paiishioner? That 
there is a need for such services no one will deny The question is whether 
the blind shall lead the blind, 

TSlova Scotia, Land of the Cooperators, by Leo R. Ward. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1942, 207 pages. 

This book is written on the order of a roving reporter who goes from 
community to community in Nova Scotia to catch the spirit and thought 
of the "little men” who make up the cooperative movement’s clientele. 
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Whatever one thinks o£ the cooperative movement) and the Christian 
ideals back oE this particular cooperative experiment, the report is sig- 
nificant for the entire field of adult education The reviewer thinks that 
one of the toughest problems confronting adult education is the develop- 
ment of a channel of communication between the expert and those with 
whom he works. This book makes plain what sort of communication 
patterns are necessary to reach the level of the "folk ’’ It could be studied 
with profit by many who arc now working in this rapidly expanding 
field of adult education. 
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EDITORIAL 

In 1940, Sterling North, book reviewer of the Chicago Daily 
News, made articulate the feelings of many parents, teachers, clergy- 
men, and others about the growing absorption of America’s chil- 
dren m comic books, when he wrote: 

Virtually every child m America is reading color “comic” magazines— 
a poisonous mushroom growth of the last two years. 

Ten million copies of these sex-horror serials are sold every month. One 
million dollars are taken from the pockets of America's children in ex- 
change for graphic insanity. 

Frankly we were not perturbed when we first heard about the rise of 
the action “comics.” We imagined (as do most parents) that they were no 
worse than the “funnies" in the newspapers. But a careful examination of 
the 108 periodicals now on the stands shocked us into activity. At least 70 
per cent of the total were of a nature no respectable newspaper would 
think of accepting. 

Save for a scattering of more or less innocuous "gag” comics and some 
reprints of newspaper strips, we found that the bulk of these lurid publi- 
cations depend for their appeal upon mayhem, murder, torture and ab- 
duction — often with a child as the victim. Superman heroics, voluptuous 
females in scanty attire, blazing machine guns, hooded “justice" and 
cheap political propaganda were to be found on almost every page. 

The old dime novels in which an occasional redskin bit the dust were 
classic literature compared to the sadistic dnvcl pouring from the presses 
today. 

Badly drawn, badly written and badly printed— a strain on young eyes 
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and young nervous systems— the effect of these pulp-paper nightmares is 
that of a violent stimulant. Their crude blacks and reds spoil the child’s 
natural sense of color; their hypodermic injection of sex and murder make 
the child impatient with better, though quieter, stories. Unless we want a 
coming generation even more ferocious than the present one, parents and 
teachers throughout America must band together to break the ‘*comic" 
magazine. 

But, of course, the children must be furnished a good substitute. There 
IS nothing dull about Westward Hoi or Treasure Island. Sinbad the Sailor 
didn’t need spinach to effect his feats of strength. The classics are full of 
humor and adventure*— plus good writing. And never before in the his- 
tory of book publishing have there been so many fine new books for chil- 
dren, or better edited children’s magazines. 

The shame lies largely with the parents who don’t know and don't care 
what their children are reading. It lies with unimaginative teachers who 
force stupid, dull twaddle down eager young throats, and, of course, it lies 
with the completely immoral publishers of the ‘'comics” — guilty of a cul- 
tural slaughter of the innocents. 

But the antidote to the “comic” magazine poison can be found in any 
library or good bookstore. The parent who does not acquire that antidote 
for his child is guilty of criminal negligence. 

Sterling North’s editorial, while an extreme indictment of the 
comics, was widely quoted. There were pulpits which thundered. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers took up the crusade. 
In one midwestern community there was a burning of the comic 
books. 

Despite opposition, comic books and their readers multiplied. 
More than 20,000,000 copies are now sold monthly, to be read by 
more than 70^000,000 children and adults. In a recent national poll 
of opinion on the comics, 75 per cent of the adults questioned ex- 
pressed the opinion that comic books are ^*good, clean fun.” 

It is time the amazing cultural phenomenon of the growth of the 
comics is subjected to dispassionate scrutiny. Somewhere between 
vituperation and complacency must be found a road to the under- 
standing and use of this great new tnedium of communication and 
social influence. For the comics are here to stay. 

Harvey Zorbaugh 



THE FIRST COMIC BOOK 
Hayden Weller 

The first modern comic book appeared m 1911 and was a collec- 
tion of Bud Fisher’s “Mutt and Jeff” newspaper strip, It was about 
eighteen inches wide and five or six inches high, bound m gray 
boards, and prmted on good paper from the original zinc plates sal- 
vaged from the scrap pile of the old Chicago American. 

Calvin Harris, then promotion manager of the American, per- 
suaded the Ball Publishing Company of Boston to produce the book 
as a circulation builder for newspapers. The papers were to offer it 
to readers for a few cents a copy and six coupons clipped from suc- 
ceeding issues of the paper. Other newspapers carrying the Fisher 
strip were slow to accept the idea and Harris was finally forced to 
place an advance order for 10,000 copies at lyVi cents each before the 
Ball Company would publish. 

Harris, now a successful magazine writer, recalls that the 10,000 
copies arrived at the American a week before the coupons were due 
to appear and were stacked in the hallway outside his office. On the 
same day Andrew Lawrence, cost-conscious managing director of 
the Hearst papers, also arrived in Chicago. When Lawrence learned 
the size of the order he went into die lurid act of the legendary news- 
paper efficiency expert and fired Hams. 

The first week’s sales reached 35,000 and netted the American a 
profit of more than |6,ooo in addition to the circulation Harris was 
rehired at an increase m salary. The comic book was launched I 


Hayden Weller is News Manager of New York University Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion and an Instructor in Journalism 


THE COMICS -THERE THEY STAND! 

Harvey Zorbaugh 

When, in the late summer, the Office of War Information, on be- 
half of the Childrens Bureau and the Office of Education, launched 
its "National Go-tO'School Drive," it turned to the press, the radio, 
motion pictures~and the comics I From the inside cover of some 
130 comic magazines, of which 20,000,000 copies are sold each 
month. General Arnold and Commissioner McNutt urged upon 
American youth its patriotic duty to return to school. The comics— 
the daily and Sunday strips, and their offspring, the comic books— 
have emerged as an American institution, a major medium of com- 
munication and influence. 

Statistics on the reading of comics, particularly on the reading of 
comic books, are staggering to those who believe, with President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, that there are only 100 books 
(none of them comics!) worth reading. Surveys by Gallup and 
others show the comics to be far and away America’s favorite form 
of literature. 

Comic strips— daily and Sunday— arc read by well over half the 
nation’s adults. Four out of five who buy newspapers read the comic 
page. It is a truism in the newspaper business that the comics, next 
to the news, sell the papers. When early in the Battle of the Atlantic 
German submarines cut our coastal shipping to a trickle, the Ber- 
muda Mid‘Ocean had its comic supplements flown in by plane, so 
important were they to its circulation. Among sizable papers, only 
The New Ybr^ Ttntes has been able to manage without a comic 
page. The daily strips are read by two thirds of all children over six. 
Sunday mornings forty million children pore over the colored 
comic supplements. The comic strips — daily and Sunday — have a 
public of between sixty and seventy million 
Heywood Broun called comic strips the proletarian novels of 
America. But this is misleading. Comic strips arc read by all sorts of 
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people from the illiterate to the intelligentsia. True, intellectuals 
have had their pet strips, such as “Krazy Kat” and currently “Barna- 
by.” But many of them adhere to strips as soundly in the tradition 
as Milton Caniff’s “Terry and the Pirates,” whose disciples range 
from a Bronx housewife who for the past four years has written 
Caniff a weekly letter of appreciation, through a motorman of the 
New York subways who has spoken well of its philosophical con- 
tent, to John Steinbeck (author of Grapes of Wrath and The Moon 
Is Down) and Dr. Hu Shih (former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States). 

Barney Google’s “Spark Plug” was known to more people tlian 
was Man o’ War. Judge Albert H Gary, late chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, once asked a reporter whether he thought 
“Spark Plug” would win the Derby. When the reporter’s mouth 
dropped open, Judge Gary said, "Yesterday, at a directors’ meeting, 
one of the men asked that question. I found every single one of our 
directors read the comics.” On “Jiggs” and “Maggie’s” twentieth 
anniversary, their creator, McManus, was showered with letters and 
telegrams — from Frankhn Roosevelt, senators and representatives, 
governors, leaders in industry and the arts, and rulers of foreign 
nations. 

The statistics on the reading of comic books are astounding, the 
more so when one recalls that the first comic magazine appeared 
only in 1933.' A recent survey, by the Market Research Company 
of America, on the reading of comic books throughout the country 
reveals that comic books have as large if not a larger public than 
have the comic pages of the newspapers, a public estimated at 
seventy million. 

Of children 6 to ii, 95 per cent of boys and 91 per cent of girls 
read comic books regularly. Of adolescents 12 to 17, 87 per cent of 
boys and 81 per cent of girls are regular readers. Regular readers 
among adults number 41 per cent of men and 28 per cent of women 


^ The first comic book in their present format 
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between the ages of i8 and 30, 16 per cent of men and 12 per cent of 
women 31 and over (with another 13 per cent of men and 10 per 
cent of women occasional readers) . 

Paul W. Stewart and Associates, Inc., questioned the entire popu- 
lation of Hudson, New York, on their reading of comic books. They 
found that they were regularly read by 93 per cent of children be- 
tween 8 and 15, by 72 per cent of boys and girls of the ages of 16 and 
17, by 27 per cent of adults 18 to 34, and by 10 per cent of adults over 
35. These figures conform closely to diose for the country as a whole 
Indeed, the National Market Research Company survey found only 
slight variauons in the reading of comic books from one part of die 
country to another. 

Comic-book readers, furthermore, like their comics in large doses. 
To be a regular reader means among boys and girls to read an aver- 
age of 12 to 13 comic books a month, among young men and young 
women to read 7 to 8 a month, among older adults to read 6 a month. 

Both newspaper comic pages and comic books are devoured in 
large quantities by the men in our armed forces. Strips by leading 
cartoonists are featured in the various regional editions of Stars and 
Stripes. The Army, with the help of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, has prepared a bulky compilation of comic strips in 
book form for shipment overseas. Strips by leading cartoonists are 
also found in more than 1,200 camp newspapers issued in military 
establishments in this country. 

Abroad, our men clamor so loudly for comic books that the Navy 
recently gave precious shipping space to several bales of books for 
the boys on Midway. At post exchanges in this country comic books 
outsell The Saturday Euemng Post, Ufe, and The Reader’s Digest 
combined by a ratio of 10 to i. The Market Research Company 
survey revealed that of the men in training camps in this country 
44 per cent read comic books regularly and another 13 per cent read 
them occasionally U.S.O. hostesses report comic books leave their 
reading tables first, officets in training camps that they are passed 
from man to man until there is nothing left of them. 
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Some adults, fearing for a brave new world built by mmds nur- 
tured on the comics, have criticized the armed forces for encourag- 
ing the reading of comics, and for directives making space for strips 
in service papers while barrmg the columns of such home-front 
sages as Walter Lippmann, Dorothy Thompson, Westbrook Pegler, 
and Samuel Grafton. The armed forces retort they are doing the 
democratic thing in providmg, withm space limitations, what the 
majority wants. 

The Army’s recently approved list of 189 periodicals which may 
be distributed to troops without scrutiny of political content, drawn 
up on the basis of preferences expressed by our soldiers m polls and 
surveys at home and abroad, includes nearly 50 comic books. Life, 
in its special issue of September 25, “A Letter to GJ.s,” included a 
section reporting happenings in their favorite comic strips. 

Comic books, like comic strips, are read by all the sorts of people 
who make up America — ^young and old, poor and rich, those who 
never got beyond the sixth grade and Ph D.’s, soldiers and civilians. 

Those who have escaped addkdon look upon the comics as the 
pabulum of the half-witted and emotionally mfantile. There is no 
arguing this point of view — ^it is not an opinion but an allergy I 

But certainly many celebrated adult addicts are men and women 
of intelligence and maturity. J. Edgar Hoover is one of “Dick 
Tracy’s” most faithful admirers. Pablo Picasso once confessed to an 
admiration for the “Katzenjammer Kids." Josettc Frank, who di- 
rected the survey of children’s reading of comic books made by the 
Child Study Association of America, comments: “The comics ap- 
pear to have an almost universal appeal to children . . . regardless of 
I.Q. or cultural background.” 

True, education and economic and occupational status somewhat 
influence the reading of comic books. But their influence is less than 
one might suppose Twenty-seven per cent of adults who are high- 
school graduates, as against 25 per cent of those who attended only 
elementary school, regularly read comic books, though only 16 per 
cent of college graduates regularly include' comic books m their 
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literary diet. As many proprietors and managers (35 per cent) as 
unskilled laborers (38 per cent) are regular readers— although only 
17 per cent of housewives (many of whom may be too busy to read 
anything) and but 12 per cent of school teachers (who, one suspects, 
unless addicted to secret vices do not dare) are regular readers. 

The size of the comics’ public is equaled only by die avidity and 
absorption with which that public follows the adventures and mis- 
adventures of its favorite characters. When Milton Caniff, two years 
ago, staged the death of Raven Sherman m “Terry and the Pirates” 
1,400 letters of sympathy poured in, a number accompanied by floral 
offerings. 

A Pennsylvania paper, which did not subscribe to the strip, car- 
ried the story of “Raven’s” death as a news item. Caniff was inter- 
viewed on the radio, so he could explain why “Raven” had to die. 
On the day “Raven" was buried in the hills north of Chungking, 
450 students of Loyola University of Chicago paid tribute to her by 
gathering on their, campus, facing east for a minute of silence. 

When “Smiling Jack” was lost in the Pacific, Pan American Air- 
ways was urged by agitated fans to send out a rescue plane. When 
little “Annie Rooney” was pictured without gifts at Christmas, the 
papers which carried the strip were deluged with toys. When 
“Blondic” was expecting “Cookie,” second child in the Bumpstead 
household, she asked for suggestions for a name; 400,000 letters 
poured in. When, several years ago, “Little Orphan Annie’s” dog 
“Sandy” got lost, her creator Harold Gray received a telegram he at 
first thought was a hoax. It read: “Please do all you can to help 
’Annie’ find ’Sandy.’ We are all interested. Henry Ford.” 

The Captain Marvel Club has 573,119 members. The intrepid 
captain receives more than 30,000 letters a year, from all parts of the 
United States, and from many foreign lands (recently from France, 
Italy, Egypt, and China). A Philadelphia boy wrote him a letter a 
day for over a year. The members of a college fraternity wrote him 
to correct his chemistry. A Captain Marvel puzzle contest, just 
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closed, drew 46,511 entries. The average age of the major prize win- 
ners was 30 (one of these fortunates had passed his seventieth birth- 
day). Moppets wander into the oflSces of his publisher in the Para- 
mount Building, hoping to meet him. A dress manufacturer, who 
took two lines at the end of a story to announce a Mary Marvel dress, 
was nearly rumed when, catchmg him wholly unprepared, 6,000 
orders poured ini 

Comic characters are among the widely known and influential 
personalities of the day. A number of them, “Captain Midnight,” 
“Superman,” “Hop Harrigan,” “Dick Tracy,” “Orphan Annie,” 
and “Terry,” for example, have achieved radio fame. Several, like 
“Popeye,” have become stars in motion pictures. “Blondie” is fea- 
tured in a daily strip, a Sunday color feature, a comic book, on the 
radio (by two networks— the Blue and Columbia), and in pictures. 
Numbers of radio and “movie” characters— the “Lone Ranger,” 
“Red Ryder,” “Donald Duck,” and “Mickey Mouse” among them 
— ^have sought and achieved fame in the comics. 

Their impact on our culture is seen at every hand. They have in- 
fluenced our diet and health habits— the citizens of Crystal City, 
Texas, m the heart of the spinach country, raised a monument to 
“Popeye”; mothers petitioned E. C. Segar, his creator, to stop "Pop- 
eye’s” opening cans of spinach with his teeth. “Buster Brown” set a 
fashion in boys’ clothes. 

Comic characters have taken part in our politics. “Little Orphan 
Annie” and “Daddy Warbucks” have been among the most vocal 
critics of the New Deal. The Daily Worker’s ideological moppet, 
“Little Lefty,” slugged it out with “Orphan Annie” over the rights 
of labor. The comic strip has gone to work for the P. A.C. A strip 
from “Terry and the Pirates” has been read into the Congressional 
Record. 

Their idiom hasdeft its mark on our language — ^in “heebie-jeebies” 
and "time’s a-wastin”‘ (“Barney Google”), “goon” and “jeep” 
(“Popeye”), “let George do it” (“Jiggs”), “foo,” “twerp,” “boda- 
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cious," “discotnboobrate,” “banana oil,” and many other words oi 
phrases. Their characters and exploits have livened our speech with 
smile and metaphor— T/mc characterizes a cinema hero as “mow- 
ing down the enemy like ‘Superman’ at harvest home.” 

They have enriched our song (“Barney Google With the Goo- 
Goo-Googly Eyes”), our drama (they fathered the “movie” car- 
toon; “Sad Sack,” the luckless hero of Sgt. Geo. Baker’s comic strip 
has just stepped into tlie leading role in “Hi Yank”) ; our dance 
(“Krazy Kat” inspired a ballet) ; our art (Milton Caniff’s drawings 
for Male Call were exhibited last spring at the Berfcshkc Museum, 
his drawings for “Terry and the Pirates” have hung in tlie Metro- 
politan; prominently displayed and much admired at New York’s 
Milch Gallery’s exhibition of paintings by contemporary American 
artists, this summer, was Jerry Farnsworth’s “The Comics”) . 

They have invaded campus and classroom. “Sadie Hawkins Day” 
is celebrated at 500 schools and colleges, In more titan 2,500 class- 
rooms children are learning to read from “Superman” workbooks. 
The comics are teaching French, Spamsh, and the social studies. 
Ivanhoe, and other classics, over which our generation pored late 
into the night, are now reduced to comic form. The Chicago Mu- 
seum of Natural History’s “Joe the Elk” teaches paleontology and 
anthropology. “Private Pete” and his colleagues are playing a major 
role in the educational program of the armed forces. Even tltc Sun- 
day school is not exempt. In some 2,000 Sunday schools children 
are studying “Picture Stories of the Bible.” 

The comic characters have played an active role in the war. On 
the home front they have sold bonds, promoted salvage drives, or- 
ganized victory garden clubs, kept us alert to sabotage, combated 
intolerance and absenteeism, recruited blood donors, recruited men 
snd women for industry and the armed forces, warned against over- 
Dptimism, argued the need of an international police force in the 
oostwar world. 

Several of the heroes of the comics have served as political agents 
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or in the psychological warfare service of the armed forces. Even be- 
fore the war, Mussolini expelled “Flash Gordon” as an American 
propagandist (subsequently he banned from Italy all American 
comic characters save “Mickey Mouse,” whom Mussolini himself 
could not get along withouti). When, in 1940, “Superman” stepped 
overseas and destroyed the Westwall, the government of the Third 
Reich, in an abusive article in Das Schu/arz Korps, branded “Super- 
man” a Jew. (The Japs, able imitators, announced in April in a 
broadcast from Tokyo the formation of a Greater Asia Comic Strip 
Study Society, to bolster fighting spiiit, spark “a large drive to bring 
the enemy, the United States and Great Britam, to their knees.”) 

Reactions to the amazing cultural phenomenon presented by the 
mushroom growth of the comics vary. The comic magazines, and 
the more violent adventure strips, have been bitterly assailed. Cooler 
heads, more objective, point out that the comics deal with age-old 
themes familiar in the folklore, mythology, fairy tales, puppet 
shows, and even the nursery rhymes of all peoples. That, like folk- 
lore, the comics are an outgrowth of the social unconscious, and the 
problems of the relationship of the individual to his social world 
find expression through them. Their hold on their readers, child 
and adult, reveals that their appeal is deeply rooted in our emotional 
nature. Like folklore and the fairy tale, they have cathartic meaning. 
Certain it is that the comics have emerged as a major institution of 
our American culture. They are here to stay. We are but beginning 
to feel their social impact. Their potentialities as a social force are 
tremendous As with radio, it behooves us to understand the comics, 
evaluate them, learn to live with them, use them as a medium of 
communication. 


Harvey Zorhan^h is Chairman of the Department of Educational Sociology of the New 
York University School of Education and Director of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment 
of the Gifted 


THE COMICS AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 

About the only thing that is unique m the emergence of the 
comics as a social phenomenon is the fact that they came upon us 
silently and grew to considerable dimensions before the "guardians 
of our culture” were aroused by them. 

Every new medium of expression or of communication, like 
every scientific discovery or new invention, is likely to arouse op- 
position. And not alone from those who have a stake in keeping 
things as they always were. If we cannot find technical reasons to 
show that a new device will not work—as Simon Newcomb did 
to prove that heavier-than-air machines were impossible— we can 
make up good social and moral reasons 
We ridiculed ‘‘canned” music. We speak today of the “legitimate” 
theater, but without remembering the deep emotional implications 
of the adjective. We rage at the radio as a broadcaster of everything 
that is “vulgar.” And yet nothing has done so much to refine the 
general appreciations of musical and dramatic expression as the 
phonograph, the cinema, and the radio. 

The history of the radio illustrates beautifully the almost univer- 
sal reluctance to accept certain kinds of innovations. Sending signals 
across the ocean without a wire was exciting news; and the steady 
improvements of the instrument were faithfully reported by the 
newspapers. But for years the newspapers systematically ignored 
the established programs of broadcasting stations, and came only 
grudgingly to give them the space warranted by the public’s grow- 
ing interest. Today no newspaper would omit listings, reviews, 
and other information about radio. 

I happened to be in Hollywood when the talkmg “movies” were 
just around the corner, A writer who had had some success with 
silent pictures was trying to convince me that the “talkies” would 
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never be important. “Can you imagine,” he asked, “a photograph 
speaking to you?” That was impressive, but not convincing. I 
could not see that my lack of imagination would be a decisive factor. 

We are likely to find each new form or technique of expression 
inadequate because it cannot do what earlier media have done. 
We disparage the screen play because it cannot do what living 
actors do behind the footlights; we postpone concern with radio 
plays while waiting for television to add what we miss in them. 
That is, we apply criteria of performance or effectiveness that turn 
out to be irrelevant; and we ignore what is distinctive and signifi- 
cant in the new medium. 

Today various people discuss the comics as serious threats to the 
best in our civilization. Many intelligent and public-spirited men 
and women seem to feel it necessary to muster all forces to stop this 
“menace.” But just what docs this phenomenon mean— and what 
does all this excited hostility signify? 

The most frequent criticism of the comics is directed at the crude- 
ness of their drawings and drama, at the relatively immature level 
of their language, humor, sentiments. In short, the comics are de- 
ficient in subtlety, delicacy, sophistication. As art, many of the 
comics are crude. As literature, they are extremely elementary. 
They deal with ideas and sentiments in the simplest terms. Like 
their pictures, they are they show chiefly right and wrong, 
blacks and whites, clear reds and greens for stop and go signals; 
they make little attempt at grays, to say nothing of subtler tones 
and tints. It is futile to dispute about taste, but we do need to 
recognize certain basic pnnciples that seem to be relevant 

Science Must Be Democratic 

First, in our kind of civilization we can put the concrete outcomes 
of our science to practical use only through the techniques of mass 
production. But for economic reasons this involves mass distribution. 
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To attain mass distribution, comics or newspapers or machine 
products generally tend to address themselves to the smallest com- 
mon denominator. 

For the comics, as for motion pictures and the radio, this means 
an effort to supply entertainment. Without regard to his private 
motives, the producer has to reach the largest possible public. At 
how high or how low a level of intellectual, aesthetic, social, or 
emotional maturity the comics should be pitched, nobody can tell 
in advance. As in the competitions of a free market, we can say 
only that some offerings appeal to more people than others— wheth- 
er It is books or plays or songs or fabrics. 

Culture Diffuses Slowly 

This brings us to the second consideration. In every kind of civil- 
ization it takes a lifetime to establish a set of new ideas or devices 
or practices. The comics started out as amusing toys, as motion pic- 
tures and the radio had done. They had no social responsibility and 
no ambition to become a social force; they merely reached out for 
the largest possible market. They improved in detail and giadually 
acquired some of those refinements that we demand of any cultural 
instrument through the very effort to establish themselves; they 
have been obliged to adjust themselves to criticisms and opposi- 
tions and competitions in order to make themselves acceptable and 
approved- 

It took time for motion pictures and the radio to make the transi- 
tion from the status of mere entertainment to that of a powerful 
social device capable of influencing the public. It was necessary 
that a whole generation, accepting a medium without prejudice, 
grow up with a thorough mastery of its distinctive devices and 
symbols and idiom. Motion pictures came of age when young men 
and women generally were thoroughly at home in the medium, and 
were able not alone to enjoy and “understand” their idiom but to 
criticize it and to use it. Now we have writers who can go beyond 
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imitating stage plays and actors who know the possibilities as well 
as the limitations of the screen play; and we have directors who 
control a multitude of efiects quite foreign to the stage. And so with 
the maturing of radio. The comics have to go through the same 
stages. They have barely begun to show what is possible when 
writers and artists have learned to use the form for expressing their 
own ideas and sentiments, for transmitting their enthusiasm, their 
own likes and dislikes. 

We Proceed from Where We Are 

A third consideration is this, whether we are trying to sell gadgets 
or to advance civilization, the immediate question is: What can the 
public accept, understand, value? For the concern of the social 
critic or of the statesman is not how “vulgar” the taste to which our 
mass producers appeal or how awkward the effort, but how rapidly 
the public can move from wherever it happens to be at any moment 
to the highest reaches withm its inherent capacities. 

Teachers, bent upon diffusing culture and raising standards, 
sometimes manifested their disapproval of the comics by ostenta- 
tiously tearing up captured copies of the contraband which the 
children had hidden behind the geography books. They behaved 
like other cultivated persons who made no attempt to conceal their 
contempt even for children seen perusing the comics. But these 
attitudes and their manifestations did nothing to raise the level of 
understanding or taste or value among die children. They merely 
made the children feel diat there was something wrong with them 
to merit such violent disapproval, or that the teachers were mean 
kill-pys. They obstructed the children’s growth in discrimination, 
but of course not for all the children, nor in equal degrees for those 
whom they did influence. 

Elsewhere m this symposium there are considered the develop- 
ment and magnitude of the comics as a form, as an industry, and as 
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a direct impact upon millions of our fellow citizens of various ages. 
There is also an analysis of the psychological factors which make 
this form so acceptable to a wide range of ages as well as of intel- 
lectual and cultural maturity. Those of us who somehow escaped 
that impact during the years in which the comics were becoming 
a social problem may be astonished at the relatively high intellectual 
and cultural levels of their patrons. This latter point was brought 
home to me through my own interest in the possible influence of 
the comics upon children; but I confess that I was not prepared 
when one of my sons told me that at the training camp for medical 
personnel most of the men regularly reached more eagerly for the 
new comics than for any other reading matter. 

Toys Become Tools 

It is the very qualities for which the comics have been condemned 
by critics tliat give them force and make them socially significant. 
For it is these qualities that enabled them to catch the attention 
and hold the interest of the children who form so large a part of 
their reading public; and it is these qualities that today make them 
more easily apprehended by people of all ages than political speeches 
or sermons or the most “popular” of newspapers or fiction. 

But in so far as the comics do appeal to greater multitudes and m so 
far as they do penetrate the thoughts and sentiments of multitudes, 
and affect attitudes, they constitute a social force that goes beyond 
differences in “taste.” For better or for worse, they are more potent 
than many of our other instruments for influencing people’s under- 
standing and attitudes. The instrument itself need no longer be 
judged as good or bad, whether in taste or in morals; tt is important 
because it is potent. We have to judge only the uses to which it is 
put—like dynamite, or printing, or science itself. 

The comics can serve the educator as well as the propagandist, 
the missionary as well as the advertiser. They have taken their place 
alongside newspapers and photography, motion pictures and the 
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radio. And, like these others, they have become an integral part of 
the progressive democratization of out culture. 

Hovr Comics Influence 

For a century we have looked to the schools to develop a national 
unity in our heterogeneous population by inculcating children, as 
they grow up, with common concepts, doctrines, attitudes, senti- 
ments. But the comics, claiming to be no more than toys, have been 
doing just that, reaching continuously more than the school, more 
than the newspapers. Many reject the tool, unable to see any good 
coming from its use. They point, for example, to the obscene 01 
lascivious material that appears m some comics as an indication 
of the potentially “bad” influences of this medium, although they do 
not object to books in general or to painting in general merely be- 
cause some books or some paintings contain morally or aesthetically 
objectionable features. Or they denounce the impossible perform- 
ances of the fantastic heroes as symbols of “power” such as we fear 
in the fascists, or as excursions into the supernatural, although they 
accept and even praise men's efforts to express their dreams and 
wishes or to grasp what lies beyond, through folk art or sagas. 

But what message does this strange new medium convey ? It there 
indeed any unity in it beyond the fact that it docs appeal to so many ? 
We can expect no more unity in the content of the comics than we 
have in the output of the printing press or of the radio. Some years 
ago there was some agitation because in one of the comics “Little 
Orphan Annie” had aligned herself against strikes. Every medium, 
perhaps even when it is used “only for entertainment,” is likely 
to carry doctrinal or sectarian implications. We have to recognize 
that and we have to combat the offensive teachings as best we can, 
for of course we do not want a censored or controlled expression, 
whatever the medium 

The comics share with all the other media of communication a 
ready adaptability to all kinds of purposes, including that of express- 
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ing views and attitudes, preferences and prejudices. Artists and 
writers brought up on the comics have become increasingly aware 
of the potency of their medium and they have attempted increas- 
ingly to use their gifts and their skills with conscious purpose. 

When the Army and Navy were developing their training pro- 
grams they called in the makers of comics along with the makers 
of books and posters, animated cartoons and sound pictures, radio 
scripts and dramatics. This does not mean that all the various ways 
of reaching and influencing people are interchangeable. It means 
that some kind of teaching can be done more easily or more effec- 
tively with one instrument than with another, and that some people 
are more easily reached through one medium than tlirough an- 
other. It means at any rate that more is needed in the training of 
soldiers than spoken orders and printed pages 

Comies as Education 

Along with all the other media for propaganda and publicity and 
promotion, the comics are selling war stamps, collecting salvage, 
enlisting volunteers for the various services and for essential war 
work, and furthering the war effort in other ways. But, in addition, 
the comics are now producing a considerable body of sincere and 
effective educational materials reaching in many different direc- 
tions, Some of this is incidental to already established series in which 
the endless adventures of a hero constitute the central theme. Others 
are deliberately designed to convey a special message, more or less 
directly, or through more or less dramatic entertainment. 

All-American Comics published “The Twain Shall Meet,” on 
racial misunderstandings and prejudices among peoples This was 
produced and published in “Comic Cavalcade” with the coopera- 
tion of the East and West Association, of which Pearl Buck is the 
president. The same company devoted “The Justice Society of 
America in its All-Star Comics to a series it called “A Cure for the 
World.” This is in the tradition of the miracle workers: “The 
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Hawkman,” finding injustice and prejudices due to fear and mis- 
understanding through the ages, plays fast and loose widi time and 
space j he arrives with his pals always a fraction of a second before 
It is too late to vindicate justice and to emphasize the lesson that 
justice means justice for all — all, regardless of race, color, or religion. 

The long series of “Picture Stories from the Bible," published by 
M. C. Gaines, culminates m a “book of 232 pages in full color,” 
presenting the entire Old Testament told chronologically, under an 
advisory council of distinguished educators and church leaders of 
various denominations. 

True Comics, as the name implies, have made a feature of factual 
material, in contrast to fiction and fantasy. The titles suggest the 
pervading educational purpose — current events, history, social stud- 
ies, science, our South American neighbors. On health topics there 
are “The Common Cold” and “The Fight Against Infantile Paraly- 
sis.” War themes include Radar and “How the Radio Guides 
Planes.” They have published also “Scape-Goats of History,” based 
on Kenneth Gould’s pamphlet “They Got the Blame,” published 
by the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. This deals with the superstitions through which peo- 
ple justified their cruelties and witch burning, and with persecu- 
tion and terrorizing of minorities, making a plea for unity and 
brotherhood. Another comic by the same producer is entitled 
“There Are No Master Races,” based on the Public Affairs pamphlet 
by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. 

The above examples show the use of the comics’ technique for 
fairly clear educational or social purposes. Other experiments with 
the medium attempt to convey the social implications by using the 
familiar characters and adventure forms without starting special 
series obviously calculated to teach a lesson or point a moral. The 
Master Comics, for example, published by The Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., have cooperated with the Writers’ War Board in devel- 
oping many important ideas for popular information and educa- 
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tion. The hero joins the war workers and discovers the marvels of 
industrial production, he boosts morale, and he fights sabotage. He 
finds Negroes working alongside whites in fine comradeship. 

The wonders of Radar are exploited through amazing adven- 
tures of “The International Policeman,” who detects and punishes 
villains on a global scale, on the side of the Allies. Getting around 
so rapidly, he discovers the significance of greed, violence, and lust 
for power as making for fascism; and he makes a strong indictment 
of lynching without any preaching. 

“Captain Marvel,” under the same auspices, shows the youngsters 
that the court is the children’s friend and that the police are there 
to help them, not to interfere with what they want to do He or- 
ganizes his followers into a club that converts potential criminals 
into good citizens by letting them experience the satisfactions and 
“inner rewards” of cooperation and service. He carries out an am- 
bitious program that embraces the entire home front, from selling 
war stamps to combating Fifth Columnists and ordinary crooks 
and saboteurs. He finds frauds and racketeers and roughnecks, and 
he frustrates them in their evil purposes, or he recaptures them for 
the good life. And most of his adventures fit right in with our na- 
tional purpose. “Captain Midnight,” another hero in this family, 
elucidates the importance of inflation (to the satisfaction of the 
OWI), opposes Nazi propaganda, circumvents and fights home- 
grown fascists. 

The Educational Department of the CIO has undertaken a series 
of "colored picture strips” and has issued its first comic, “With 
Victory.” It has also cooperated with other groups in a very wide 
distribution of “Scape-Goats of History.” Mr, Kermit Eby of the 
CIO writes: “We find that information presented in this form 
makes a more popular appeal than the same facts presented in 
pamphlet form, as is evidenced by the 1,000,000 distribution of a 
comic strip as compared to 125,000 distribution of our most popular 
pamphlet.” 
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Without making a systematic canvass, it is apparent that random 
samples of commercial comics disclose many other senes with 
educational possibilities. There is hardly a subject that does not lend 
Itself to presentation through this medium. Some of the publishers 
who issue large numbers of comic magazines have felt a responsi- 
bility toward the millions of children and young people among 
their readers and have sought tlie active counsel and cooperation of 
educators and educational agencies. 

In form, the comics combine pictures with words, but they ob- 
viously fall far short of the best that pictures can do and also far 
short of the best that words can do, and they are very much slower 
than the radio. However, the comics have come to be as quick as 
the printing press and somewhat quicker than the cinema, and for 
reasons peculiar to themselves they have become almost universally 
intelligible As a medium of expression they are coming to be at 
least as free as the press and, for purely economic reasons, much 
more so than the cinema and the radio 
The comics deserve the serious consideration of statesmen and 
educators, politicians and publicists, psychologists and sociologists, 
for they reflect what millions are thinking about, what they want, 
what they fear, and how they feel about matters of social signifi- 
cance. 


Stdonie M Gruenber^ is Director of the Child Study Association of America, author of 
V/c, //le V(i}enUf TuvonU Stories Old and and other books 



WHAT'S IN THE COMICS? 

Josette Frank 

Ttie affinit y between children and comics is too obvious for de- 
bate. Wherever there are children you are likely to find comic 
books. And wherever there are comic books you will most certainly 
find children. The explanation of that affinity is, however, less ap- 
parent and has in recent years been a subject of high controversy. 
Yet we must find an explanation if we are to understand today’s 
children and their reading. 

Those of us who hope to guide children’s tastes, and especially 
their reading interests, must certainly take note that here is a form 
of reading which children take without coaxing— nobody is urg- 
ing the comics upon them On the contrary, every inducement and 
every device, from forbidding to rationing to punishing, has been 
tried to deter them, without success. Children of all ages, of high 
and low I.Q , girls as well as boys, good readers and nonreaders, in 
good homes and poor ones — they all read the comics, and read them 
with an avidity and an absorption that passes understanding. 

Any interest which so entices the whole juvenile population can 
hardly be ignored by adults charged with the education and welfare 
of children. It was to be expected, therefore, that parents, educators, 
and librarians should concern themselves about these comics. Be- 
lieving that such passionate interest must derive from something 
deeper than mere perversity, they have raised important questions: 
What’s in these comics ? Wherein lies their fascination ? What are 
the children finding here that is so deeply satisfying to them ? How 
may this reading affect developing tastes, nervous systems, manners, 
and morals ? And what of the children’s reading habits ? Will this 
kind of easy entertainment keep them from reading other books? 

In an attempt to find answers to some of these questions, the 
Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study Association of 
America undertook to examine and evaluate a sampling of current 
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comic magazines. This was no mean task, not only because of the 
staggering quantity and variety of these publications, but also be- 
cause the technique of reading them is something which children 
seem to possess but adults have to acquire! Moreover, the Com- 
mittee believed that its inquiry would be useful only if it were ap- 
proached on two levels: It must achieve not only an adult’s but also 
a child’s-eye view of the comics. 

About a hundred magazines were examined with the intention, 
first, of analyzing their contents and the nature of then appeal to 
children, and, second, of arriving at some criteria by which parents 
and others may evaluate the comics and reach a modus vtvendi 
regarding the juvenile preoccupadon with them. 

It became apparent at once that not all comic books are alike. 
There are wide differences not only in their content, but also in 
tlieir editorial standards regarding selection of material, style, art 
work, and printing. They contain some very good and some very 
bad wridng, some really excellent and some execrable drawing, 
some fine and some poor color work, some legible and some very 
illegible lettering. It was impossible, therefore, to classify comic 
magazines as either “good” or “bad.” Like other publications, each 
must be judged on its own merits, and criteria will have to be based 
upon the nature of the medium itself, which can and must have 
standards of its own. 

The contents of these magazines were found to fall into certain 
general categories that proved to be surprisingly familiar. The com- 
mittee classified their story content as; adventure, fantasy, animal 
stories, war, crime and detective, real stories and biography, jungle 
adventure, fun and humor, love interest, and retold classics (which 
include all of these). Any librarian will at once recognize here the 
categories that have always been prime favorites on the children’s 
book shelves The difference would seem to lie in degree and in 
foim. 

Highest among the children’s favorite comics (as borne out also 
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by the circulation figures) are, of course, stories of adventure. As 
a matter of fact, adventure permeates most of the comics-, no matter 
what their major theme. Along with adventure goes danger, and 
along with danger, suspense. This tlie children seem to take in 
their stride, safe in the assurance that all will end well. It always 
docs in the comics. Most of the stories follow the fortunes of one 
consistent hero, such as “Batman” or “Don Winslow,” month after 
month. Unlike the daily strips, the stories in the montlilies are 
usually completed in each episode and the suspense resolved, though 
there are some exceptions to this Concerning these factors the 
report of the Children’s Book Committee points out, however, that 
“we must differentiate between the threat of danger and the por- 
trayal of horror or torture. While it is true that some children enjoy 
horror pictures and stories, we believe that there is a limit to their 
capacity to absorb such material safely. Smee we do not really know 
how much is too much, we believe that cruelty and torture scenes 
should be omitted from books for children’s reading,” (The ques- 
tion whether comics create fears or other emotional disturbances is 
discussed elsewhere in this issue and hence is omitted here.) 

Fantasy adventure occupies also a major place in the comics, 
revolving about such heroes as “Superman,” “Plash Gordon,” and 
“Mandrake the Magician.” Here we find feats of superhuman 
prowess and speed, miracle men possessed of special powers, magi- 
cians, weird scientists with pseudoscientific inventions, and projec- 
tions into other worlds or into the future. Again, this story content 
seems to parallel the traditional interests of children. Indeed, man 
has always made such fantasy stories for himself. The myths and 
legends of ancient Greece, the folk legends of America’s Paul Bun- 
yan and Pecos Bill, and the classic fairy tales themselves attest to 
the human need for escape and wish fulfillment. Stories which 
push back the boundaries of reality have long served civilized man 
for the release of feelings of aggression and frustration. Identifying 
with Superman,” one can overcome all obstacles, do battle for the 
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weak and against the wicked, triumph over one’s enemies, and 
generally transcend the hampering restrictions of a hard world. 
Some such escape must surely be allowed us all, including children. 
An excess of this or any other “escape” reading suggests a need for 
deeper study, not of the reading, but of the child and his relation- 
ships to real experiences. It should be added that a certain sameness 
and stereotype in these hero stories seems to bother children less 
than It does adults. 

Crime, G-Men, and police play a considerable role in comic 
magazines. Comic-book crimes are usually on a grandiose scale in- 
volving gangs and plots, sabotage and racketeering, with the inev- 
itable pattern of the criminals brought to justice, the wicked 
punished, the good avenged. In the comics “Crime does not pay” — 
but it certainly intrigues young readers! Nor need this surprise us. 
Again I quote from the Committee’s report: “Children have always 
been fascinated by tales of wrongdomg and evil. The avenging of 
wrongs and the punishment of evildoers is a child’s own fantasy 
pattern and such themes run through much of their literature as 
well as their play. The modern settmg of these stories, however, 
has given rise to a fear that they may ‘give children ideas.’ There 
is no competent evidence that reading about crime makes criminals. 
The motivation toward unsocial acts lies much deeper than any 
casual contact with ideas on a printed page ” 

Contrary to general belief, there is a considerable amount of 
humor in the comics, though not as much as their name implies, 
and not nearly enough. Immensely popular, especially among 
younger children, arc animal cartoons such as Walt Disney’s 
“Mickey Mouse” and “Donald Duck,” wherein creatures of all 
kinds behave in very human ways and get themselves in and out of 
trouble in lively and likable fashion. Here the adventure is rough 
but not violent, the characters are considerably knocked about but 
nobody gets hurt. These are truly “funnies,” yet their appeal lies 
not only in their humor, but in the very childlike quality of their 
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characters, which do all the venturesome things children would 
like to do but dare not. 

Jokes and funny strips are also interspersed in many of the ad- 
venture books, and a few, like "Mutt and Jefl” and "Popeye,” are 
entirely "funny books " Lampooning human frailties, the humor 
is always of the crude, slapstick variety which, whetlier we like it 
or not, children relish. We have to accept the fact that children find 
it funny when people are pushed or tripped or suddenly propelled 
somewhere. They readily discount die pain of falling down or 
raising lumps when one is hit on the head— lumps that seem to 
disappear in the very next picturel Such things, it seems, can hap- 
pen in the comics. The fact that children do not laugh aloud at 
them IS no index of their amusement. 

Family drama, too, is usually treated as humor m the comics. The 
bickering of husband and wife, as in “Bringing Up Father,” throws 
a humorous if somewhat vulgar light on die elemental drama of 
family life. Following the homely doings of "Blondie” and her 
family takes on the quality of peering over the fence at the private 
life of another family much like your own— but with all the blinds 
up. Children find a peculiar delight in glimpsing the mishaps and 
misadventures of ordinary people — especially those they are never 
permitted to see at home. 

History and biography in the comics take the form of stories 
about heroes, past and present, and stirring world events. The heroes 
are men and women famous in science, social service, statesman- 
ship, sports, and war. These strips appear either in whole issues, 
such as “True Comics,” or interspersed in other books They are 
sometimes both inspirational and instructive and point the way to 
new educational materials. As in other reading, there is a place in 
the comics for informational stories as well as for fiction and 
fantasy, and many children can enjoy both. There is no reason to 
believe, however,tKatfact is mote suitable than fiction for children’s 
reading, or to assume that only “educational” stories are valid. 
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Picture presentations of favorite stories from Dickens, Stevenson, 
Dumas, and other classics — as well as Bible stories and classic fairy 
tales— have appeared in comic-book form In the ‘‘Classic Comics,” 
the basic story and much of the language of the original are retained. 
There naturally arises the question whether such abridgments will 
deter young people from readmg the originals and thus mar the 
pleasure and profit to be deiived from them. This will always be a 
subject of controversy, for people have strong emotions concerning 
the inviolability of great works of art and literature, and especially 
the Bible. There are some who argue that since motion-picture pre- 
sentations of great novels have actually stimulated the reading of 
these books, it may be expected that these picture presentations will 
send young readers to the library for the ori^nals. Others point out 
that for children who find reading the classics either too difficult 
or too time consuming, the pictured classics are better than none at 
all, offering the pleasure of a good story plus at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the famous characters of famous fiction. There 
are, however, many who feel that these books are better not read 
at all than read in a form that is not their own. Similarly, tlie pic- 
tured “Stones from the Bible” have been deplored by some as sac- 
rilege and welcomed by others who believe that, by crystallizing 
the drama of tliese ageless stones, they will stimulate an interest in 
delving deeper into their source. 

Stories of jungle adventure find a place — though not a large one 
— m the comics. Sometimes these are realistic — man against beasts 
or against the natural hazards of jungle life. More often, however, 
these stories are fantastic and lurid. The matching of man’s wits 
against brute strength is a valid theme that has always held interest 
for children. But struggles between rapacious monsters and fair 
maidens are hardly desirable juvenile readmg. There are few of these 
—but there are enough to merit a word of special condemnation. 
This is true also of stories featuring a “love interest.” Romantic love 
enters into only a few of the comics. For the most part hero and 
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heroine are noble, courageous, chivalrous, and sexless. Magazines 
that exploit the female form or picture amorous embraces with the 
obvious purpose of stimulating sex interests are certainly not suit- 
able for children, nor are these found among the children’s favorites. 

It was inevitable that war, and everything pertaining thereto, 
should take a large role in the comics in recent years. Not only has 
the war theme seeped into many adventure strips, but whole maga- 
zmes are devoted to air and sea and land combat, and stories of army 
and navy life. The infiltration of spies, saboteurs, and underground 
activities is everywhere. The concern lest such stories will make 
children love war and forever hate Germans and Japanese seems 
farfetched. Children are naturally fierce partisans, and such stories 
are likely to serve rather as a release for their feelmgs of aggression 
already heightened by the war. Through them boys, and girls too, 
may participate vicariously m this most important “business” of 
today’s adult world. Such adventure strips as “Hop Harrigan” and 
“Terry and the Pirates” have the further value of stimulating an 
interest in planes and flying and m the people who are our allies 

This, then, is the over-all picture of what the comics arc offering 
their young readers. As to what the children arc finding in them 
that is so compelling, wc have, of course, no actual research to give 
us specific data. We have only opinion, based upon knowledge and 
observation of children, and the assumptions of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and educators 

W e note, for example, that one outstanding ingredient is common 
to them all: action. In the comics things happen! They begin hap- 
pening on the first page — and they keep on happening fast and 
furiously to the very last This is, of course, not in the best literary 
tradition, since it is certainly not “true to life " But it is life as the 
young readers would live it. It is escape from the humdrum of their 
own daily routine wherein, as one child complained, “Nothing 
ever happens!” 

And the comics are contemporary. This fact is immensely signif- 
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leant for those who seek to understand their appeal to children. Al- 
most universally they deal with today’s scene, and its trappings: 
cars, planes, guns, bombs, gangsters, workers, police, flyers, and 
ordinary people. It is about diese thmgs that children — yes, even 
very nice children — want to know. Children are passionately con- 
temporary. 

So IS their language. The colloquialism of the comics is another 
characteristic that commends them to children. While the hero 
uses impeccable English, other characters indulge in a wide variety 
of slang, gangster lingo, and street jargon which young readers 
roll off their tongues with evident relish. The nonsensical gibberish 
of “Popeye” and the teen-age patter of jive and jitterbug are the 
young idea of fun. On this pomt the Children’s Book Committee 
reports: “Such deviations are not likely to affect the language habits 
of children, which derive from deeply rooted home and school 
standards and not from casual contact with any entertainment 
medium. Even where children do ape certain expressions in the 
comics, this is a passing and legitimate form of enjoyment.” 

Over and above all else is the fact that the comics are easy reading. 
The story moves fast Cause and effect are simple and obvious. The 
pictures, with small blocks of text, make it easy to follow the story 
without wordy backgrounds and descriptions which, as the chil- 
dren put it, “slow up the story.” There is not even the necessity for 
halting over the traditional “he said” and “she answered” — quick 
identification of the speaker is facilitated by the device of balloons. 

Teachers and librarians have questioned whether all this may 
deter children from reading books. "While there is no certain an- 
swer to this question with respect to all children, there is abundant 
evidence that many children who read comics also read hooks — 
often very good books. Library circulation figures and book sales 
suggest increases in juvenile reading which hardly bear out our 
fears It remains true, however, that there are children who, in their 
out-of-school hours, read only comics. To these children the comics 
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afford at least familiarity with a wide vocabulary of printed words. 
The very fact that they find this reading experience easy and pleas- 
urable may serve to invite theta to wider reading if adults are alert 
to help them bridge the gap. Taking note of their interests, as ex- 
pressed through their spontaneous choice of comics, parents and 
librarians must be ready to offer these children books that will truly 
serve the same mterests— not necessarily “great literature," but 
books well written, exciting, absorbing, fast moving, contemporary, 
and easy to read. 

We can and should, too, help children learn to discriminate 
among the comics as among other forms of reading. We cannot 
choose children’s comics for them, since their choices will be guided 
by their own particular interests. But we can help them to evaluate 
differences in quality and worth, remembering, however, that taste 
and discrimination develop slowly. For many children the readmg 
of comics is a stage through which they pass and from which they 
graduate to other interests. 

But while the selection of comics will be the child’s own, the 
amount of such reading is properly the concern of the parent. What 
constitutes excessive comics reading is a question that parents will 
have to decide in each case. The road to wholesome balance lies 
not in forbidding or confiscating, not in bargaining or cajoling, but 
rather in broadening the child’s real experiences. The need is not 
only for more and better readmg but for more real living and doing 
and adventuring that will give childien some of the satisfactions 
for which they turn to the comics. They will still read the comics 
since these are a part of today’s world. But for boys and girls whose 
lives, in school and out, are active and meaningful, the readmg of 
comics will take its proportionate place among the many and varied 
interests of an exciting world. 


josette Vran\ is StalT Adviser ro the Children's Book CommiUcc of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, the author of What Boohs jos Children and many articles on children's 
reading interests. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN'S READING 
AND THE COMICS 
Lauretta Bender, M.D. 

“Sure, I’d like to be Superman,” says six-year-old Peter. “I could 
fly, I could catch the birds and let them go again. I could catch the 
bad men and give them to the police. 1 could be smart. I could be 
strong. It IS his cape. It is magic. With magic you can make every- 
thing good ” 

The absorption of children m the comics is easily understood 
when we regard it as a part of their constructive experimentation 
with reality and its problems: problems of the body— its image, its 
functions, Its motility, its boundaries, its similarities and differences 
to other bodies human and animal; problems of relationships— to 
the physical world and its forces (with the need for understanding 
and mastery) and to the social environment (with the need to deal 
with its problems of aggression and submission, right and wrong, 
and with the need to believe that the total pattern of the world of 
reality is one in which the ultimate goal is good) But the child’s 
maturation is too rapid to permit him personally to experiment with 
and solve every problem. In his fantasy life, however, built as it is 
on symbols that find many forms of expression, he has an eco- 
nomical mechanism for personal expeiimentation with reality. 

Children’s fantasies are a constructive approach to reality, not 
an escape. Fantasy is a normal part of the development of the 
child’s personality, as he experiments with his needs within the 
reality available to him. Many children, for example, when parental 
relationships are inadequate or depriving, use imaginary compan- 
ions to supplement the emotional satisfactions of the environment 
Gifted children, because their needs are greater, may employ this 
mechanism where the home environment seems normal The im- 
aginary companion frequently personifies conflicts between id- 
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impulses and superego, with associated trends of aggression and 
guilt, or feelings of rejection, inferiority, and loneliness. It is not 
uncommon for characters from the comics to be used as imaginary 
companions. 

Fantasy as an approach to reality is well illustrated by a series of 
studies I have conducted in collaboration with Schilder, Woltmann,’ 
Lipkowitz, Vogel, Rapaport, and odiers. These studies used the 
projective arts as a medium of exploring the fantasy life of children. 

Children’s drawings, and all Aeir other artistic creations, prove 
to be projections of their inner life and problems, all the figures 
they create having symbolic value. All portraits are self-portraits. 
All human figures reveal the child’s concepts of, and concern with, 
his body image. Studying boats as symbols, Wolfson and T found 
when boats appeared in children’s drawings, they appeared also in 
their dreams and other fantasy material. They appeared, in fantasy, 
to children with some problem in the parent-child relationship 
during the Oedipus period. The structure of the boat pictures in 
the fantasies of these children, of course, followed the laws of pro- 
gressive development and were conditioned by their maturational 
levels of visual-motor configuration, their personality structures, 
and the nature of their specific emotional problems. But boats clearly 
had a common symbolic meaning. Rapaport and I found animals 
also to have symbolic meaning in children’s fantasies. Such fantasy 
symbols occur in normal as well as in problem children. 

Woltmann and I employed hand-puppet shows as a medium for 
exploring children’s fantasies. Puppets adapt themselves well to the 
child’s psychological needs for free expression of action and aggres- 
sion, for free identification with characters, and for the projection 
of his problems. They also afford opportunity to experiment with 
different solutions of these problems. 

* Lauretta Bender and F. Woltmann, "Play and Psychotherapy," The Neroour Chtd, 
I (194a), 

Lauretta Bender and W Wolfson, *"nic SigniHcance of the Nautical Thcine in the Art 
of Children," Amtneap Journal of Orthoptychtatncf, XHl (1943), 462-467 
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of plays available, classical ones based on follclore proved most 
successful. Psychiatrist and puppeteer were soon collaborating, 
however, on the writing of new plays focused on the problems of 
childhood. The child audience was used continuously to accept, 
reject, or modify the elements of the scripts. This modification was 
further effected through discussion by the children as a group and 
the puppet plays they spontaneously created. Individual psychiatric 
interviews also yielded materials that contributed. Thus the chil- 
dren experimentally created their own puppet plays. 

The child identified every character with himself, his parents or 
siblings, or some other feature of his interpersonal relationships. 
Rapid action and frequent repetition, both within each play and in 
the series of plays, were important psychological factors in this 
identification. Continuity was maintained by the chief character, 
“Caspar,” with whom the child readily identified himself. It was 
found that the fantasy life stimulated in the child by the puppet 
plays is comparable to the dream life and free association in adults 
and can similarly be used in therapy. 

Fantasy, then ,is a constructive aspect of the child’s experimental 
exploration of reality, of his progressive relating of himself to reality, 
of his trial-and-error attempts to solve his reality problems There 
is growing recognition by educators, as well as by psychotherapists, 
that such projective techniques of self-expression as drawing, the 
plastic arts, writing, the drama, and play are essential to the child’s 
development and adjustment to his world. It should be obvious that 
the “spectator role” in literature, art, the drama, and other forms 
(as in puppet shows) may be an equally economical, if more subtle, 
way for the child to experiment with solutions of the problems 
arising in his relationship with his physical and social reality. 

The environment may not afford the child opportunities for ex- 
pressing himself. He may lack the aptitude and technical skills. His 
inner life may outrun his motor capacities for self-expression. The 
spectator arts may then meet his need, facihtate his personality 
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growth, enrich every area o£ hiS experience. The spectator role pro- 
vides what Schilder refers to as “symbols or symbol-like pictures” 
which are “signs pointing to an unclearly seen object. They appear 
where the experimentation process belonging to a specific matura- 
tion level is prevented by danger or threat, or is as yet incomplete. 
The symbol should not be a purpose in itself, but a step toward the 
final mastery of reality. It is justified when the immediate reality 
would otherwise be too difficult.”" This is the justification of 
fantasy, projected or otherwise, in tlie psychological economy of 
the child’s nature. 

In the course of these studies, wc encountered, time and again, the 
projection of the child’s fantasy upon the characters and stories of 
the comic books, or the child’s incorporation of the characters and 
solutions of reality problems into his inner-fantasy life.* It soon be- 
came evident to us that comics were almost umversally read by chil- 
dren. As psychiatrists, we were quick to assume that they served to 
fulfill the psychological needs of the child. After study, we con- 
cluded that the comics (dealing with universal problems of relation- 
ship of the self to physical and social reality; replete with rapid 
action and repetition; given continuity by a central character who, 
like Caspar, invites identification; free to experiment with fantastic 
solutions, but with good ultimately triumphing over evil), like the 
folklore of other times, serve as a means to stimulate the child’s 
fantasy life and so help him solve the individual and sociological 
problems inherent in his hving. 

The strip writers usually have little or no insight into the psycho- 
logical processes important to the development of the child or to 
their own unconsciousness. But this is true in general of literature 
and art; and yet creative ability still abides by all the rules which 
belong to human development and expression It is true that a few 
script writers are conscious of some of the psychological and socio- 

“Paul Schilder, “The Child and the Symbol,'' Sacntin (July 1938), 21-28 

* Bender and Lounc, "The Effect of Comic Books on the Ideology of Children," American 
Journal of Orthopsyc/uatrics, XI (1941), No 3 
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logical factors which they manipulate * But even then it is probable 
that their strips flow from their pen ahead of their awareness of 
psychological processes. Woltmann and I, in writing puppet plays 
for problem children, soon found that we did best to create the play 
largely from fantasy material and learn secondarily the psycho- 
logical meanings by the response of the children. We also learned, 
thereby, to be more courageous in our expressions of aggression and 
in depicting critical problems in human relationships, as long as we 
always worked toward a solution and repeated our plays often 
enough to let the children work them out. 

So far corrective tendencies in comic writing from censors, self- 
appointed or otherwise, have tended to sterilize the comic as a means 
of satisfying the psychological needs of children. To remove fantasy 
(as embodied in “Superman,” “Wonder Woman,” “Captain Mar- 
vel” and “Captain Midnight,” the “Phantom,” “Batman,” and “The 
Flash”), or to reduce comics to the true and the real (as in “True 
Comics”), tends to make them more threatening and productive of 
anxiety, because they offer no solution to the problem of aggression 
in the world. 

The heroic technique of such scripts forces the child to identify 
himself either with the one who is attacked by the aggressor, or 
with the aggressor himself; whereas a happy admixture of fantasy 
and realism makes possible an experimental approach to reality 
through symbolization. This is illustrated by the above mentioned 
comics, the adventures of the Justice Society in “All-Star Comics,” 
and many others. 

One bright eleven-year-old boy said, “I like all the mystery comics 
because they tell what is true. I mean, Superman always gets the bad 
guy. I know it is fiction, of course, but it is die true way of things. 
That’s what I like about it. I like the detective pictures because they 
always figure it out and catch the bad guys. I like the crime pictures, 


^ See Dr William Moulton Marston, “Why 100,000,000 Americans Read the Comics,“ 
The Ametic/tn Seholnr, XTII (194 3“ 194 4), 35 
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too, because the police always catch the criminals and take them to 
jail.” (But sometimes the comics are not too convincing, and sup- 
pose the criminals kill the police and get away?) “Well, there arc 
plenty of police in the country and others will catch them and take 
them to jail somewhere sometime ” (But suppose in the comic they 
didn’t?) "Then I wouldn’t read the comic.” This was a boy who 
was intellectually and emotionally capable to deal with reality; but 
be also enjoyed, in comics, fantasy which enhanced the securities 
needed to solve life’s problems. 

In general we have offered to the strip writer the following ad- 
vice : Actual mutilation or violence or death should not occur in 
relation to any character with which tire child can identify himself 
or his parents or his “cause.” Nor should any such act be committed 
by such a character against any other unless the situation can be 
morally justified. Even if a situation is historically true, a part of 
classical literature, or even of the Bible, this rule should be observed. 
In such an instance, it would be even more seriously disturbing to 
the child. If, on the other hand, such an act is committed by some 
fanciful primitive (such as an animal), or by some enemy character, 
it can be more readily accepted and used by the child The danger 
arises from overwhelming anxiety or guilt for oneself or a parent 
(or authority or superego). Such an anxiety or guilt paralyzes the 
child’s approach to reality, the resolution of his problems 

The problem of children’s attitude toward death is a somewhat 
more complicated one. In their play or fantasy, children frequently 
kill without suffering any anxiety. Similarly, djey can tolerate death 
in art and literature. But their attitude toward death must be under- 
stood. Children do not believe in the immutability of death. In their 
play, they kill in order to experiment with their own problems of 
aggression and in order to determine how strong they are. They be- 
lieve that the dead are merely inactive for a while. Their dead sol- 
diers always come to life again, sometimes after a hospital exper- 
ience, sometimes even after a funeral, sometimes just because of the 
child’s need to have them alive again for more experiments. 
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What of the comic as an art form? Children’s spontaneous art 
work always appears to be incomplete; they seem to produce only 
m fragments when left to themselves and not urged by some adult 
to make a complete picture. Their art work is a projection of their 
inner fantasy life which is a vital, active, contmuous process, never 
in Itself complete. Any effort to capture and project a portion of it 
can result in notlimg but fragments. Furthermore, it is an example 
of the child’s trial and error method of experimenting with life. The 
child is only interested in it as an approach to reality and not as a 
work of art. Fmally, it represents action in motion and is not sup- 
posed to stand alone. 

If one will take all the fragments of work of any one child over a 
given period of time when he has been free to produce art work at 
will, one can get a relatively complete story, assuming one knows 
how to read the story. One gets something very similar to a comic 
strip. The experimental features of the comic strips are highly sig- 
nificant to the child for the same reason; the facility for depicting 
successive numbers, the opportunity for infinite repetition with 
minor differences, for infinite contmuity, all kinds of spatial rela- 
tions, and the different postures and motilities of the body. These 
things may not always be beautiful or they may not succeed experi- 
mentally but they are psychologically important to the child. 

The language of the comic, which is often so offensive to the 
adult, has the same problems and meaning for the child as the pic- 
torial content. It represents experimentation. It should not be ex- 
pected to represent a model that the child will imitate, but an enor- 
mously fluid, fleeting, voluble substrata of play in language which 
Freud’ refers to as “the play which appears in children when they 
are learning how to use words and connect thoughts. The playing is 
probably the result of an impulse which urges the child to exercise 
his capacities. During this process he experiences pleasurable effects 
which origmate from the repetition of similarities and the redis- 

® S Freud, fVtf and Ui Relation to the Unconscious (Modern Library edition of the Basic 
Writings 0/ Sigmund Freud) ^ pp 633-806 
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covery of the familiar and sound associations ” An important fea- 
ture of the comics is that they are voluble, that many are published 
rapidly and cheaply, and that they are all very much alike and are 
quickly replaced. These features should never be sacrificed. They 
have their own meaning and values. Furthermore, they reduce the 
damage which may result from individual items that are exces- 
sively distorting and psychologically invalid. 

Now let us consider some of the comic characters and what they 
mean. Peter has already told us about “Superman.” But “Superman” 
has other features, too. He is not always “Superman.” He is “Clark 
Kent,” a rather ordinary person, even ridiculed at times by “Lois 
Lane.” But when he puts on his cape, his ego expands into the super- 
ego j his body image has many superlative qualities. He is strong, 
brave, good. He can overcome gravity, time, space, all inhibitions, 
and badness. He has X-ray vision. He always uses his powers for 
good, never killing a bad man but only tinning him over to justice. 
He deals with all kinds of physical and social problems. There are 
numerous characters like him in one or another respect: all the 
members of the Justice Society, “The Flash,” “The Phantom,” “The 
Green Lantern.” 

Some can change their identity by sheer acts of will, some by 
magic words. Others can accomplish desired feats without chang- 
ing their identity. By mere impulse they can shoot into space, pene- 
trate the earth, reach Mars, swim under water, go backwards into 
time. Some use clever devices such as invisible planes, rockets, etc. 
The “Batman” is significant because of “Robin,” a boy who accom- 
panies the “Batman” and is “fathered” by him. It shows the role of 
the “Batman” as the ideal father or superego. The “Guardian” 
plays a similar role to the Newsboy Legion. 

A number of significant girl characters have appeared to deal 
With the problem of passivity-activity, femininity-masculinity, or 
aggression and submission, and have dealt with these problems in 
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as modern a way as the latest psychoanalytic studies’ “Wonder 
Woman” is m ma'ny ways the counterpart of “Superman,” For- 
adults she apparently is erotically unattractive if not repellent. For 
children, she deals with all the important psychological problems. 
She is an ordinary but good human being until she puts on her cos- 
tume, when she can overcome all physical resistances. She can help 
people m need. She can change the direction of a warship or a bomb 
in flight. She can make herself little and offer herself for play to a 
lonely child. Her power to attract and hold lies in a lariat, which her 
author, William Moulton Marston, says represents “love appeal.” 
One is not always convinced by his symbols, perhaps because he is 
too conscious of them. But “Wonder Woman” represents a good try 
at solving the very timely problems of the girl’s concept of herself as 
a woman and of her relationship to the world. 

Great adaptability and fluidity in dealing with social and cultural 
problems, continuity through characters who deal with the indi- 
vldual’s essential-psychological involvement with these problems, 
an experimental attitude and technique— these arc the positive 
qualities of the comics. 

^Helene Dcuuch, Vs^chohg^ of Wotnen (New York Grunc and Siratton» 1944). 
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THE COMICS AND INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 
W. W. D. Sones 

The way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, it is said. A good 
many teachers, not all, of course, believe that figuratively speaking 
it is a good way to his mind. The pomt here, of this bit of folk wis- 
dom, is that modern developments in the area of popular entertain- 
ment have made contributions to educational method. In recent 
decades, mvendon and technology have developed motion pictures, 
the radio, and, latterly, the comic. The first two have already been 
harnessed to the purposes of education. It is appropriate to examine 
from the standpoint of educational method this most recently ar- 
rived entertainment device that has attracted such an extraordinary 
following, Any form of language that reaches one hundred million^ 
of our people naturally engages the attention of educationists, whose 
major activity is communication. 

Since 1935, the birth year o£ the comic magazine, also the begin- 
ning of the period of extraordmary multiplication of the newspaper 
comic strip, the comics have evoked more than a hundred critical 
articles in educational and nonprofessional periodicals. Most of 
these have dealt with the sociology of the comics; that is, problems 
of ethics or problems of taste under the guise of ethics. But in the last 
three years there has appeared an increasing volume of literature 
dealing with the relations of the comics to education and educa- 
tional method. This study will be limited to an exploration and 
analysis of this area. 

Paul Witty’ and associates studied the content of the reading of 
comics among 2,500 children distributed throughout the school 
grades. He found that they were read by almost all of the children 

’William MouUon Marston, “Why 100,000,000 Americans Read Comics," The Amm- 
can (1943-1 94^1), i 

‘Paul Witty, "OiildrcA’s Interests m Heading the Comics," foumaj of ExpertmentaJ 
Education, X, 100-104, 
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in the middle grades, with somewhat decreased popularity on tlie 
scnior-high-school level. These findings support the statement of 
the publishers that 95 per cent of children 8 to 14 years old, inclusive, 
and 65 per cent of the 15- to i8-year-olds read comic magazines. The 
reason for the children's mtercst in the comics was studied by Rey- 
nolds' and by several other investigators. In response to the inquiry, 
“Why do you like the comics?” it was found that the children’s 
replies, “Like the stories” and “Easy to read,” appeared with almost 
equal frequency. 

These facts have two implications for instructional method. The 
comics call forth an activity common to most school children, and 
they employ a language that apparently is almost universally under- 
stood. It is generally admitted that instruction must begin in the 
on-going activities and concerns of the learner and that its effective- 
ness depends on the efficiency of the form of communication that is 
employed. Both of these relations with instructional method have 
been used as a basis for classroom practices by various teachers. 

Many of these experiments have been in the field of language, and 
on the level of the middle grades and junior high school Harold 
Downes,* instructor in English in Lynn, Massachusetts, Industrial 
Arts High School, with the assistance of the publishers of the 
Superman-D. C, Comic Magazines, prepared a workbook in lan- 
guage. This is a laboratory guide in English study involving vocabu- 
lary and word meanings, language interpretations, identification of 
language forms, and other aspects of language study. Mr. Downes 
and others who have used the device reported unusual interest on 
the part of the pupils using it, but that it presented the annoying 
difficulty of causing the youngsters to complete a whole week’s 
work in one evening! Another study carried on in a summer work- 
shop at the University of Pittsburgh identified some twenty-five 


• GcorgcR, Reynolds, "The Children's Slant on Comics/’ Executive, LXXII, 17-18 

* Harold Downes and Robert L Thorndike, The Stiperftian }Vor\ Boo\ (New York 
[uvenile Group Foundation, 125 East 46lh Street) 
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diflerent classroom uses for selected comic magazines. Perhaps of 
chief importance among these were their use in remedial reading 
instruction. Teachers in other subject areas also suggested possible 
uses. The following quotation from the report of the study’ is of 
interest: 

In individualizing and personalizing instruction the comic book has 
possibilities for certain types of pupils. There are the so-called slow 
readers. . . . Usually this is a child who is older than the average of his 
group. For these children there is a dearth of suitable reading material 
available on the upper grade and junior high school levels. What is avail- 
able may fit the pupil’s reading ability but not his reading interests. For 
many of these children comic books provide practice material that is 
needed. . . . 

There is also a large group of children which teachers frequently clas- 
sify as non-academic. It includes the whole range of abilities from dull to 
bright. This group is bored and sometimes rebellious when the formal 
school subjects arc presented in a formal way. . . . Sometimes the language, 
geography, history and science that are included in the text of the comic 
book are so vitalized in the story that this kind of pupil can be led to fur- 
ther work in these academic fields. . . . 

There is also the unsocial type of pupil for whom the comic book may 
be a remedial instrument. Psychiatrists have reported that this type of 
child very often lets off his steam in the reading of a comic thriller. 

In general, both newspaper and magazine comics are produced 
for the purpose of popular entertainment. That the comic magazine 
would be pointed in the direction of instruction was a natural de- 
velopment. Mr. M. C. Gaines, its originator, also the discoverer of a 
leading comic character, “Superman," originally was a school- 
master. He recognized the effectiveness of the picture continuity 
technique and developed “Picture Stories from the Bible” with a 
view to instruction as welt as popular interest. The publication is 
having wide use in Sunday-school instruction and has already 
reached a circulation of best-seller proportions. He is now publish- 

^ W W. D 5 oncs, “Comics in the Classroom," School Executive, Ud, 31^33 
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ing serially “Picture Stones from American History” pointed both 
to popular and school instruction. 

Other publishers have developed comic magazmes that are de- 
signed to be entertainingly instructive. Two of these publications 
arc the magazines, “True Comics” and “Real Life Comics,” in 
which biographical and adventure stories are taken from real life 
and presented in pictorial form. Another publisher has abbreviated 
and pictorialized various pieces of classical literature which are pub- 
lished m the magazine, “Classic Comics.” Among these pictured 
classics are: Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, and 
other classical titles that are a part of the regular English curriculum 
in literature. It is reported that all these publications arc used in 
classroom activities. History, geography, and science have been pre- 
pared in comic-strip form and presented in Junior Scholastic, a 
current-events magazine for school children. 

Perhaps the widest current educational use of the picture or car- 
toon continuity is in military instruction. The comic character “Li’l 
Abner” is instructmg new soldiers in military courtesy, safety, and 
other elements of basic training. “Joe Palooka,” syndicated also m 
service newspapers, is said to be effective in influencing behavior 
and morale. Similar use of the picture continuity for educational 
purposes IS being made by the C.I.O., Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and the East-West Association. 

The reading of comic magazines as an indicator of the reading 
interests of junior-high-school pupils has been used by a number of 
English teachers as a starting point for classroom studies in the field 
of literature. Harriet E Lee,° using newspaper and magazine comics 
brought in by her pupils, developed two English units of work en- 
titled, “Working With the Cartoonists” and “Magazines.” Analy- 
tical and comparative studies were made. The children tried their 
hands at developing cartoon sequences, studied the narratives and 
the implications, and, finally, derived standards of quality and value 

"Harriet E Lee, ‘^Discnminalion iti Reading/' Enghsh Journal, XXXI, 677-678 
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through group discussion. Kinneman used this same procedure, 
which Jed to the formation of readmg lists in the whole field of lit- 
erature that would provide the same satisfaction as did the comics 
The classes of Beryl K. Sullivan analyzed the comic stories and dis- 
covered that they were to be distinguished by being “short in con- 
tent, interesting, intriguing, and illustrated.” As a result of this judg- 
ment, “the teacher placed m her room a wide variety of books, 
magazines, and papers; they covered the mam interests of the group 
from sewing and the making of model airplanes to mystery and 
adventure.” 

The variety and extent of usage of the picture continuity in in- 
struction suggests the need for a technical analysis of this communi- 
cation device in relation to instruction and learning. When taken 
apart the picture continuity has the following features : the narrative 
is presented in a sequence of pictures or cartoons; the focus of the 
narrative is always on people and rarely departs from the central 
character; animation is effected in the succession of piemres; sensory 
appeal usually is heightened by the use of colors ; attention is held by 
brevity; finally, the theme and story arc humanized to deal with 
popular feelings, thoughts, and actions. Each of these structural ele- 
ments caters to the popular inclination, in reading activity, for vivid- 
ness, action, brevity, and personalization Perhaps the latter, the per- 
sonal and human elements, because of identification and empathy, 
explains the moving influence of the medium. 

The modern picture continuity improves on primitive picture 
writing in that it supplements representation with textual additions 
of description, dialogue, even reflection. Picture and text are not 
only complementary, but frequently parallel. In relation to language 
structure, Thorndike’ found that the typical comic magazine con- 

^Flcda C Kinnemaiii "Comics and Thcit Appeal to the Youth of Today/' 

Journal, XXXII, 331-335 

I Beryl K Sullivan, "Superman Licked," The CUanng House, XVII, 428^439 

*KobcrC L. Thorndike, "Words and the Comics," Journal of Experimental Education, 
X, 110-113. 
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tained about io,ooo running words of reading matter with 92 per 
cent of the wordage among the most common 1,000 in the Thorn- 
dike Word List, a fraction less than 6 per cent distributed through- 
out the remainder of the list, and a fraction more than i per cent not 
included He estimated the level of difficulty of the reading matter 
as being fifth to sixth school grade Hill“ studied the vocabulary of 
a large sample of comic strips and found diat their vocabulary was 
somewhat less difficult than tliat found by Thorndike for comic 
magazines. He made a special study of the language vulgarisms and 
found that 5 per cent of the words might be classified as slang, 
phonetic spelling, and onomatopoeia. Thorndike concluded that 
the amount of wordage and the character of the vocabulary gave the 
juvenile reader valuable practice in the reading art. Hill’s opinion 
was that the number of “word distortions” was not sufficient to in- 
fluence language habits undesirably. 

Frances Heene“ studied the ideational content of the comic strips 
as also did Lawrence Kesscl.“ Both of these were based on comic 
strips appearing in Chicago daily newspapers. These two writers 
arrived at divergent interpretations. Kessel was disposed to condemn 
the popular social “assumptions” that were portrayed or implied in 
the strips, while Miss Heene, from the angle of a librarian, was dis- 
posed to take a more tolerant view appraising the strips as reflecting 
current popular thought and feeling. However, both recognized the 
comic strip as a part of the current social scene and inferred that even 
with its questionable features it might be used for educational pur- 
poses as object lesson material. 

From the standpoint of stiucture and content, therefore, it ap- 
pears the newspaper comic and the comic magazine can be appro- 

George E Hill, “Word Distortions in Comic Strips,” Elementary School Journal^ 
XLIII, 520-525 

^William S, Gray, editor, Conference on Reading The University of Chcago, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No 57, 1943 

“Lawrence Kessel, "Some Assumptions in Newspaper Comics,” Childhood Education, 
XVIX. 349-353 
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pnated for several different kinds of instructional activities. Tkese 
usages may range from “horrible examples” serving as starting 
points to lead to the discovery of liner literary, language, or art 
forms, to foeir use as vehicles to realize die purposes of the school in 
the improvement of readmg, language development, or acquisition 
of information. However, conceding such possible uses, what if any 
would be the gains over instructional instruments that are now 
employed ? 

Thus far there exists but a small amount of experimentally de- 
rived evidence concerning the effectiveness of the picture continuity 
in instruction. The present writer earned on an exploratory study to 
determine the relative effectiveness of the pictorial continuity in re- 
lation to printed text in learning factual information for immediate 
recall. The life and work of Clara Barton was presented in picture 
continuity in the comic magazine “Wonder Woman” which, in re- 
print form, was made available for experimentation by the pub- 
lishers. The story in textual form was copied from the pictured 
form. About four hundred children in sixth and ninth grades were 
divided into sixteen matched groups by grade and by three intelli- 
gence levels— lower, middle, and upper. The dividing lines for the 
latter were I.Q. 91 and iii. In each pair one group was presented 
with the picture continuity form and the other with the printed text 
form of the narrative. The reading was followed immediately by an 
objective test on the content. One week later the procedure was re- 
versed and the groups retested by the same test. A strong trend in 
favor of the picture continuity was indicated by the two sets of re- 
sults In the first testing for all but one of the picture groups the mean 
score was from ten to thirty per cent higher than the paired printed 
text group. In the second testing all of the eight groups who first 
read the printed text made significandy higher improvement in 
scores than did the paired groups who first read the picture con- 
tinuity. Mean scores of the experimental and control groups on the 
second test were parallel. In other words, the picture groups seemed 
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to have learned almost as much as they were capable of learning 
from their first reading while the groups reading the printed text 
first had not reached the saturation point, but did so by a second 
reading in the picture form. Furthermore, while the brighter chil- 
dren learned, for immediate recall, practically the same amount 
from either picture contmuity or printed text, the results favored 
the picture contmuity for the low and middle intelligence levels. 

Even m the absence of extensive scientific data as to the relative 
effectiveness m communication of the picture continuity, there is 
important supporting evidence from other sources. Circulation 
figures in themselves are important data. The extent and content of 
the fan mail received by the creators of popular comic strips as re- 
ported by Milton Caniff , Ham Fisher, and others reveals the moving 
influence of the medium. And, finally, advertisers experimenting 
with the picture continuity form in comparison with the conven- 
tional text form arc reported as getting unusual results. 

The explanation of the effectiveness of the picture continuity is 
far from complete at this time. The opinion of Marston“ follows; 

Strange as it may seem, it is the form of comics-story telling, “artistic” 
or not, that constitutes the crucial factor in putting over this universal ap- 
peal. The potency of the picture story is not a matter of modern theory 
but of anciently established truth. Before man thought in words, he felt 
in pictures. Man still prefers to short-cut his mental processes by skipping 
the laryngial substitutes and visualizing directly the dramatic situations 
that rouse his emotions. It’s too bad for us “literary” enthusiasts, but it’s 
the truth nevertheless, pictures tell any story more effectively than words. 

Another line of evidence may also have bearing on the problem of 
how and why the picture continuity is effective in communication. 
This would deal with the capacity of people to master the art of 
reading On this point, Gray“ makes the following statement; 

As indicated by studies of the readability of books, at least half of our 

Marston, op at 

“Gray, op at 
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population IS unable to read any of the printed material above the mid- 
point in the range of difficulty. In terms, therefore, of the reading material 
available, it may be said that as a nation we are far less than fifty per cent 
literate. 

On the other hand, Marston,“ making computations from the cir- 
culation of daily and Sunday newspapers featuring comic strips and 
from the circulation of comic magazines, concluded that, "One 
hundred million is a very conservative estimate of the total number 
of men, women, and children who habitually read story-strips in 
the United States today.” The difference between these figures may 
well be a measure of the relative effectiveness of the two forms of 
communication. 

An assumption implied m most school mstruction is that all chil- 
dren will read the printed materials with equal effectiveness. This is 
indicated by the current practice of attempting mass education 
through the medium of a common textbook. The absurdity of tliis 
practice is patent, Since all the children of all the people are to be 
found in school even on its upper levels, then of course tlicre is the 
same wide range in reading competency as is indicated in the fig- 
ures above. This points to the necessity of making the same adjust- 
ment in the forms of communication used in school as is developing 
in the popular press for adults. 

“Marston, Of cit 
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SOME USES OF VISUAL AIDS IN THE ARMY 
Major Paul A. Witty, A.G.D. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous educational feature of the Army’s 
training program is the widespread use of visual aids. Most of these 
aids, the film strip, the motion picture, etc., had already been em- 
ployed successfully in our schools. But it remained for the Army to 
demonstrate how widely they could be applied and how efficient 
they could prove in an educational program seeking rapid mastery 
of certain skills. It should be pointed out that in the Army’s training 
program the objectives are quite definite. These clearly defined aims 
have made it possible to develop and appraise visual aids with rela- 
tive ease. Educators will be increasingly impressed by the Army’s 
outstandingly successful experience with visual aids. 

Many other training aids have also been employed to advantage 
by the Army. For example, recordings have been widely used. How- 
ever, the conspicuous success and appeal of the visual aid make it of 
special interest to the educator. In this paper the writer will limit his 
discussion to the following visual aids: (i) the film strip; (2) the 
instructional film; (3) comics, cartoons, and pictures; (4) graphic 
portfolios; (5) maps; (6) actual objects and models. 

Many of the illustrations in this paper will be drawn from the use 
of visual aids in a training program designed for functionally illiter- 
ate and non-English-speaking men. In Special Training Units, such 
men are provided academic and military training which helps them 
develop sufficient literacy skill, arithmetic ability, and orientation in 
military subjects to be able to proceed successfully with regular basic 
military training. The training cycle is planned not to exceed twelve 
weeks, although an occasional man is permitted to remain sixteen 
weeks. The average length of the training period is eight weeks 
Eighteen hours per week are devoted to academic instruction and 
thirty hours to military training. 
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To aid in the accomplishment of the mission of special training, 
the Special Training Branch, Military Training Division, Army 
Service Forces Headquarters,' has devised and made available spe- 
cial materials of instruction^ e,g,, The Army 'Reader, Army Arith- 
metic, a weekly and a monthly publication, and guides for the in- 
structors. A more complete description of the program of Special 
Training Units has been presented elsewhere.’ 

Academic and military instruction is related closely in Special 
Training Units. Lessons designed to improve reading skill, lan- 
guage usage, and arithmetic ability generally deal with Army prob- 
lems or situations. Specialized vocabularies are devised for military 
subjects and appropriate exercises are arranged so that tlie academic 
and military presentations are coordinated. 

The use of visual aids has greatly accelerated the learning process 
in Special Training Units. Illiterate and non-English-speaking men 
now attain academic proficiency sufficient to proceed in the Army 
in the surprisingly short period of eight weeks. Over 90 per cent of 
the trainees succeed in making the critical scores required on objec- 
tive tests in tliis period of time. 

The Film Strip 

In Special Traming Units widespread use is made of the film strip. 
A film strip is a continuous series of still pictures, charts, or dia- 
grams, prepared on 35 mm. safety film. Speed of projection is con- 
trolled by the instructor or his assistant. Any frame in a film strip 
can be held on the screen until the class has mastered its contents; 
and any frame or series of frames may be reviewed as many times 
as necessary. 

'This was formcfly the Development and Special Training Section, Training Branch, 
Adjuiam Generars Office 

^Paul A Witty and Samuel Goldberg, *'The Army's Training Program for Illiterate, 
Non-English Speaking, and Educationally Retarded Men,” Elementary English Reuiew 
(December 1943), pp, 306-311 

Paul A Witty and Samuel Goldberg, “The Use of Visual Aida in Special Training Units 
m the Army,’' Joifrnal 0/ Edncatioual Psychology (February 1944), pp 82-90 
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The following film strips have been developed to meet the needs 
of men in Special Training Units: “A Soldier’s General Orders”; 
"Military Discipline and Courtesy”; “How to Wear Your Uni- 
form”; “The Story of Private Pete,” for aiding in the acquisition of 
a basic stock of sight words; “Introduction to Numbers,” for intro- 
ducmg the vocabulary, symbols, and group concepts of arithmetic; 
"Introduction to Language,” two film strips, one for teaching nouns 
and the other for presenting verbs and prepositions; and “The 
World,” for introducing geographic vocabulary and concepts. 

Motivation of each film strip is carefully planned. In some film 
strips situations which the soldier has previously encountered in 
civilian life are employed. For example, in introducing “How to 
Wear Your Uniform,” several frames are given over to the presenta- 
tion of civilians in uniform; e g., policemen, firemen, and football 
players. In “Military Discipline and Courtesy,” introductory frames 
show men tipping their hats to ladies, helpmg their neighbors fix 
their cars, and in other ways demonstrating courtesy. In other film 
strips the motivating frames deal with familiar and interesting 
Army situations. 

Each film strip is logically organized to meet the needs of the men 
and the objectives of training. The language is simple and direct. 
Frames are not cluttered with detail or irrelevant material. Oppor- 
tunity is provided for repetition and review. And correlation of mili- 
tary and academic subject matter is achieved. 

Of great value to the teacher is an Illustrated Instructor’s Refer- 
ence which has been issued for each film strip. The Reference states 
the purpose of the strip; indicates general teaching procedures to be 
followed; and contains specific suggestions for presenting every 
frame. The picture in each frame is reproduced in the Reference. 
Under each picture are teaching suggestions. Thus, the instructor 
can preview the film strip while preparing his lesson. 

All of these film strips will be of interest to educators. However, 
FS 12-5, “The Story of Private Pete,” should prove especially pro- 
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vocative. It presents about fifty words in a related episode. These 
words are among the most frequently used words in camp. They 
are also the words which the men need to recognize in order to read 
the first parts of the Army Reader and to converse and write simply. 
Thus, this film strip has a “readiness” or preparatory function. It is 
also useful in remedial work. 

“The Story of Private Pete” is made up of four series of frames 
dealing with early experiences in camp: (i) Private Pete and His 
Uniform, frames 2 to 12; (2) Private Pete Looks at His Camp, 
frames 13 to 22; (3) Private Pete Eats His Dinner, frames 23 to 33; 
(4) Private Pete Goes to Bed, frames 34 to 44. 

Each of the above scries consists of approximately ten frames 
which present an over-all picture of a camp scene, and several break- 
downs of this scene with attention centered on certain objects 
labeled with single words. The largest number of new words on any 
frame is three. About eight frames are used to introduce the words 
in each series. Then another frame is employed to present the words 
and the objects for which they stand in a new setting. There are no 
labels on this frame. Still another frame follows in which the new 
words are printed in a column on the side. In the picture the objects 
for which these words stand can readily be identified. Two sum- 
mary frames contain a printed story in which the words of the series 
are used in a meaningful sequence. This presentation is consist- 
ent with the way people normally learn language. Moreover, it 
offers the student a challenging, highly interesting experience with 
language. 

The Instructor's Reference for FS 12-5 contains: 

1. General principles and suggestions for teaching vocabulary by asso- 
ciating words with a variety of objects and experiences 

2. Specific suggestions for using the film strip in Special Training Units 

3. An exact reproduction of each frame in the strip, followed by appro- 
priate comments and suggestions 

4. A test for measuring the student’s acquisition of the 46 words used 
in the film strip 
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It is at once clear that the value of the film strip depends in large 
measure upon tire way in which it is used. If used judiciously, the 
film strip may prove more effective than other methods of introduc- 
ing words. 

T-wo other film strips, FS 12-7 and FS 12-8, “Introduction to 
Language,” are available to extend the presentation in “The Story 
of Private Pete.” They introduce 46 otlier nouns, 31 verbs, and 12 
prepositions. These film strips are designed to offer additional help 
to men who are learning to speak English and to other students who 
experience difficulty in acquiring a working vocabulary. 

The Instructional Film 

The use of training films constitutes a regular part of military in- 
struction. The men in Special Training Units are shown various 
motion pictures. Some of these deal with orientation, personal hy- 
giene, organization of the Army, military discipline and courtesy, 
and related topics. A number of training films are shown at the Re- 
ception Center before the men come to Special Training Units. 
Others are introduced at appropriate periods throughout tlie train- 
ing cycle 

Illiterate and non-English-speaking men often find themselves 
confused by films shown to them at Reception Centers and in the 
early stages of their training, The dialogue is frequently too difficult 
and the action in some of the films proceeds at too rapid a pace. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of precautions have been taken to make sure 
that the men in Special Training Units are prepared to profit from 
seeing films. The showing of each film is planned so as to coincide 
with the emphasis given each topic in the instructional program. 
Moreover, the instructor prepares the men for seeing a film by sug- 
gesting items or points to be looked for, by defining some of the 
difficult words, and by discussing each topic to be presented. A test is 
frequently used to check the students’ understanding after they have 
seen a film 
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Cartoons^ Comics, and Pictures 

It IS well known that the comics have wide appeal among children 
and adults. The writer of this article made several studies a few 
years ago of the extent to which comics were read by children and 
young people. In one study, several thousand children in grades IV, 
V, and VI were interviewed or given questionnaires. Interest in the 
comics was found to be general and consistent from grade to grade. 
The average number of comic magazines read was about fifteen in 
each of the grades; four of these were read regularly; and four and 
one half, often. Comic strips also were generally read; twenty-six 
was the average number reported. Of these, about fifteen were read 
regularly; and five, often.* 

In the seventh and eighth grades interest m the comics continued * 
Children here were attracted somewhat less frequently to the comic 
magazines, although many of the favorites of die middle grades 
were still read. However, interest in the comic strip was maintained 
with the same intensity as in the lower grades. 

In the high school there was a decrease m the reading of comic 
books. The average number read fell to about five, with a steady de- 
crease from grades IX to XII. Despite this sharp decrease, it is fitting 
to point out that this form of reading held high rank. In fact, the 
comic magazines constituted at least one fourth of the total number 
of magazines read by the high-school students included in the 
investigations 

Among these high-school pupils there was great interest m the 
comic strip. The average number of comic strips read was about 
eighteen ; of these, more than nine were read regularly This average 
remained constant from grades IX through XI I 

It has been observed also that adults frequently read and enjoy the 

“Paul Witty, “Children’s Interest in the Comics/' Journal of Experimental Education 
(December 194 1 )> “Heading the Comics — A Comparative Study/' ibid 

*Paul Witty, E Smith, and A Coorner, “Reading the Comics in Grades VII and VIII/* 
Journal oj Educational Psychology (March 1942) 
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comics. Accordingly, comic strips have been, employed to present 
certain facts or information in the Army. It was believed that the 
men would be greatly interested in this type of presentation. Thus, 
the monthly magazine, Our Waty contains a cartoon or comic strip 
as one of its regular features. The writer has repeatedly questioned 
men in Special Training Units about their attitude toward this strip. 
They report that it is their favorite part of the magazine. This strip 
relates the experiences of “Private Pete” and his friend, “Daffy.” 
Issues have dealt with the following topics: Christmas in Camp, 
Pete Goes Home, Marksman Pete, and Pete Meets Gas, 

Pictures and Graphic Portfolios 

Ow War makes extensive use of pictures. Picture pages appear as 
a regular feature of this magazine. There have been picture pages 
on the following subjects: Army Christmas; How Airplanes Are 
Made; Weapons in the Making; Chemical Warfare Weapons; and 
Women in the War. 

Other publications, designed especially for Special Training 
Units, also use pictures NewsmapSpecial Edition, a weekly publi- 
cation which presents tlie news of the war on all fronts, is richly 
illustrated with pictures and maps. Yo«r Job in the Army, a pam- 
phlet which contains simple accounts of Army jobs for which Spe- 
cial Training Unit men become qualified, includes pictures and 
sketches to portray the nature of each job. 

Still photographs have been used in many other ways. One of the 
most effective is the graphic portfolio. Graphic portfolios consist of 
a series of display panels about three-by-four feet m size; they pre- 
sent certain facts or operations in black and white and color. Used 
in presenting a subject such as "Rifle Marksmanship” or “Defense 
Against Chemical Attack,” they serve to clarify and emphasize im- 
portant points. On one side of each panel there is a large picture 
which is clearly marked, colored, or labeled. On the other side in- 
structions are printed so that the teacher may check himself and be 
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sure that no important point is overlooked. The portfolio is used 
indoors and on the field. 

Maps 

In the NemmapSpecial Edition, maps are employed to help the 
men locate and follow the various fronts on which military action 
IS taking place Every issue of Our War also contains a map page. 
For example, in one issue the map page dealt with “Neighbors 
Around the World.” A polaroid type of map was used to show dis- 
tances by air from certain points across the North Pole. At the bot- 
tom of the map there were pictures of a Fiji Islander, a Chinaman, 
an Eskimo, a Russian, an Indian, and a Brazilian. In the accom- 
panying text questions such as these appeared : “Which man lives 
nearest to us?” and “Which man lives farthest away?” Two other 
recent issues contained maps of Canada and Mexico, the accom- 
panying stories entitled, “Our Good Northern Neighbor” and “A 
Good Southern Neighbor.” These pictorial maps disclosed the loca- 
tion of minerals, forests, and furs in Canada. In Mexico the places 
providing minerals, cattle, rubber, coffee, and bananas were shown 
by appropriate drawings. 

Actual Objects and Models 

Special TrainingUnits have udlized appropriate objects or models 
for instructional purposes. For example, in the subject, “Defense 
Against Air Attack,” it is necessary for the men to learn to identify 
the more prominent American and enemy planes. One Special 
Training Unit made a set of models of American planes to illustrate 
the relationships of wings, engines, fuselages, and tails. In other 
training units models of tanks, mortars, and other weapons have 
been utilized to advantage. 

Sand tables and topographic models have been provided to pre- 
sent an over-all representation of an area. Valleys, streams, eleva- 
tions, and roads are shown, and buildings and different types of 
military equipment are placed correctly. 
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Comments 

Array training, whether basic, technical, or specialized, is organ- 
ized realistically. Instructors have their objectives clearly in mind. 
Hence they arc able to select and use the teaching methods by which 
different types of materials can be most effectively taught. An indis- 
pensable adjunct m promoting rapid learning is the visual aid. Its 
value has been clearly demonstrated in Special Training Units. 

Visual aids will appeal strongly to many educators. Through their 
use, the effectiveness of instruction in public schools may be greatly 
improved. There arc, however, some dangers in their widespread 
utilization. Because of their appeal, they may be employed with too 
little consideration of their applicability m certain situations. It is to 
be hoped that the selection and use of visual aids will be made with 
a careful regard for the purposes they are to serve and their place in 
the total program of education. The careful consideration which the 
Army has given to these factors has been responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the highly successful results that have been obtained 
through the use of visual aids. 


iWfl;or /f, fFiixy, &rnicr/jr Pmicssor of EuTucation ac Nonc/nvcstcrn C/nivTcrffCy, /las 
pkyed a leading role in the Army's educational program for illiterate and non-English- 
speaklng men* The author of many books and articles, he has previously written on 
psychological and educauonal aspects of the comics 
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Studying the Indwidual School Child' A Manual of Guidance, hy 
Horace B, English and Victor Raimy. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1941, 131 pages. 

Much of our psychology to date has been too theoretical for practical 
classroom application or for an approach to the individual child out of 
the classroom. Science has found the individual school child somewhat of 
an embarrassment and has sought to explain him in terms of "mind m 
general,” ignoring the unique dynamic organization within each child. 
English and Raimy in their Manual of Guidance have contributed a 
constructive step toward the study of the individual school child. The 
purpose of the manual is to assist the teacher in training the student to 
use effectively the school, the home, the playground, and the community 
as laboratories in which to work. The manual aims to help give "body” 
and reality to the psychological study of school children by teachers and 
prospective teachers. The manual proposes teaching the student how to 
make a detailed case study of the individual school child, thereby giving 
him a chance to practise what he learns in the classroom and from his 
books. 

The manual is a logically presented procedure of making a case study 
of the individual child. General instructions for the project are given in 
advance; methods of obtaining data arc discussed in detail, with great 
stress placed on the value of the interview. The value, as well as the 
methods of securing the imperative information of the child’s intel- 
lectual development, physical development, social development, and 
character are discussed for the student. After this information, which 
forms the foundation for a case study, has been given the student, a 
typical case is discussed in the light of the procedure which was vividly 
presented in the manual. Using the manual as a guide and paying par- 
ticular attention to its precautions, the student is enabled to develop an 
orderly approach to the study of iht individual child. 
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EDITORIAL 

But let justice well up as waters. 

And righteousness as a mighty stream, 

— Amos 5 a4 

Have we not all one father ? 

Hath not one God created us? 

Why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother? 

— Mfllachi 2 10 

The task of postwar Jewish reconstruction is multilateral. It de- 
pends upon the following: 

How can statesmen be made to sec that democracy and universal 
peace can be secured only if free government is the cooperative un- 
dertaking of different peoples on terms of equal partnership, deriv- 
ing Its just powers from the consent of the governed ? How can those 
of the privileged classes today be made to sec that anti-Semitism is a 
canker that eats at the very hearts of all they themselves hold dear; 
that hatred is a boomerang that can rebound to one’s own hurt? 
How can those who hold the reins of commerce, of industry, of 
economics be shown that to the minorities we owe many construc- 
tive contributions that have influenced modern culture and civiliza- 
tion and that to suppress them means to deny a God-given right of 
freedom to another human ? In a word, how can we best prepare the 
future of the Jew in a world that is becoming increasingly small. 
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intimate, and interrelated, and yet at the moment is in the state of 
chaos and bewilderment? 

Education is the only answer. Education is a broad term, how- 
ever, as we have seen in the use to which the Nazi powers have 
employed it Its effect can be for good or evil. “Tram up a child in 
the way he should go, and even when he is old, he will not depart 
from it” (Prov. 32:6). This is sage advice about what can be done 
toward educating the youtli of our nation, but education is not for 
children alone. It is for the adult as well It is the adults of today that 
are molding the children who will become the adults of tomorrow. 
To educate the adult means to create in him an understanding of 
the Jew, which will be basic to peaceful relations. Through an elimi- 
nation of prejudice on his part we can develop an appreciation of the 
contribution which Judaism has to offer. We can even develop an 
enthusiasm on Kis part that will result in the proper rearing of his 
children. All this will help to cement the foundations of a democ- 
racy laid upon liberty, justice, and equal rights for all 

Some may point out that a truly educated man is a tolerant man. 
That is not enough. Tolerance is not the ideal of democracy. It is the 
luxury of abundance and security. It implies superiority of the one 
toleratmg, and inferiority of the one to be tolerated. Understanding 
and appreciation of differences are the ideals of democracy. Democ- 
racy teaches respect, respect for another person’s opinion, if truth- 
fully and reasonably founded. Democracy for our children to learn 
and our adults to practise is respect for truth, respect for opinions, 
that can be righteously defended. Education, if properly applied, 
may recondition the people so as to remove their inrooted stigma of 
hatred against each other and the mandatory boundaries of class 
division. Intelligent thinking and intelligent formation of opinion 
can lend much to the democracy and to the goal of a universal peace. 

In this issue we have tried to present a picture that will stimulate 
the thinking and direct the opinion of the intelligent person of 
today. In Part 1 we present the problems of cultural reconstruction 
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as affecting the American Jewish community. In Part II we have 
indicated the elements of the problem which are a part of the re- 
sponsibility of the allied peoples. We have also touched lightly on 
the role of the students in the building up of a mutual understand- 
ing among the youth of today. 

It is recognized that there are many points not covered here, but, 
in the mam, these are primary if we would progress in our aim to 
achieve a world democracy where nations may live as neighbors, 
peoples as brothers, and mdwiduals as happy and dignified human 
beings. 

And they shall beat theif swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into pruning hooks, 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more 

—Isaiah 2 4 


Abraham I. Katsh 



Part I. Whot Is to Be Done— The Responsibility 
of the Jewish Community 

THE ROLE OF AMERICAN JEWS IN 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 

Alexander M. Dushkin 

Hitler’s plan of world domination was to be a mad crescendo, 
beginning with the weakest and most helpless, and extending ulti- 
mately to the strongest and most powerful of nations The world is 
being saved from that catastrophe, at the price of untold suffering, 
bloodshed, and devastation. The Jews who were Hitler’s enemy 
number one suffered longest and most terribly, for against them he 
sought to wage a war of extermination. 

In the many tasks of healing and reconstruction facing the world, 
the treatment accorded to the Jews will be of barometric signifi- 
cance. It will indicate how much of Hitlerism will have been eradi- 
cated and how much will still remain to plague the world anew. 
The reconstruction of Jewish life in Europe, Africa, and Asia must 
therefore be the earnest concern of the entire world, as it struggles 
toward the new freedom. It is naturally of special significance to 
American fellow Jews whose role is twofold. First, they must keep 
stirring the conscience of the free nations until the Jews the world 
over will share fully in freedom and in equality of opportunity It is 
sad to learn how little anti-Semitism has been eradicated in some 
of the liberated countries — Rumania, France, North Africa Even 
where anti-Semitic laws have been or will be abrogated, the poison 
of Nazi teaching still exists among the people, and will remain. 
American Jewry will have to be on the watchtower for a long time 
to come, to warn of impending forest fires whose sparks are hidden 
in anti-Semitism. In the reconstruction and upbuilding of Palestine, 
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too, It IS American Jews who must continue to serve as the articulate 
and forceful voice of world Jewish needs. 

Second, American Jews must themselves be ready to render the 
direct help that will be required of them as kinsmen and coreligion- 
ists. This they have done before, following the First World War, 
and this they are ready to do again. But this time the task is quanti- 
tatively far greater than they can cope with. Only national govern- 
ments and international agencies can solve problems of repatriation, 
reuniting of families, restoration of health and security, determina- 
tion of property rights, rebuilding of homes and industries, re- 
establishment of economic opportunities, restoration of civic and 
political rights, etc. American Jews must, however, take upon them- 
selves the role of special advocates, representing their fellow Jews 
where necessary before governments and international agencies; 
and they must render physical help and spiritual aid everywhere 
prior to the time when these can be adequately obtained by Jews 
from properly constituted authorities. 

But while in the quantitative aspects of the great problem Ameri- 
can Jews can at best play a secondary, though important, role, they 
can render major and direct help in the qualitative reconstruction 
of Jewish community life in Europe. Jewish cultural and educa- 
tional reconstruction should receive the special solicitude of Ameri- 
can Jews. The old, fairly stable, normally evolving Jewish civiliza- 
tion in Europe has broken down, perhaps beyond all repair or 
reconstruction. Cultural leadership has undergone deep-seated 
changes. What happens culturally to European Jewry is of more 
than philanthropic interest to American Jews. To be sure, the de- 
termination of the new forms of Jewish cultural and educational 
activity will, naturally and rightly, be made by the local Jewries of 
Europe. But the character and form of Jewish culture in Europe has 
influenced American Jewish thinking and living in the past and will 
most probably continue to do so in the even less isolated world ahead 
of us. It is important, therefore, that educational bodies like the 
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National Council for Jewish Education and the American Associa- 
tion for Jewish Education give constant and earnest consideration 
to this phase of European reconstruction. The three papers in the 
first part of this issue which follow represent, in a sense, three cen- 
ters of Jewish life— America (Blumenfield) , Eastern Europe (Tar- 
takower, Poland) ; and Western Europe (Gastcr, England) It will 
not be possible to judge the situation truly, or to attempt to exert 
any influence, until more data can be gathered on the spot in every 
European country This, of course, is possible only after liberation. 
But such discussions as those which follow have important prog- 
nostic value. 

Alex(tfid€t‘ M Duihkjin is Executive Director ot the Jewish Edu canon Committee oE New 
Vork He was tormcily Professor of Education ai the Hebrew Unwersity m Jerusakm 


JEWISH EDUCATION IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Samuel M. Blumenfield 

The problem of postwar Jewish education can be divided into 
four main areas; Soviet Russia, Palestine, European countries, and 
the United States. 

Little can be said at this stage of the fortunes of Jewish education 
in Russia following this war. The story of Jewish education in 
Russia between the two wars offers little that is encouraging. While 
many cultural minorities concentrated in certain areas in Soviet 
Russia made great progress in the field of education following the 
revolution of 1917, the Jewish school of Soviet Russia lost ground.' 
This retrogression was certainly not due to any discrimination on 
the part of the Soviet government against Jews. Rather was it due to 
the fact that Russian Jewry is scattered among the different Soviet 
cultural minorities and to the special character of Jewish education 

*-In 1927-1928 nearly 50 per cent of Jewish children attended Jewish schools m Russia 
as compared with some 20 per cent in 1933 
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OtKer minorities in Soviet Russia were able to develop their educa- 
tional system along lines of secular culture; Jewish education, rooted* 
in Jewish religious lore and tradition, found itself out of harmony 
with the dominant antireligious policy of the Soviet government of 
those days The attempt on die part of Jewish communists to secu- 
larize Jewish education by divorcing it from the study of Hebrew 
(the original language of the Bible), and from the synagogue, by 
substituting for it the Yiddish language and secular content only 
hastened the doom of the Jewish school m Russia 

With the changes that are taking place m present-day Russia in 
the attitude of the government toward religion and the church, 
there is reason to believe that the Jewish community in Russia will 
regain some of its freedom to determine the character of the Jewish 
education of its children. Such a change would lead to the recon- 
struction of the Jewish school in Russia along more traditional lines, 
including the study of Hebrew. This will revitalize Jewish educa- 
tion in Soviet Russia 

Not much change is to be expected m Jewish education in Pales- 
tine. Hebrew already is the language of the Palestine school, from 
the kindergarten to the university. In one sense, there will come a 
change in Jewish education in Palestine. Until the war, Palestine 
education, both in the general and the specifically Jewish fields, 
drew its strength from the Diaspora. The Jewish teachers and 
scholars, as well as the general scientists who serve Palestinian 
schools, were until recently recruited from Europe and America. 
The president of the Hebrew University is an American, and for a 
number of years the head of the Jewish public-school system was an 
American Jewish educator. With postwar changes, Palestine will 
become a center of Jewish learning and literary and artistic crea- 
tivity that will serve not only the needs of Palestinian Jewry but also 
those of the Jews the world over. 

One has reason to be concerned about the fortunes of Jewish edu- 
cation in Eastern European countries. With their numbers deci- 
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mated, the Jews no longer have communities large enough to com- 
mand the support of the state for the kind of cultural autonomy that 
they asked for and received (in principle) at Versailles following 
the First World War. Both Eastern and Central European Jewry 
will need assistance in material and in human resources from other 
Jewish communities to recoup some of the strength and vitality they 
enjoyed in the course of many centuries 

In Western European lands, such as England and France, Jewish 
education will be influenced to some degree by events in Palestine 
and even to a greater extent by developments of Jewish education in 
the United States, the largest single community in the world. 

The United States of America. American Jewry is the only sub- 
stantial community that has not been materially affected by the war 
by virtue of its being Jewish. Socially and economically, the Jews 
of America have shared, during this war, in the sacrifices, responsi- 
bilities, handicaps, and advantages of their non- Jewish neighbors. 
Psychologically, however, the events leading up to the war and the 
war Itself have affected Jewry in a more marked degree tlian other 
elements of American society. For years to come, the Jews of this 
country will remember the horrors perpetrated upon Jews in Nazi- 
occupied countries; nor will they easily forget the unbridled out- 
pourings of vicious anti-Semitism of the Coughlins, Smiths, and 
Pclleys in America. Together with millions of other peace- and 
freedom-loving people of the world, the Jews of America have come 
to realize that humanity and decency must not be taken for granted 
This struggle and defense will have to be carried on by their chil- 
dren as well; hence, the Jews of America are coming to the realiza- 
tion that, m addition to philanthropic services and antidefamation 
activities, they must evolve a program for the strengthening of the 
Jewish spiritual and intellectual resources of their youth through an 
adequate system of Jewish education. As the Jews of America be- 
come, together with their fellow citizens, better adjusted economi- 
cally and the erstwhile need for Jewish charity effort decreases, there 
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is reason to believe that the material resources and organizational 
experience accumulated by Jewish philanthropic institutions will be 
utilized to a greater extent for Jewish education in postwar days 
There are a number of other factors that should aid in the task of 
postwar Jewish education m this country. Many a young Jew who 
never crossed the threshold of a synagogue or a Jewish institution 
before the war found m the armed services, the most conspicuous 
patriotic institution of America, an acceptance and recognition of 
his “difference,” unknown to him in civilian life. Tens of thousands 
of Jews in uniform will have discovered for the first time that the 
American Government and society, far from frowning upon their 
Jewish heritage, as was the experience of their fathers m European 
lands, actually encouraged it, by placing Jewish religious beliefs and 
practices on equal footing with those of their non-Jewish neighbors. 

This new realization that Jewish self-expression can be achieved 
as of right rather than of sufferance will go a long way to encourage 
a half-million young Jews who will have returned after the war to 
think more earnestly of the importance of Jewish education for 
themselves and for their children. 

Curriculum. Postwar Jewish education in America will be af- 
fected in still another way by the fact that European Jewry will 
have ceased to be the reservoir of Jewish scholars, teachers, authors, 
and other cultural forces which constituted the mainstay of Jewish 
education of this country in the past Responsible elements m Amer- 
ican Jewry have come to realize that they themselves will have to 
create both the resources and the instruments for Jewish survival in 
this country. These new resources, once developed on American 
soil, will have the advantage of being congenial to and compatible 
with the American environment and will thus be able to serve the 
educational needs of American Jewry to a greater degree and in a 
more effective manner than those imported from without. 

These changes and improvements will not come overnight Out 
of a sense of loyalty to and reverence for European centers of Jewish 
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learning and culture, ruthlessly destroyed by the Nazis, some Jews 
in this country will feel it theii moral duty to maintain the Jewish 
values and institutions developed in Europe in the course of cen- 
turies and hallowed in recent years by the blood of martyrs Indeed, 
within the last few years, there have come into being a number of 
Jewish educational institutions which are even more faithful to Jew- 
ish European traditional patterns than those that preceded them 
These expressions of loyalty, noble as they are, do not hold much 
promise for the future, for they do not take into account the realities 
of American life which are greatly different from those that brought 
the centers of Jewish culture into being.” 

Progressive Jewish educators in this country believe that with the 
cessation of waves of Jewish immigrants, the Jewish curriculum of 
past years, built mainly around loyalties to the past, must yield to 
one that is more closely related to>the problems of American Jews 
of today Such a reconstructed curriculum would come closer to the 
actual life experience of the Jewish child and would seek to achieve 
greater integration between his American interests and Jewish needs. 
To achieve this end, postwar Jewish education in this country will 
seek to utilize to a greater degree the leisure time of the Jewish child 
and youth. Holidays, weekends, and, above all, the summer months 
that are free from regular school tasks will be used in greater meas- 
ure, for they offer opportunities not only for more concentrated and 
effective Jewish learning, but also for Jewish living without which 
no system of Jewish education can have any appreciable effect upon 
the fortunes of Jewry or Judaism. Once Jewish education ceases to 
be merely a concession to traditions of the past and becomes better 
oriented to present-day Jewish realities, greater care will be given 
to the Jewish education of youth, an area sadly neglected until now 
to the detriment of the whole structure of Jewish education in 

*An interesting development in Jewish education in America is the progressive all day 
Jewish school organized in recent years in New Yotk This type of school is pattciniid after 
"private" educational institutions and is limited to children of families of better ccononiic 
circumstances, who arc in earnest about the Jewish educition of their chi'drcn 
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America. Jewish education would thus still retain its supplementary 
character in relation to the public School. It would become life cen- 
tered ratlier than verbal or book centered, as it had to be when 
limited to tlie counted hours on Sunday morning or on weekday 
afternoons. Incidentally, too, religious education could make a con- 
structive contribution to the general problem of leisure. In keeping 
with the growing trend for greater and improved adult education, 
one may look forward to more earnest efforts in this field, to bridge 
the gap between education of the young and that of the adult 
Those who are responsible for the fortunes of Jewish education 
in this country are motivated primarily by their faith in and loyalty 
to the Jewish religious and cultural heritage. But while the major 
interest of Jewish educators is Jewish survival, on a dignified and 
creative level, they arc also guided by the conviction that, meeting 
adequately the needs of Jewish education, they are serving the best 
interests of American democracy. This conviction is based upon 
their faith in the social and ethical teachings of Judaism and 
upon the belief that freedom and democracy can be better achieved 
through the full expression of the best that there is in every religious, 
cultural, and racial group in American society. 


Sanu4el M Blnntefificld is Dean of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago, IHinois 


FOUNDATIONS OF JEWISH CULTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 
Theodor H. Gasfer 

It is erroneously supposed (even by national organizations that 
should know better) that the task which confronts us is one of 
restoring prewar or pre-Nazi conditions, of putting libraries, mu- 
seums, schools, seminaries, and academies back on their feet, as they 
were in 1939 or before Hitler rose to power. Our problem is, how- 
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ever, not one of renovation or repair but of laying new foundations. 
So far as the Jews of Europe are concerned, there are no ruins to 
rebuild, we have to start from scratch. 

And what, in this case, is scratch? Scratch is a realization of the 
simple fact that the patterns of cultural and educational institutions 
everywhere are not static and constant, but dynamic and variable, 
inasmuch as they arc the expressions of living and variable com- 
munities, Just as the old-time educational system of Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry issued out of the material conditions and ideological 
outlook of closed, unemancipated communities, so the future sys- 
tem will issue out of the changed material conditions and ideologi- 
cal outlook of European Jews during the past ten years and m the 
immediate postwar period. 

Some of these changes are obvious, others are less apparent We 
can all appreciate, for instance, that the financial resources from 
which Jewish cultural and educational institutions in Europe for- 
merly drew support have now been cut off. No less significant, how- 
ever, will be those vast demographic changes that are bound to arise 
in consequence of the economic transformation of all European 
countries. Jews tend to settle in industrial centers At the end of the 
war, however, many of those centers (e g., Cologne or Frankfurt) 
will be found to have been so severely bombed that for some time 
they may not be able to attract new inhabitants with possibilities of 
gainful employment. Again, it may well be that heavy industry will 
be shifted, where feasible, to areas believed to be less vulnerable to 
aerial warfare In that case, the distribution of the Jews will inevi- 
tably undergo a profound change. What then will be the use of 
restoring their former cultural and educational institutions on the 
old basis ? Clearly, our problem will be one of redistribution rather 
than of reconstruction. 

Then there is the psychological factor. The thinking of European 
Jewry has changed profoundly during the past ten years Men and 
women who have passed through concentration camps, had their 
fortunes ruined, their families broken up or murdered, and who 
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have manned the barricades of Warsaw because tliey were Jews are 
apt to think otherwise about their Judaism, its significance, its 
future, and its needs, than do their philanthropic coreligionists in 
remote New York. 

Let us come down to cases. Take, first, such a large-scale national 
institution as the French Alliance Israelite Universelle, the archives 
and resources of which were confiscated by the Nazis wJien they oc- 
cupied Pans. In the proper sense of the word, tins was a cultural and 
educational institution, which was concerned with such matters 
as education among the “backward” Jewish communities of North 
Africa. Now, the basis of this entire organization was philanthropic , 
and it may well be that after the war its beneficiaries will be a little 
tired of philanthropy and will have learned, as did their Polish 
brethien in the sixties, that their own democratic representation of 
their interests is far more effective and far less dangerous to them- 
selves than the “diplomatic” sponsorship of the gentlemen of Pans. 
In that case, the Alliance will have lost much of its former raison 
d’etre, and mere reconstruction of it on the old basis will be useless. 
Thus, reorientation, not reconstruction, will be required to meet the 
needs. 

Practical steps ? Here are some things that might be done right 
here and now 

¥ust' All of our national organizations, together with those in 
unoccupied Europe and in Palestine, might together appoint a 
commission of Jewish scholars and educators to act as an advi- 
sory commission to the United Nations in the administration of 
Jewish cultural properties after the war. Such a commission would 
determine the redistribution and reallocation of cultural properties 
in accordance with emergent needs It might also act as interna- 
tional trustees of cultural pioperties formerly owned by communi- 
ties or organizations now liquidated In addition, it would assist in 
the assessment of claims for indemnities in respect to Jewish cultural 
properties damaged or destroyed 

Second’ Under the auspices of such a commission an inquiry 
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might be conducted into the assets, budgets, administration, and 
ownership of Jewish cultural and educational institutions as of 1933 
or 1939. The object of this inquiry would be to ascertain not only the 
present use of such institutions, but also the basis upon which they 
formerly served communities. 

Third. Such a commission might appoint a special subcommittee 
to supervise the presentation of material relating to Jews m text- 
books and other media of education used in Axis countries after the 
war. This would seem to be an obvious requirement m connection 
with the task of weaning German youth from Nazi indoctrination. 

Fourth: Synagogues in the United States might revive the time- 
honored custom of reserving a certam portion of the weekly “offer- 
ings” for the cultural and educational revitalization of European 
Jewry In the sixteenth century, it was a not uncommon thing to 
institute special funds for the ransoming of Jews from the Inquisi- 
tion. What IS required today is a similar fund for the release of Euro- 
pean Jewry from the dark night in which it has been enveloped. 

These are simple, practical steps. They are not based upon any 
definitive blueprint. They represent the kind of machinery that can 
be adapted to any of many possible emergent patterns. They imply 
a divorce from the old-time ideas of “reconstruction” on the one 
hand and of undiscerning philanthropic largesse on the other The 
Conference on Jewish Relations, a nonpartisan, nonpolitical associa- 
tion of Jewish scholars, educators, and professional men in this 
country, has recently sponsored the creation of a commission on the 
lines suggested above. Analogous efforts are also being made in 
England by the Jewish Historical Society It is to be hoped that the 
Jewish community at large and the national Jewish organizations 
will support this undertaking. 


Theodor H Caster is Visiting Professor at Dropsic College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning He is also Managing Uditor of Jewish Social Studies 



PROBLEMS OF JEWISH CULTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 
Arieh Tartakower 
I 

The fundamental difference between the problems of reconstruc- 
tion throughout Europe after the present war and their specific 
application within the limits of Jewish life is more evident in the 
field of culture and education than m other sections of social life. 
Great as the destruction and injury is to the cultural and spiritual 
institutions of European nations, the problem is primarily quantita- 
tive in nature. There may be one important exception to this quan- 
Utative nature of the problem. That is the re-education of the Ger- 
mans to qualify them for readmission to the family of nations, as 
well as tlie removal of the influence of Nazi ideology in various parts 
of Europe. 

Quite different will be the situation in Jewish lifp The most 
striking but certainly not the only difference will be that of propor- 
tions. Just as the entire Jewish property was robbed or stolen by the 
Nazis and their followers, so was Jewish cultural life in its totality 
destroyed in the occupied European countries, The Jews were thus 
the only people in Europe deprived of virtually any possibility of a 
cultural life, in whatever form it might have manifested itself. 

Apart from this, there are a few fundamental differences in the 
character of the problem as such. Space does not permit the mention 
of more than three : First, the problem of the enforced illiteracy of 
tens and perhaps hundreds of thousands of Jewish children who 
were, during five years of the war, deprived of every possibility of 
acquiring even the minimum of education 

Second, there is the problem of Jewish children reared in Chris- 
tian homes and institutions to save them from deportation and 
death Their number reaches several thousand, perhaps tens of thou- 
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sands, especially in France, but also m other countries. This problem 
is twofold: first, that of inducing foster parents or institutions to 
return the children to their people and, second, that of eliminating 
the tragedy from the soul of the child resulting from the artificially 
induced upheaval in its religious education. 

There is a third aspect to the question. How can the child who 
witnessed and survived the inferno of Jewish life under Nazi domi- 
nation be converted into a member of human society with a more or 
less normal attitude not only toward the Germans, but toward all 
other nations as well ? A child who has seen the passive indifference 
of the surrounding population, and m many cases die active partici- 
pation m deeds of terror, must inevitably come to the conclusion 
that all humanity is corrupt and foul. No real cultural reconstruc- 
tion will be possible, unless this educational problem is solved first. 

II 

The problems of cultural reconstruction of European Jewry are 
not of the same nature in the different European countries. Euro- 
pean Jewry may from this point of view be subdivided into three 
categories at least: (1) the Jews in the Western and most of the 
Central European countries, where a system of Jewish education in 
the form of a number of Jewish institutions hardly existed, and 
among whom the process of cultural assimilation was rather ad- 
vanced ; (2) the Jews in Eastern Europe (with the exception of the 
U.S.S.R.), renowned for their determined Jewish cultural and 
spiritual life and great network of Jewish educational institutions; 
and (3) the Jews in the U.S.S.R. who must be separately classified, 
not only because of the marked peculiarities of their cultural life as 
already evidenced before the war, but also because the Soviet Union 
is the only country in Europe that was only partially occupied by the 
Nazis, and for whom liberation came at an earlier date than it did 
for other occupied territories. 

True, for the Jews of Western Europe the main problem will, on 
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the one hand, be the reconstruction of important Jewish research 
and cultural institutions, especially libraries and institutions of 
Jewish academic learning, and, on the other hand, the reintegration 
of Jewish children into the educational life of those countries. 

In Eastern European countries, especially in Poland and to a 
certain degree in Rumania and Czechoslovakia, a strong cultural 
life existed in all its possible forms. To restore this life to its prewar 
stature will be a tremendous task, complicated not only because of 
the great number of reforms concerned, but also because of the 
tragic process of extermination which reduced the Jewish popula- 
tion, especially in Poland, to a fraction of its prewar size. This may 
automatically provoke the question whether it is worth while to 
resurrect this ramified machinery for a reduced population, or is it 
not preferable to seek new ways to satisfy the expected needs of the 
Jewish population? On the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that the Jewish cultural problem in almost all these countries was 
before the war, and may remain so in the future, a problem of cul- 
tural autonomy, and cultural minority rights respectively, and that 
the solution of such problems may be much more difficult after the 
war if — as may easily happen in view of the expected deportation of 
German minorities and also in view of the reshaping of Poland’s 
territory — the Jews will remain the only national minority of any 
significance in all these countries. One additional factor may still be 
mentioned. Nothing has remained of prewar Jewish economic posi- 
tions; only a few may possibly be recovered in the future. The mass 
readjustment for new professions without an intensified process of 
education can scarcely be envisaged. Very likely, this problem may 
affect Eastern European Jewry chiefly, since the Jews m Western 
Europe, in view of their relatively smaller number (even after 
the war), may meet with less difficulty in resuming their former 
professions. 

Most problematic is the cultural reconstruction of Russian Jewry 
It may be considered as fairly certain that, within the limits of the 
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general reconstruction of the country, the cultural interests of 
the Jewish population will be taken care of adequately, just as will 
their economic and social needs; in this connection, more may de- 
pend on the tendency of the Jews themselves than on the good will 
of the Russian authorities, which may be taken for granted Whether 
a noteworthy change of Jewish cultural life in the U S.S.R. may be 
expected, due to the re-established contact between Russian Jews 
and the Jewish people throughout the world, remains to be seen. 

There is also the problem, of the Jews in Bessarabia and the Baltic 
countries. The niveau of Jewish cultural life in these territories, 
especially in Bessarabia and Lithuania, before the war was not less 
strong than that of Poland. Should Lithuanian and Bessarabian 
Jewry simply be incorporated in Jewish life as it exists throughout 
the Soviet Union ? Then, as m die case of Russian Jewry, no proph- 
ecy can be made m this connection. However, the possibility of a 
cultural renaissance m these countries is certainly not excluded. 

Ill 

What about the organizational and financial problems of Jewish 
cultural reconstruction? This problem will, to a very considerable 
degree, be combined with the problem of the restitution of Jewish 
property. Libraries and archives stolen by the Nazis will have to be 
returned (in the case of large Jewish libraries, such as those of War- 
saw and Wilno, this may well be possible, since in all probability 
they were removed to Frankfurt am Main and placed at the disposal 
of Nazi so-called “Institutes for Judaism”) The same may apply to 
the buildings and movables of Jewish cultural institutions. On the 
other hand, it has been suggested that at least part of revindicated 
Jewish property, whose owners cannot be found after the present 
war, be turned over to the Jewish people and used to cover the ex- 
penses of Jewish cultural reconstruction However, it is clear that 
only a fraction of the required budget can be secured in this way. 
There remain three additional sources from which assistance can 
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and will be expected; namely, the governments of the respective 
countries, intergovernmental mstitutions (especially UNRRA and 
the newly created United Nations Organization for Education and 
Cultural Reconstruction), and, last but not least, the Jewish popu- 
lation outside of Europe, especially in this country 

There is not much to be said, at this point, about the first two 
sources. It is clear, or m any case ought to be taken for granted, that 
the cultural needs of the Jewish population will be taken care of by 
governmental and intergovernmental agencies )ust as will the needs 
of other parts of the population. It may well be advisable to take up 
these problems now, especially with the governments of Poland 
and Rumania, and perhaps also with those of Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria. 

The main problem to be considered at the present moment re- 
mains that of assistance to be granted by American Jewry in recon- 
structing Jewish cultural life m Europe. The role which the Jewish 
community m this country will have to play in this respect can 
hardly be overestimated It may be compared only with tlie expected 
role of the Jewish community in Palestine. Palestine, in all likeli- 
hood, cannot render considerable financial assistance for Jewish 
cultural reconstruction in Europe. But it may, for example, by send- 
ing editors and writers and leaders of youth movements, by issuing 
papers, books, and publications play a very great and perhaps even a 
decisive role in this process The work done by Palestinian Jews and 
especially by Jewish soldiers from Palestine during the present war 
in Libya and Italy and also in a few other countries shows clearly 
how great the possibilities are in this field. 

The position of American Jewry in this respect will be much more 
difficult America is regarded more as a source of financial assistance 
than as a moral, cultural, or educational support. However, not less 
important will be the assistance in many other forms. There are no 
Hebrew or Yiddish books in the European countries Efforts are 
now being made on the part of the Yiddish Scientific Institute and 
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returned (in the case of large Jewish libraries, such as those of War- 
saw and Wilno, this may well be possible, since in all probability 
they were removed to Frankfurt am Main and placed at the disposal 
of Nazi so-called “Institutes for Judaism”) The same may apply to 
the buildings and movables of Jewish cultural institutions On the 
other hand, it has been suggested that at least part of revindicated 
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and will be expected, namely, the governments of the respective 
countries, intergovernmental mstitutions (especially UNRRA and 
the newly created United Nations Organization for Education and 
Cultural Reconstruction), and, last but not least, the Jewish popu- 
lation outside of Europe, especially in this country. 

There is not much to be said, at this point, about the first two 
sources. It is clear, or in any case ought to be taken for granted, that 
the cultural needs of the Jewish population will be taken care of by 
governmental and intergovernmental agencies just as will the needs 
of other parts of the population. It may well be advisable to take up 
these problems now, especially with the governments of Poland 
and Rumania, and perhaps also with those of Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria 

The main problem to be considered at the present moment re- 
mains that of assistance to be granted by American Jewry in recon- 
structing Jewish cultural life m Europe. The role which the Jewish 
community in this country will have to play in this respect can 
hardly be overestimated. It may be compared only with tlie expected 
role of the Jewish community m Palestine Palestine, in all likeli- 
hood, cannot render considerable financial assistance for Jewish 
cultural reconstruction in Europe. But it may, for example, by send- 
ing editors and writers and leaders of youth movements, by issuing 
papers, books, and publications play a very great and perhaps even a 
decisive role.in this process. The work done by Palestinian Jews and 
especially by Jewish soldiers from Palestine during the present war 
in Libya and Italy and also in a few other countries shows clearly 
how great the possibilities are in this field. 

The position of American Jewry in this respect will be much more 
difficult. America is regarded more as a source of financial assistance 
than as a moral, cultural, or educational support. However, not less 
important will be the assistance m many other forms. There are no 
Hebrew or Yiddish books in the European countries Efforts are 
now being made on the part of the Yiddish Scientific Institute and 
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the Hebrew Cultural Organization, and perhaps other organizations 
also, to prepare shipments of books to be sent to liberated Europe 
at the first opportunity. The same must be done with regard to 
prayer books, textbooks, and equipment for schools and other edu- 
cational and cultural institutions. 

Large funds will, of course, be required. Buildings will have to be 
repaired or reconstructed. Salaries will have to be paid. Many things 
will have to be secured on the spot. The feeding of school children 
and restoration of their health will have to be taken care of in very 
many cases. 

IV 

The cooperation of American Jewry must not take on the charac- 
ter of philanthropists toward their “poor relations,” It ought to be 
given in the same spirit of human and national solidarity which is 
the outstanding feature of the role of Palestine Jewry in the present 
war. Investigators will have to be sent to Europe to ascertain to- 
gether with representatives of European Jewry the character and 
the scope of the work to be done. Proper candidates will have to be 
found in this country and sent to Europe for several years, they 
should be chosen primarily from among refugees and recent immi- 
grants. Experience with these elements during th e last war were not 
always the best, but this may have been due more to insufficient 
preparation than to any intrinsic faults of their own. But even 
American-born or educated candidates may be very useful. New 
methods will have to be found and the contribution of American 
Jews with their practical sense coupled with a thorough sociological 
preparation may be of great importance in this process of reorgani- 
zation. 

Details can hardly be fixed at the present moment. There are too 
many unknown factors to be taken into consideration ; the number 
of European Jews, the number of children among them, their physi- 
cal and mental condition after the war. These may be cited as a few 
rather important examples Representatives of American Jewry are 
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now in Europe They are mainly on the battlefields, but they also 
come in contact with the Jewish population and will come in closer 
contact in the very near future. It is of primary importance to have 
as an example the American Jewish soldiers instructed regarding 
their attitude toward European Jews in general and the moral and 
cultural help to be granted to them Provisional courses, libraries, 
lectures, schools organized by soldiers are, as far as their immediate 
result IS concerned, of greater importance than the work done by 
even more qualified civilians 

Those who are being sent to Europe to investigate the existing 
needs and possibilities m the field of relief and rehabilitation should 
include experts in the field of culture and education In the field of 
relief to children, educational and spiritual problems can hardly 
be separated from problems of immediate physical relief. But even 
for the older geneiation in Europe the danger of moral breakdown 
after the inferno of Nazi domination is too great and too imminent 
to be disregarded in the plans that are already under way. 

Finally, problems of culture and education must be taken into 
consideration in whatever is now being done to prepare social 
workers for Europe. Unfortunately, very little is being done in this 
field at the present moment. The Jewish organizations for culture 
and education in this country must have at least some of their mem- 
bers prepared for this work. 

The program as outlined roughly in the present article must be- 
gin as soon as possible. It deserves to be taken up by the most com- 
petent persons among us. Out of the realization of the tremendous 
duties resting upon American Jewry in this field may arise an effort 
commensurable, at least to a certain degree, with the magnitude of 
the problem and the unique character of its expected solution. 

A}\eh Tartakowa is Lecturer on Jewish Sociology at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
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THE ROLE OF JUDAISM IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Robert Gordis 

The end ot this global conflict ■will maik perhaps the greatest 
catastrophe in Jewish history, with one quarter of the Jewish people, 
some four million souls, dead as a result of the cold-blooded Nazi 
program of extermination. It may therefore be doubted whether 
there is any future role in the world for the complex of values, in- 
sights, and practices, called Judaism, that were evolved by the Jew- 
ish people through its long histone experience. To maintain that a 
small, weak people, after being decimated, can contribute creatively 
to the postwar world may well seem an extreme example of collec- 
tive megalomania. 

Nonetheless, the history of culture bears testimony to the fact that 
tliere is no necessary correlation between size and spiritual signifi- 
cance. The two mightiest cultural legacies of the ancient world, 
that of Greece and Israel, were the achievements of small, politically 
insignificant peoples, who never succeeded in achieving the mono- 
lithic mass empires so fashionable with ancient and modern dic- 
tators Jewish history in particular is replete with instances of great 
creations emerging out of periods of acute catastrophe 

It is dicrefore not ruled out that even a badly battered Israel may 
still have a significant contribution to make to the world of tomor- 
row. Because so many of the ideals of Judaism are shared by Chris- 
tianity, It IS clear that this contribution will be made by Jews not 
in isolation but rather in cooperation with their Christian fellow 
citizens The frightful carnage of the Second World War can be 
justified only if it proves to be a steppmgstonc toward the fulfill- 
ment of the highest ideals of the Judeo-Chnstian tradition. 
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The nature of this tradition, however, is often nusunderstood. 
Liberals within Judaism, perhaps even more than within Christian- 
ity, often tend to regard the teachings of both elements in the tradi- 
tion as virtually identical They overlook the fact that even a literal 
translation of a text means a new incarnation, while a new phrasing 
of an idea may bear only a partial resemblance to the original Mod- 
ern civilization, which has been molded by Christianity, has by that 
token learned much from Judaism. But even early Christianity itself 
is no mere restatement of Pharisaic Judaism, The early Christian 
community was a group that had affinities both with the Pharisees 
and with the Essenes, who were themselves a pietistic offshoot of 
Pharisaism with marked ascetic tendencies. But it was not identical 
with either. Christianity accepted much of normative Judaism, to be 
sure, but there was much that it rejected or ignored or reinterpreted. 
These elements represent the area of difference between the two 
components of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

Now It IS noteworthy that precisely in this area, where the tradi- 
tional Christian outlook and the Jewish viewpoint do not coincide, 
many of the basic problems of the world are to be sought. In bring- 
ing Its specific insights to bear on these issues, Judaism still has its 
own contribution to make, beyond those attitudes it holds in com- 
mon with Christianity. We may briefly indicate three such problems 
of the contemporary world — the future of democracy, international 
peace, and intergroup relations. Discussion of other significant atti- 
tudes of Judaism that have been imperfectly understood, such as its 
approach to family morality and the moral discipline of law, must 
be deferred for another occasion 

Pferhaps the most critical cjuestion the world must answer is the 
future of demoaacy. The present war is being fought by the United 
Nations so that the democratic ideal may have one more chance, 
perhaps the very last, to fulfill its promise. Totalitarianism did not 
arise merely because of the innate depravity of human nature. If the 
past IS any clue, we are certain to face a new upsurge of fascist propa- 
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ganda in the difficult readjustment period after the war, if we seek 
to content ourselves with the mere preservation of democratic forms. 
Upon the foundation of political freedom, a democratic world must 
build the edifice of security. Men must never again be faced with the 
agonizing alternatives of freedom and security. They must be given 
the opportunity of achieving both. 

The problem is, however, more easily stated than solved. Eco- 
nomic security for the people requires a program of public works 
and government control which affects not only the economic sphere, 
but indirectly other elements of man’s being. Unfortunately, the 
exercise of power always breeds the lust for more power, and the 
menace of the all-powerful state is more than a figment of the im- 
agination conjured up by reactionaries. A determined effort to build 
economic security through a broad program of social legislation 
must be coupled with an equally vigilant determination to resist 
encroachments upon the rights of individuals and minorities. 

To achieve this goal of balancing freedom and security is not easy. 
It will require the mobilization of all our spiritual resources. Here 
Judaism has several contributions to make. The first lies in the spirit 
motivating the drive for social progress. Jewish tradition has always 
stressed justice as the basis of society, but the prophets of Israel 
were no class agitators or plebeian tribunes. If social justice is to be 
achieved on a broad basis of unity rather than class conflict, we need 
to recapture the prophetic conviction that justice is the basic law of 
the universe binding on all men, and that its achievement is the 
ful fiUment of the will of God. In Isaiah’s words, “The Lord of Hosts 
IS exalted through justice and God the Holy One sanctified through 
righteousness.” 

The second contribution is the stress which Judaism, in common 
with Christianity, places upon the inviolability of the individual 
soul, whose rights arc inalienable since they derive from its own 
nature, or, as religion puts it, from its Maker. Thus the Judeo- 
Christian tradition is likely to prove a great defense against the 
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dangerous delusion that the state is more important than the indi- 
vidual, or that the individual exists for the state. 

The third great contribution which is more uniquely character- 
istic of Judaism is closely linked to the second All too often, the 
insistence of religion upon the mdividual soul has been isolated 
from the context of social action, with the result that it has been 
utilized to oppose progress. In many circles, religion is therefore 
dismissed as a rationale for reaction, or, in the now classic phrase, as 
an opiate for the people Biblical religion, however, cannot fairly be 
charged with this tragic error. The social legislation of the Penta- 
teuch attempted to deal constructively with the rights of the under- 
privileged, the prevention of monopoly, and the relief and elimina- 
tion of poverty. Such institutions as the Sabbath rest for slaves, the 
year of release, the jubilee, taxation for relief of the poor, and various 
housing and sanitary regulations represented a concrete approach 
to social problems. This was maintained and extended in the mon- 
umental legislation of the Talmud to include the growing rights of 
women, the protection of children, and the position of free labor. 

It IS now all but universally admitted that the grossest inequalities 
of the social order must be adjusted largely through government 
action. But the stress upon the rights of the individual and the 
importance of the spiritual and ethical education of men remains 
the supremely important task of religion. These are not two distinct 
functions, but two inseparable aspects of the same goal. Judaism, 
which has never forgotten the cry of social justice, is therefore in the 
best position to urge the claim of individual freedom. 

To solve the conflict between the demands of security and the ideal 
of freedom, increasing numbers of social students are beginning to 
realize that a monolithic economic structure must be avoided. What 
IS required is an economy in which free private enterprise will exist 
side by side with government regulation of important industries 
and public ownership of the most fundamental services. Many feel 
that the far-flung cooperative movement, because of its voluntary 
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character, will prove highly valuable. The total economic control 
imposed by communism seems inseparable from the uniformity of 
outlook and the suppiession of freedom of thought which charac- 
terize the Soviet Union, even today when it is allied with the West- 
ern democracies. 

In this connection, the new Jewish homeland being created in 
Palestine m the face of great obstacles is of tremendous signiRcance. 
As indicated in Dr Berkson’s article, the new colonies are a striking 
demonstration of the possibility of economic mutuality going hand 
in hand with sturdy intellectual freedom and uncompromising 
individuality of outlook. One of the first institutions created by the 
Zionists was the Jewish National Fund, which is the land-purchas- 
ing agency for the Jewish people in Palestine and owns today over 
50,000 acres. What is important is the spirit pervading its activities 
which arc carried on both vis-i-vis the Arabs and within the Jewish 
community. As is well known, Jewish purchasers pay prices that are 
many times higher than the value of the land. Nonetheless, the 
J.N.F. makes available to Arabs who are dispossessed by such pur- 
chases other land should they wish to continue as farmers Most 
important of all is the fact that the J.N.F. land can never be sold 
but only leased, and that only to families prepared to work, the soil 
themselves. The land remains the inalienable property of the Jewish 
people-'a remarkable and unique instance of social idealism and 
intergroup justice in action 

Thus both in theory and m practice Judaism has a contribution to 
make to the future of democracy. But before democracy can fulfill 
its destiny, mankind must meet the bloody threat of nationalism, 
which paradoxically has grown in violence and belligerence in a 
world increasingly interdependent economically and culturally In 
our own day we have witnessed the rebirth of the true spirit of re- 
ligion in the devoted priests, ministers, and laymen of Catholicism 
and Protestantism in Germany and Scandinavia who alone dared to 
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Oppose the Nazi juggernaut. Yet a religious concept of nationalism 
still remains a desideratum. 

It IS noteworthy that Judaism, so often charged with particular- 
ism and a lack of universalism, has elaborated an attitude toward 
group loyalties which is of value today. The dichotomy between 
universalism and particularism is a purely artificial invention of 
theologians In the Hebrew piophets, who represent the quintes- 
sence of the Jewish spirit, it does not exist. 

It is die sheerest confusion to equate their nationalism with fas- 
cism, which represents national loyalty at the acme of its power and 
the nadir of its degradation Fascism is the great curse of the twen- 
tieth centuiy. To escape it, many men of good will have been led to 
embrace the opposite ideal of cosmopolitanism. They dream of a 
world language (usually their own), a smgle culture, one religion 
(if any), and a world state. 

This doctrine, which takes countless forms, has a superficial 
attractiveness that disappears upon mature consideration. The ideal 
of uniformity is neither practical nor worth while The peace trea- 
ties at the end of the First World War created a dozen new national 
states in Europe; and the Soviet Union, by its liberal policy regard- 
ing ethnic minorities, has encouraged the emergence of national 
consciousness among countless groups previously suppressed in 
Czarist Russia. 

What solution is there in this dilemma between the Scylla of 
destructive nationalism and the Charybdis of colorless cosmopoli- 
tanism? The answer was indicated by the Prophets of Israel who 
looked forward not to the elimination but to the moralization of 
nations. Amos, the Hebrew prophet, castigated Moab for its cruelty 
to Edom and did not spare his own people in condemning their 
moral weaknesses. The Prophet expected nations to maintain their 
specific national character, but to govern their mutual relations by 
the standards of justice, thus achieving international peace 
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The famous vision of world peace in Isaiah (Chap. 2) and Mxcah 
(Chap. 4) has become so familiar as to lose its effect for most readers 
today, who regard it as an idyllic dream for a distant future Actu- 
ally, it makes two basic contributions to the technique of world 
peace; first, tliat nations will contmue to exist in the future, and, 
second, that the nations must accept a higher lau/ as binding upon 
them in their relations with one another. 

Judaism, in brief, regards national loyalty not as an unfortunate 
accident, but as a potential source of creative and cooperative 
achievement for humanity. It therefore serves to underscore a re- 
ligious approach to the pioblem of world peace. Religion must cease 
to be the handmaiden of national chauvinism on the one hand, or 
pretend that group loyalties and interests are nonexistent or baneful. 
It must insist that nationalism be cultural m content and ethical in 
expression, being rooted in the fundamental brotherhood of men. 
In stressing these truths, Judaism can draw upon the rich fund of 
insights available in its tradition as almost nowhere else. 

One more critical problem faces the democratic state — group 
relations within the nation itself. It is undeniable that organized 
religion during many periods of its history has been guilty of cruel 
persecution for conscience’s sake In our own day, religious and 
pseudoreligious differences are being used as the spearheads of great 
movements of intolerance. 

The early elimination of religion is generally recognized as un- 
likely of success. Hence, tolerance is frequently urged on the score 
that all religions are alike or at least of equal value. This admission 
comes easiest to those who have no deep personal loyalty to any 
particular religious faith. The pious Catholic, the convinced Prot- 
estant, or the fervent Jew who is prepared to bring sacrifices for his 
tradition will necessarily regard his faith as being more than merely 
“as good as" another. The so-called liberal cults that preach the 
equal value of all religions are numerically insignificant and do not 
come to grips with the real problem of budding religious tolerance 
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What IS required is a formula for retaining fullhearted loyalty to 
one’s tradition and yet finding room for the parallel existence of 
other interpretations of reality. It is a matter of record that the great 
historical faiths in the past did not evolve a philosophy of tolerance. 
Christianity and Mohammedanism each claimed to be the sole 
highway to salvation, generally consigning all nonbelievers to dam- 
nation 

Only traditional Judaism, which did not yield an inch in its 
conviction that it was the true religion, did include other faiths 
within Its scheme of things In the Rabbinic period, this 
great step was taken witli the elaboration of the conception of tlie 
Noachide Laws. According to the rabbis, there are great religious 
and moral duties incumbent upon the non-Jew, the fulfillment of 
which makes him worthy of salvation on a par with the Israelite 
who has observed the entire Law, which is binding upon him be- 
cause he is a member of the priest-people. These foundations of 
civilization include abstinence from idolatry and blasphemy, from 
murder and sexual immorality and theft, and eating a limb of a 
living animal, besides the positive obligation to establish a govern- 
ment of law and order. Beyond these fundamentals, the non-Jew 
was free to maintain whatever beliefs or practices he preferred This 
far-reaching attitude, combining fervent attachment to one’s own 
faith and a sympathetic understanding of others, is reflected in 
Maimonides’s noble judgment on Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism from whose intolerance he himself had suffered: “Thanks to 
these new religions, the world has been filled with the words of the 
Law and the Commandments, and these words have now been 
spread to the farthest islands and the outermost nations.” This point 
of view was possible because Jewish teachers in the Talmudic period 
had recognized that religious duties fell into two classes: (a) the 
ritual enactments, and (b) the ethical laws, to which the ritual is 
expected to minister. It must not be forgotten that this distinction 
between the kernel of religion and the forms and rites in which it is 
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embodied stemmed from men who did not dismiss the rites as sec- 
ondary or unimportant, but, on the contrary, loved each element of 
tlieir traditional way of life. 

The Talmudic sages were followed by the medieval Jewish phi- 
losophers beginning with Saadia in the tenth century, who divided 
the commandments in Judaism into (a) those dictated by human 
reason and hence binding upon all men and (b) those originating 
ill divine rmUtion and binding upon Israel alone 

To restate these ideas in modern terms, all men must share a com- 
mon body of primary ideals regarding tbeir relationship to each 
other and the world. But the rites in which they express their alle- 
giance to them and the secondary elements of their world view will 
differ m character and even in value, being the products of the 
historic experience of their respective groups. Each man will natu- 
rally love the forms of ancestral piety nearest to him, but that must 
an d need not deprive him of a sense of comradeship with his fellows, 

Basically these represent the special contribution Judaism can 
make to postwar reconstruction. For it can help teach men how to 
achieve the necessary balance between social progress and individ- 
ual freedom, between world cooperation and national loyalties, and 
between religious fervor and mtergroup understanding. 

In addition to this, Judaism stands shoulder to shoulder with 
Christianity in furthering those humanitarian ideals which are the 
heart of the democratic faith. The quest may be arduous and long, 
but success is assured, if men go forward together 

Robeti Gordis w Associate Professor at the Jewish Theological Scitiinary oE America, 
President of ihe Rabbinical Assembly of America, and Rabbi at Temple Bcth-EL m Rockaway, 
New York 



JEWISH PALESTINE IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
Isaac B. Berkson 

The tendency today is to discuss the place of Palestine in the 
postwar world principally from the point of view of the refugee 
problem. This aspect of the problem is urgent, and from the short- 
range point of view may be said to be the most important. Palestine 
can make a greater contribution in solving the problem of the Jew- 
ish refugees than any other single country Nevertheless, from the 
long-range point of view, there are other equally important pur- 
poses that a Jewish Palestine can serve. The full part that Palestine 
can play in the reconstruction of Jewish life in the postwar world 
can be properly understood only in the light of the Zionist analysis 
of the Jewish problem, 

Zionism and the ]emsh problem. The goal of Zionism, as formu- 
lated by the First Zionist Congress which met in Basle, Switzerland, 
in 1897, is : “To establish for the Jewish people a publicly and legally 
assured home in Palestine ” This purpose received the approval of 
the British Government in the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 
1917, which stated that; “His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people”; adding the proviso, “that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, and the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” The most recent official 
statement of the Zionist aspiration is contained in the Biltmore 
Resolution adopted by an Extraordinary Zionist Conference in New 
York City on May ir, 1942. This calls for “the fulfillment of the 
original purpose of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate which, 
recognizing the historical connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine, was to afford them the opportunity . . to found there a 
Jewish Commonwealth.” 

These three pronouncements — the Basle Program, the Balfour 
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Declaration, and the BiUmore Resolution— have the identical aim 
of providing a home for the Jewish people in their ancient land, to 
which Jews who so choose may return to live m freedom and secu- 
rity The Zionist program arose as a protest against the various types 
of disabilities and persecutions Jews continued to suffer even at the 
dawn of the twentieth century. Stated in more positive terms, the 
Zionist program embodies a demand for genuine equality— for Jews 
as individuals and for the Jewish people to develop a Jewish life in 
Palestine in harmony with its traditions and ideals 
As more fully indicated by other contributors to this issue, during 
medieval times, despite many discriminations, the Jews could main- 
tain an autonomous organization and a distinctive Jewish life: the 
Jewish community was ruled by Jewish law and its cultural life was 
nourished by religious and educational institutions. The rise of the 
modern democratic state made impossible the continuance of 
the distinctive Jewish way of life in any genuine sense. Theoreti- 
cally based on the rights of the individual, the democratic state was 
erected on the foundation of the national history, language, and 
legal system of each people. Inevitably, this meant the end of Jewish 
legal and cultural autonomy and a reduction of the Jewish associa- 
tion to matters of belief and practice; indeed, the demands of the 
modern state made a genuine fulfillment of the Jewish religion im- 
possible, since traditional Judaism required a basis in Jewish law, a 
background of Hebrew literature, and the support of a system of 
Hebrew education. It is of the essence of the Zionist analysis to point 
out that this denial of Jewish autonomy m the modern state was not 
the result of any arbitrary decision unfriendly to the Jews, but re- 
sulted from the need of maintaining a homogeneous culture and 
education as the basis for the national life. 

Zionists believe that their analysis of the European situation has 
proved only too tragically correct in the period since the First World 
War; and they hold that after this war the basic elements of the 
Jewish problem will still remain unsolved. However complete the 
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Victory of the United Nations will be, a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine will be indispensable, with three great functions to perform: 
(i) to serve as a Jewish spiritual and cultural center, (2) to make a 
contribution to the solution of anti-Semitism; (3) to provide a haven 
for refugees. 

Palestine as a Jewish spiritual and cultural center. If the Jewish 
cultural and religious tradition is to be carried forward, a center of 
Jewish life is needed where Jews can organize their own social 
forms, speak a language which they choose, and educate their chil- 
dren in the traditions which they hold sacred Palestine, for histori- 
cal reasons, is the only place where such a cultural and spiritual 
center in the full sense of the term could be developed. It would offer 
a spiritual haven for those Jews who wish to live a full Jewish life, 
speaking in Hebrew, studying Jewish literature, keeping the Sab- 
bath and the holidays, and practising the religious precepts m a 
congenial environment. That this is one of the main functions of 
Zionism is demonstrated by the conspicuous cultural achievements 
of Jewish Palestine— the resurrection of Hebrew as a spoken lan- 
guage, the renascence of Hebrew literature, the establishment of the 
Hebrew University, and many another manifestation of a revital- 
ized national culture, such as the revival of the communal observ- 
ance of the Sabbath and various festivals. The existence of a flourish- 
ing center of the national culture would not only serve the Jews who 
live m Palestine, but would exercise a strengthening influence on 
the attenuated forms of Judaism and Jewish life still possible in each 
country, in conformity with its own conditions. 

Palestine as an answer to anti-SemtUsm Though obviously in- 
compatible in theory with democracy, anti-Semitism evidently is 
not easily uprooted even in the democratic countries. Despite the 
genuine belief of the majority of the American people in equality 
of rights without reference to race, color, and creed, anti-Semitism 
has been on the increase here m recent decades We cannot com- 
placently explain this away by reference to Nazi propaganda, for 
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Declaration, and the Biltmore Resolution— have the identical aim 
of providing a home for the Jewish people in their ancient land, to 
which Jews who so choose may return to live in freedom and secu- 
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victory of the United Nations will be, a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine will be indispensable, with three great functions to perforin: 
(i) to serve as a Jewish spiritual and cultural center, (2) to make a 
contribution to the solution of anti-Semitism ; (3) to provide a haven 
for refugees. 

Palestine as a Jewish spiritual and cultural center. If the Jewish 
cultural and religious tradition is to he earned forward, a center of 
Jewish life is needed where Jews can organize their own social 
forms, speak a language which they choose, and educate their chil- 
dren in the traditions which they hold sacred. Palestine, for histori- 
cal reasons, is the only place where such a cultural and spiritual 
center in the full sense of the term could be developed It would offer 
a spiritual haven for those Jews who wish to live a full Jewish life, 
speaking in Hebrew, studying Jewish literature, keeping the Sab- 
bath and the holidays, and practising the religious precepts in a 
congenial environment. That this is one of the main functions of 
Zionism is demonstrated by the conspicuous cultural achievements 
of Jewish Palestine — the resurrection of Hebrew as a spoken lan- 
guage, the renascence of Hebrew literature, the establishment of the 
Hebrew University, and many another manifestation of a revital- 
ized national culture, such as the revival of the communal observ- 
ance of the Sabbath and various festivals. The existence of a flourish- 
ing center of the national culture would not only serve the Jews who 
live m Palestine, but would exercise a strengthening influence on 
the attenuated forms of Judaism and Jewish life still possible in each 
country, in conformity with its own conditions. 

Palestine as an answer to anti-Semitism. Though obviously in- 
compatible m theory with democracy, anti-Semitism evidently is 
not easily uprooted even m the democratic countries. Despite the 
genuine belief of the majority of the American people in equality 
of rights without reference to race, color, and creed, anti-Semitism 
has been on the increase here in recent decades. We cannot com- 
placently explain this away by reference to Nazi propaganda, for 
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the quotas in our universities, discrimination against Jews in em- 
ployment, and restrictions of hotel accommodations to “selective 
clientele” existed long before the rise of fascism ui Europe. 

The degree and forms of discrimination practised in the United 
States may seem unimportant in comparison with the persecution 
that Jews have experienced throughout the world. But psychologi- 
cally speaking the subtler forms of anti-Semitism may be cruel 
enough. They may have a lasting effect on the personality of youth, 
leading possibly to serious psychic maladjustment, and may bring 
about a sense of inferiority, cynicism, or rebellion. For some of the 
victims of these subtler effects of anti-Semitism Palestine may offer 
a release from psychological tension, since in Palestine Jews can feel 
themselves as fully acceptable persons. However, such a purpose 
Palestme can serve only for comparatively few For the far larger 
number of Jews who do not return to Palestine, Zionism as a philos- 
ophy and conception of Jewish life may provide morale enhanc- 
ing and character integrating values, since it involves self-knowl- 
edge and self-respect and a sense of participation m the destinies and 
creative achievements of the Jewish people. 

A permanent home for the refugees, Palestine thus has a contri- 
bution to make in solving the problem of anti-Semitism which 
might be called the problem of “potential refugees.” It also has an 
important function to perform for those who arc already refugees, 
those who have not been able to, or have not been permitted to, 
adjust themselves in the country where they have found temporary 
shelter, and those who will find it impossible to readjust themselves 
in their home countries after the war. During the last dozen years 
Palestine has demonstrated its ability to absorb a large number of 
refugees fleeing from the threat of fascism in Central Europe and 
economic attrition in Eastern Europe. 

Despite the many restrictions, Palestine took care of over 250,000 
Jews, counting both legal ^nd illegal entrants during the decade 
from 1933 to i9ij3 Thus, despite its relatively tiny size, it absorbed 
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more Jewish refugees than any other country in the world, includ- 
ing the United States — the second largest haven for Jewish refugees 
— which permitted some 165,000 Jews to enter in the same decade. 
The Jewish refugees have adjusted themselves well to Palestine, 
particularly the younger people who have been helped to rebuild 
their lives by the Youth Aliyah organization under the remarkable 
Henrietta Szold. A significant feature m the Palestine situation is 
the fact that the yishuv, as the Jewish community of Palestine 
is known, welcomes the refugees; the Htstadruth (Labor Federa- 
tion) and the Vaad Leumt (Jewish National Council) have ex- 
pended much effort in assisting the refugees to become a useful and 
organic part of Jewish Palestine. 

The spirit with which the Jewisli community welcomes the refu- 
gees IS in marked contrast with the attitude toward them in other 
countries. The investigation committees of every nation are ready 
to send the Jews everywhere except where they are wanted and 
needed, namely, Palestine. As to the desire of the Jews to go there, 
Mr David Schweitzer of the American Hias-Ica Emigration Asso- 
ciation (Hicem), the largest non-Zionist Jewish emigration agency, 
recently declared: “Jews of Europe do not engage in debates for or 
against Palestine, but only think of possibilities of reaching it ” 

The absorptive capaaty of Palestine, The question remains 
whether Palestine can absorb a large number of immigrants. Past 
experience indicates that it can. Twenty-five years ago cymcal critics 
declared : “There isn’t enough room in Palestine to swing a cat.” 
In the meantime the Jewish population has grown from about 
85,000 (in 1922) to 560,000. The remarkable thing is that in this 
period the Arab population has grown along with the Jewish popu- 
lation from an estimated 650,000 to approximately 1,100,000 today 
The great increase in population has been made possible by the 
improvements wrought by the Jews in Palestine; e.g , reclamation 
of waste areas, introduction of scientific agriculture, and expan- 
sion of industry and commerce, and by the reduction of the death 
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rate among the Arabs due to better hygienic and economic condi- 
tions that have accompanied Jewish immigration. 

The future economic development of Palestine depends upon a 
great many factors, including the energy and enterprise of the pres- 
ent inhabitants and future immigrants, political and economic 
conditions in the Near East, and the general level of world pros- 
perity. It is generally recognized today that the economic impor- 
tance of Palestine, which stands at the juncture of three continents, 
is increasing. Land, sea, and air transportation moving from east to 
west, and north to south, are making it an important center of inter- 
national commerce Arnold J Toynbee, in the Survey of Interna- 
tional Affmrs of 1934, describes Palestine as holding “a key position 
in the twentieth century world” between the East and the West 
“ . . not incomparable to the position of Great Britain as the entre- 
p 6 t between Europe and the Americas” in the nineteenth. Palestine 
has also developed important industries; during the war it has 
surged forward as the major industrial country in the Near East 
and IS becommg a sigmficant factor in the economic and social re- 
vival of this whole area 

It is not possible to make any precise calculation of the potential 
absorptive capacity of Palestine in the near future. But all authorities 
agree that it is capable of absorbing a large immigration. Dr. Walter 
C Lowdermilk of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
renowned expert in soil conservation, states m his recent book, 
Palestine: Land of Promise, that four million new immigrants could 
be absorbed into Palestine and Transjordan His calculation pre- 
supposes the full utilization of Palestine’s natural resources and the 
creation of a Jordan Valley Authority modeled after our own Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. F. Lawrence Babcock, who has recently 
made a firsthand study of the Near East situation, suggests in the 
October 1944 issue of Fortune that, on the basis of conservative cal- 
culations, Palestine will be able to absorb from 400,000 to 800,000 
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new immigrants during the next ten-year period, over and above 
the expected natural increase of the present population. 

These calculations of the absorptive capacity of Palestine make 
provision for the native Arab population and the large natural in- 
crease that may be expected. The Jewish Commonwealth proposal 
assumes the continued development of the Arab people in Palestine, 
It proposes not only to cooperate with the existing population but 
to help them achieve a higher economic level and higher standards 
in public education and public health The Zionist conception of the 
Jewish Commonwealth implies complete equality for all individ- 
uals —Arabs and Jews alike — and assumes cultural equality for the 
two peoples: Arabic as well as Hebrew would be recognized as an 
official language and there would be an Arab school system parallel 
to the Hebiew school system 

As is well known, there are great political difficulties involved in 
the establishment of the Jewish national home in Palestine; despite 
economic advantages the Arab political leaders have steadily op- 
posed Jewish immigration and land purchases, and the creation of 
the Jewish home. Palestine is only a tiny aica of ten thousand 
square miles in a vast realm of more than two million square miles 
dominated by Arabs Nevertheless, they regard it as a Moslem land 
and have continuously refused to share government with the Jews, 
let alone to agree to Jewish predominance Whatever may be the 
solution of the political question, which is not the subject of this 
article, it is clear that there are no inherent economic difficulties in 
making Palestine a great centei of Jewish life that would provide a 
focus for religious, spiritual, and cultural aspirations and at the 
same time make a major contribution to the solution of the refugee 
problem. 

Palestine, an indispensable factor in the solution of the Jewish 
pi oblem. Needless to say, Zionism does not envisage an evacuation 
of Jews from all over the world to Palestine, There are, perhaps. 
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some extremists who entertain such a notion, but this represents 
neither the desire of the Jews nor the potentialities of Palestine. 
Moreover, no Jews should be forced to go to Palestine; Zionists are 
united with all other Jews in insisting on equal rights for Jews in 
every country. What Zionism proposes is that the doors of Palestine 
be kept open so that all Jews who need to, or who choose to, may 
find there a haven of refuge, where they may live the type of life 
that is for them spiritually and culturally most satisfying , and where 
they will be liberated from the disabilities and suppressions attach- 
ing to the status of a minority, even a “tolerated” minority While 
not a total solution of the Jewish problem, Zionism may be regarded 
as an indispensable factor in any solution, in the sense that no real 
attack on the Jewish problem, in its spiritual and material phases, 
can be made without a Jewish Palestine. Moreover, the solution 
which It contemplates might well be called an integrated solution 
of the Jewish problem, since it aims to create unified personalities, 
to satisfy at once material needs and spiritual strivings. 


Isaac B Berk^on is at present Director of the Research Department, Amcrican-Zionisi 
Emergency Council » New York He was formerly Director of Eclucaiion tor the Jewish 
Agency in Pales tinci and more recently Lecturer m Education at the College of the City of 
New York He is the author of Education Faces the Future, published year by Harper 


ANTI-SEMITISM 
Nathan Reich 

The age-old phenomenon of anti-Semitism, which for a time 
appeared to dissolve under the influence of a liberal democratic 
philosophy of life, has staged an amazing recovery in the last two 
decades. The focal point of the comeback is, of course, the Third 
Reich. The last decade witnessed the almost unparalleled spectacle 
of a government representing 80,000,000 of western people declar- 
ing war first on a helpless minority of 600,000 German Jews and 
then carrying this war to Jewish communities all over the world, 
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culminating in the physical destruction of three to four million 
helpless Jews Simultaneously a systematic anti-Semitic propaganda 
campaign sponsored and hnanccd by Germany spread to the four 
corners of the world for the purpose of undermining the status of 
those Jewish communities beyond the reach of the Nazi might As a 
result, anti-Semitism (which has enjoyed a sporadic existence for 
centuries) has attained a level of theoretical and organizational 
solidity which threatens not only the continued existence of the Jews 
themselves, but comes m profound conflict with the very founda- 
tions of the liberal democratic way of life, based on the rights of the 
individual regardless of religious and racial origin. 

Anti-Semitism is a social phenomenon and represents a special 
aspect of the general problem of social behavior and group conflict 
Theories of anti-Semitism range from the almost fatalistic psycho- 
logical theory of the irrational, irreducible hate factor to the various 
rational explanations in terms of religion, race, nationalism, or other 
rationally conceived and identifiable factors operating in human 
life. 

With the popularization of the Marxian economic interpretation 
of history there is a tendency to apply the tenets of that theory to the 
problem of anti-Semitism to the complete neglect of other factors. 
In the light of this doctrine anti-Semitism is variously described as 
the expression of envy felt by the poor Gentile population for 
“Jewish" wealth; as the reflection of competition for jobs between 
Jewish and non-Jewish applicants; as the expression of resentment 
against the “undue" Jewish concentration in certain well-paid pro- 
fessions and important branches of trade; as a defense mechanism 
of the non-Jewish population against the commercial keenness and 
general economic aggressiveness exhibited by Jews; as an expression 
of annoyance with the Jewish preference for urban white-collar and 
other “light” occupations; as the expression of antagonism gen- 
erated by the “sharp” practices of Jewish merchants; and finally as 
the result of a conscious attempt at fanning the flames of anti- 
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Semitism on the part of “capitalists” in order to divert the attention 
of the “masses” from their exploiters, and to direct mass discontent 
to the relatively "safe” channels of Jew hatred. 

This economic theory of anti-Semitism suffers from the short- 
comings of the economic interpretation of history. It is simply inade- 
quate. It does not explain all the manifestations of anti-Semitism, 
A few illustrations may reveal the failure of fitting the phenomenon 
of anti-Semitism into die economic straightjacket. It is, for instance, 
well known that for centuries the Jews enjoyed legal equality in the 
Roman Empire, and that the first discriminatory legislation was 
introduced only with the advent of Christian domination under 
Constantine.’Yet during that period there had been no basic changes 
either in the general economic structure or m the economic condi- 
tions under which the Jews lived and worked. It is also generally 
observed that in spite of similarity of economic conditions in Chris- 
tian and Islamic countries during certain periods the latter have on 
the whole shown a more tolerant attitude toward their Jewish com- 
munities” Yet, while these facts point to organized Christianity as 
the instigator of anti-Jewish measures, it is also true that the Church 
counseled moderation in times when rulers and populace were bent 
upon the physical destruction of the Jew. Furthermore, anti-Semi- 
tism today was elevated to the status of a religion by National So- 
cialism — Itself tinged with a strong anti-Christian bias. 

During the Middle Ages, it is true, the flames of anti-Semitism 
were continually fed by charges that tlie Jews were usurers, para- 
sites, and a menace to economic welfare; and the recurrent outbursts 
of popular feeling inspired by envy and greed were frequently used 
as a convenient method of transferring Jewish property into the 
hands of non-Jews. Incontestible as these facts are, the question still 
remains regarding the extent to which these charges were rationali- 
zations of rather than reasons for such action. The Lombards coo 

'Encyclopaedia Judaica, ten vo!* (Berlin, 1918-1935), vol n, p 975 

* Salo W Baron, A Socfal and Religions History oj the Jews, 3 vols (New Yorks Colum 
bia University Press, 1937), vol, i, p 3150 
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were engaged in large-scale usury and while history records flare- 
ups of popular feeling against them, such occasional antagonism 
never acquired the depth and persistency of the anti-Jewish move- 
ment. While the lootmg of Jewish property during the Crusades 
was undoubtedly motivated by economic greed, it is significant that 
this greed was most easily aroused against Jewish property. Obvi- 
ously, behind the facade of economic motivation there must have 
been a residuum of other motives which alone gave free play to the 
contributory economic motive. 

Similarly inadequate are some of the other “economic” causes 
For centuries the charge was repeatedly made that Jews engage in 
“unproductive” occupations, and that the cause of anti-Jewishncss 
resides in this economic parasitism Yet when, as a result of political 
emancipation and industrial revolution, Jews promptly availed 
themselves of the widening area of economic opportunity and rap- 
idly began diversifying their economic structure, achieving a meas- 
ure of material success at least equal to tliat obtained by any other 
group, the charge was promptly heard that it is precisely their eco- 
nomic success and their desire to penetrate all economic avenues 
that generate hosuhty toward them. 

Certainly the full fury of National Socialism against Jews cannot 
be reduced to economic terms. It is true that many adherents were 
lured into the Hitler camp by the prospect of occupying the eco- 
nomic posts vacated by the ousted Jews. Yet were Hitler guided by 
purely economic considerations he would have listened to Schacht 
and not to Streichcr. 

Similarly, no noticeable economic change has occurred in Italian 
economy or in the economic position of Italian Jewry that could 
serve as an explanation for Mussolini’s transition from his frequently 
expressed philo-Semitism to the policy of Hitlenan racialism 

It IS thus fair to conclude that anti-Semitism is a many-headed 
creature It has been practised in so many quarters, under so many 
different groups, and has been motivated by so many frequently 
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contradictory motives that an attempt to lit the facts into one smgle 
rational formula does violence to the facts or to the doctrine 
The persistence of Gentile-Jewish antagonism, no matter how 
variously rationalized, points to the irrational basis of anti-Semitism. 
It springs from die same irrational motives which have been the 
source of intergroup conflict since the dawn of history. It is the 
manifestation of antagonism displayed by the dominant group 
against the “alien,” the nonconformist in their midst. Human his- 
tory could be written in terms of conflict between the homogeneous 
and heterogeneous, the familiar and the strange. The Jew has every- 
where remained an identifiable minority .The antagonism displayed 
toward Jews is thus simply a special manifestation of the agelong 
phenomenon of xenophobia. If there appears to be a difference be- 
tween the degree of hostility shown to non-Jewish minorities as 
compared with that displayed toward the Jewish minority, it is due 
to the fact that the cumulative effect of the conflict between the 
Gentile peoples and the universal and eternal Jewish mmority has 
transformed a quantitative mto what seems to some a qualitative 
difference. Anti-Semitism is simply antagonism toward a minority 
in perpetuum. 

The irrational basis of anti-Semitism, however, does not imply 
that the latter is devoid of its rational aspects. While its basis is irra- 
tional, the purpose and technique of any particular anti-Semitic 
movement come within the sphere of rationality. In the Middle 
Ages, when religion swayed men’s thoughts and action, the cause 
of anti-Semitism was interpreted to reside in the religious conflict 
between Christianity and Judaism and conversion was held out as 
the price for equality. Later, when nationalism began swaying 
men’s thinking and feeling, national and Imguistic differences were 
held to account for Gentile-Jewish animosity and complete national 
assimilation was demanded as the price of Jewish emancipation. 
More recently, the racial philosophy of Nazism pointed to the basic 
incompatibility between the Jewish and Aryan races and demanded 
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the physical extirpation of the Jews as the logical solution of the 
problem. 

It IS within this sphere of the purposive and rational expression of 
the elemental and irrational Judophobia that the relevance of the 
economic factor resides. Economics — dealing with the most impor- 
tant task of providing a liveliliood— is of central significance in the 
business of life Economic activity has always absorbed the bulk of 
human energy. It is, therefore, obvious that the economic factor 
could not but exert a most powerful influence in shaping Gentile- 
Jewish relations throughout the Diaspora. The understandmg of 
economic conditions may frequently throw light on the extent, 
form, and intensity of Gentile-Jewish antagonism. Favorable eco- 
nomic conditions helped to counteract the “natural” antagonism 
and keep it within bounds of some tolerable modus vtvendi, while 
unfavorable economic factors frequently fanned this antagonism to 
the white heat of active discrimination, expulsion, or even physical 
extermination of the Jewish minority. 

The historical experience of the Jews offers many instances which 
illustrate the role played by the economic factor m the shaping of 
Gentile-Jewish relations. In the early Middle Ages, Jews were among 
the leading carriers of international trade. On the other hand, the 
late Middle Ages witnessed a gradual rise of native merchant classes 
who succeeded in wrestling commercial control from the Jews The 
latter were gradually relegated to petty moneylcndmg and petty 
trade In the face of declining economic significance of the Jews 
their political and social status deteriorated. The economic signifi- 
cance of the Jews, which acted for a time as a mitigating factor off- 
setting the forces of distrust and hostility, ceased to operate as soon 
as native merchants moved into the position hitherto occupied by 
Jews. The reason for tolerating “the alien” disappeared or declined 
in cogency. Hence the much harsher treatment of the Jews in the 
late Middle Ages and early modern period. Instances when nations 
encouraged the influx of alien groups when needed and developed 
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resentment and opposition against them, once the invited group had 
fulfilled its special function, are not confined to Jews. That the re- 
action against die Jewish minority has invariably been more severe 
and frequently resulted in destruction of life or expulsion is simply 
due to the fact that, in the case of Jews who differed from the ma- 
jority in religion, racial origin, and frequently in language and 
garb, die degree of “alienness” is much greater 

While the pioneering role of Jews in the development of com- 
merce earned the Jews a measure of tolerance in some respects, their 
overwhelming concentration on commercial occupations frequently 
added fuel to the latent Gentile-Jewish antagonism. It is no mere 
coincidence that the political emancipation of Jews is associated 
with the period of industrial and commercial revolutions of the 
nineteenth, century, which assigned to commerce and the bearers of 
Its function a very high place in the scale of social valuation. What- 
ever IS true of commerce is true even to a larger extent of money- 
lending, and the resulting hostile attitude toward this form of eco- 
nomic activity could not but intensify the ill will tov^^ard a religious 
and cultural minority which for a variety of reasons came to be 
associated with money trade. 

Jewish concentration in commerce and money trade affected 
Gentile-Jewish relations from still another angle. The mam meeting 
ground of Jews and non-Jews was the market place. In this highly 
competitive area of bargaining, Jews and non-Jews met in the role 
of economic combatants — a circumstance which undoubtedly ac- 
centuated the common feeling of distrust toward an alien minority. 
That the identification of the Jew with the merchant was an impor- 
tant ingredient in Gentile-Jewish relationship may be inferred fiom 
the greater frequency and greater ease with which anti-Semitic 
outbursts were aroused m agricultural countries in the East where 
the Jews for a time actually monopolized trade than in the more 
industrialized West where Jews formed only a minority in a pre- 
dominantly native merchant class. This may help to explain why 
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anti-Semitic agitation has been less successful in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries than in Eastern Europe, 

The importance of the economic factor is also evidenced to a 
certain degree by the relationship between the intensity of anti- 
Semitism and the degree of economic welfare. The Jewish historian, 
Menes, taking Germany under observation, attempted to establish 
a perfect correlation between the pliase of the business cycle and the 
degree of anti-Scmitic activity. According to this writer the upward 
phase of the business cycle is accompanied by relative good will be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, while the years of the downward cyclical 
phase arc marked by a deterioration of Gentile- Jewish relations. In 
the United States a study of classified employment advertisements 
undertaken by the American Jewish Congress revealed an increase 
in notices calling for Christian help during the recent years of 
depression The American economist, Selig Perlman, expressed a 
similar idea in pointing out thaf the Jew is a maiginal employee, 
among the last to be employed during the expanding phase of econ- 
omy and among the first to be left out in a period of contracting 
economy. True as these generalizations are, they refer merely to 
the economic consequences rather tlian economic causes of anti- 
Semitism, They rather confirm the thesis that anti-Seraitism repre- 
sents a deep-seated, irrationally motivated state of xenophobia which 
may remain latent and relatively innocuous in periods of well-being 
and social tranquillity but can, under the guise of any rational 
facade, easily assume forms of active discrimination and hostility 
in times of strain and stress 

The elimination of anti-Semitism is part of the general and pain- 
fully slow civilizing process which has raised man from primitive 
tribalism to the level of a rational human being. It depends on the 
gradual recognition of cultural diiferentiation as an asset rather than 
a liability. The successful elimination of anti-Semitism is intimately 
linked with the general ascendancy of the democratic idea of basic 
equality of individuals as well as groups, and their right to pursue 
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dieir own ideas and cultivate their own loyalties within the broad 
framework of the coming social structure. The establishment of a 
firm, lasting peace based on democratic principles and buttressed by 
an economic system capable of sustaining a high degree of material 
welfare should go a long way in the creation of conditions condu- 
cive to the resumption of the path of reason which was so rudely 
shattered by Nazism, the greatest aberration of modern times. 


Nathan RetcJi is Dircctoi of Restarch, The Amtncan Joint Disinbution ComrmUcc, and 
Assistant professor (on leave) at Hunter College in New York 


PROBLEMS OF MINORITIES REGARDING AN 
INTERNATIONAL BILL OF RIGHTS 
Simon Segal 

Contrary to the procedure after the First World War, when a 
Peace Conference was called to deal with the current political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, the peace is now being made piecemeal 
through specialized conferences dealing with specific problems. 
After this war there may or may not be a formal peace conference. 
Some of the most important questions that will arise in the postwar 
world have already been solved, or will be solved, by special meet- 
ings of the United Nations before the last shot has been fired 

The agreements of Hot Springs, Atlantic City, and Bretton 
Woods dealing with food, relief and rehabilitation, and finances 
are chapters in the general peace settlement. However, the most 
important chapter— that of the protection of human rights— which 
must underlie all postwar democratic world order has not yet been 
written. 

Various statements of the United Nations have already made 
clear that only by the establishment of a world order m which the 
fundamental human rights of all people are secured can there be an 
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enduring peace. But to date no statement has been made about the 
specific measures to be undertaken for the protection of human 
rights and of a democratic order in the postwar world. Some provi- 
sions have been made in the armistice agreements of the United 
Nations with Rumania and Finland. Also, General Eisenhower in 
his proclamations after crossing the German border stated diat the 
Allied military authorities will not tolerate the existence of any Nazi 
or pro-totalitarian organizations and abolished all racial legislation. 
This is a good beginning but it is only a beginning. To secure 
an enduring peace, the elimination of Nazi organizations is not 
enough. A positive policy of guaranteeing the demoaatic rights of 
all peoples is necessary. Such a guarantee cannot be effective unless 
It is backed by international machinery and enforcement. 

The Jews have been the greatest victims of the international 
anarchy and of the obsolete principle of complete separation be- 
tween foreign and domestic affairs. Intolerance and persecution by 
a state of its own minorities, whether racial, political, or religious, 
eventually becomes a threat to other countries and endangers the 
peace of the world. Therefore it cannot be considered as a purely 
local matter. In the present development of international trade, 
transportation, and means of communication and propaganda, any 
strict division between the external and internal affaus of a country 
IS impossible. If the international community permits a government 
to violate in its own country the fundamental principles upon which 
our civilization is based, that government will eventually become a 
world menace to civilization itself. The leaders of the United Na- 
tions now realize it and hence the various declarations of the United 
Nations on the future democratic world order. But these declara- 
tions may remain an expression of a pious hope if they are not 
implemented by specific agreements that would make the protec- 
tion of the fundamental human rights everywhere in the world a 
definite responsibility of the future world organization 
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I 

While in the past, the generally accepted principle was that no 
state has a right to intervene in the internal affairs of another state, 
the situation in some countries was so shocking that intervention 
was necessary. However, individual intervention by a single state 
could seldom be considered as purely selfless and often created 
greater abuses than those it allegedly tried to eliminate. 

To a certain extent, it was recognized that full territorial sover- 
eignty, while acceptable in countries with a regime based on the 
fundamental principles of civilization, could be greatly limited in 
countries violating that minimum standard. This resulted in the 
imposition of special extraterritorial rights for citizens of European 
and later American nations on countries outside of Christian and 
European civilization. But the fundamental fact renaained that 
full territorial sovereignty is not possible unless there is a basic 
similarity in the moral, social, and legal structures of the nations 
and unless the fundamental principles accepted by the civilized 
world are a part of the internal regimes The principle of equality 
of states can be accepted only if there is a basic acceptance of the 
general principles which underlie all civilized living. 

II 

One of the most important consequences of the traditional con- 
cept of sovereignty is the complete separation between internal and 
external affairs. A state can do practically anything to its citizens 
and no one has a right to interfere This is highly unrealistic. In the 
modern world the treatment by the nationals of one state may 
greatly affect other nations. Nazi Germany has uprooted Jews, so- 
cialists, and democrats, has driven them into exile, and thrown 
them on the mercy of other nations who, according to the traditional 
concept of international law, had no right to object because the 
treatment of citizens by their own government is allegedly of a 
purely internal concern 
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During the nineteenth century, the United States and some other 
progressive governments attempted to introduce the principle of 
so-called humanitarian intervention in international relations The 
United States had protested against the Russian pogroms of the 
Jews and there are several other examples of such intervention 
However, here again, it was intervention by one state and the dis- 
advantages of such individual intervention developed very soon. 
The obvious answer to such disadvantages was to guarantee, 
through international mutilateral treaties and to substitute collective 
action to individual action, the protection of human rights, espe- 
cially of the rights of those who belonging to minorities were the 
most likely to be victims of discrimination and persecution. 

This was recognized in view of the increasing influence of na- 
tionalism. Nationalism, during the nineteenth century, was a pro- 
gressive movement associated with democracy and fighting for 
the independence of nationalities oppressed by the then existing 
multinational empires. After the First World War it was thought 
that with the triumph of the principle of self-determination a peace- 
ful order could be maintained by an international organization, the 
League of Nations. With the loosening and subsequent complete 
failure of the League’s structure, the minority treaties which were 
a part of that structure completely disintegrated 

III 

The protection of Jewish rights is a part of the general protection 
of human rights. If the fundamental human liberties are sufficiently 
secure, there is no need for a special status for the Jews. While the 
full extent of the special minority problem in Europe is not yet 
known, it is very likely that the prewar system of protection of 
minorities will not be re-established Some suggest the exchange of 
populations as the best means of solving the thorny minority prob- 
lem of Europe. It is too early to envisage today the magnitude of 
such an undertaking, which we believe is neither possible nor ad- 
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visable. A peaceful postwar democratic Europe could not admit that 
human rights cannot be guaranteed through national and interna- 
tional measures and that a return to the Hitlerite concept of a race 
state must be accepted in a civilized world If the situation in Europe 
will be such that no effective democracy will exist under which 
every human being, whatever his nationality or creed, could enjoy 
sufficient opportunities and rights to which he is entitled, then no 
exchange of populations will prevent another world war. German 
minorities of some countries might have to be sent to Germany 
for their own protection because of the attitude of the majority 
toward them. However, the very concept of an exchange of popula- 
tions for the purpose of creating homogeneous states, an admission 
of the impossibility of guaranteeing fundamental human rights 
to those who do not belong to the majority, is antidemocratic and 
should not be accepted. 

On the contrary, we should strive to guarantee through national 
constitutions and international machinery: (i) equality before the 
law of all inhabitants irrespective of race, creed, nationality, or lan- 
guage; (2) equality of economic oppoitunity for all inhabitants; 
(3) freedom of religion; and (4) freedom of all sources of informa- 
tion such as press, radio, etc. These rights should be guaranteed to 
all inhabitants. In addition, equality of political rights should be 
guaranteed to all citizens and equal opportunities for employment 
in civil service and government institutions irrespective of race, 
creed, or language 

These rights should be a part of the constitutions of all the 
European countries as they are part of the Constitution of the 
United States and other democratic nations They also should be 
guaranteed by an international bill of rights which seems to be 
the best solution for the future for the protection of human rights 
If such an international bill of rights could be obtained after this 
war, It would considerably decrease in the future the number of 
disputes among nations with regard to the protection of citizens 
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abroad and would also guarantee the fundamental rights for those 
who cannot claim the protection of any country, namely the state- 
less. It would establish an inteinational minimum standard with 
regard to tlie treatment of human beings wherever they may be 
living and would largely elimmate the excuse for individual inter- 
vention by stronger states in the internal affairs of the weaker 
nations. 

The recent Dumbarton Oaks proposals state that one of the 
purposes of the General International Organization will be "to 
achieve international cooperation in the solution of international 
economic, social and humanitarian problems ” It also provides for 
the setting up of a special economic and social council to “. . . fa- 
cilitate solutions of international, economic, social and other hu- 
manitarian problems and promote respect for human rights and 
individual freedoms ” Thus, the frame has been created into which 
a Commission on Human Rights could be fitted in Of course, the 
difficulties of arriving at a specific world-wide agreement on the 
protection of human rights should not be underestimated. 

Not all the United Nations have democratic regimes It is, there- 
fore, unlikely that they would accept any international protection of 
these rights. Furthermore, even in the countries where the constitu- 
tions are democratic, the actual situation is not always in conform- 
ity with the terms of the constitutions. To point out the difficulties 
should, however, not mean the abandonment of tlie idea of an 
international agreement altogether It is quite possible that at first 
such an international agreement will be more of a declaratory than 
of a really enforceable nature However, it is important that even 
if It is to be only a declaration of principles, such declaration should 
be made proclaiming the protection of human liberties as funda- 
mental to the existence and development of a peaceful democratic 
international community The moral and political effects of such a 
declaration would be of great importance, and in the event that its 
violation should become so flagrant that it would threaten peace and 
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order the international organization could intervene and correct the 
situation. 

Moreover, even if at present an effective general international 
machinery to guarantee human rights cannot be established, some 
specific conventions, either on particular subjects or limited to 
special regions, may implement the principles stated in the universal 
bill of rights and help create a machinery for their enforcement 
It has been suggested that the Commission on Human Rights 
to be set up as a part of the General International Organization be 
granted special right of investigation and control over the treat- 
ment of religious, racial, and ethnic minorities in some regions of 
the world. Of particular interest in this connection are the Central 
and Eastern European regions where conflicts are so acute that 
they cannot be solved except by international agreement and ma- 
chinery. Special local and international tribunals to deal with viola- 
tions of human rights in those regions may be of importance also 
to prevent the survival of the Nazi and fascist ideologies The need 
for such a special convention may be explained by the specific 
nature of the minority problems in that part of the world where 
due to historic and social developments the minorities were subject 
to discrimination and persecution. The Human Rights Commis- 
sion could be given, in an agreement limited to those regions, special 
jurisdiction and standing before the local courts. 

Also, special international courts to which appeals covild be made 
from the local courts would be set up Before these courts the 
aggrieved individuals should be given a standing and if possible the 
individuals should have direct access to them. Of course, this would 
constitute a great departure from the traditional concept of inter- 
national justice, but such a direct appeal would eliminate a great 
deal of opposition by the states which, on the basis of the concept of 
sovereignty, claim to have the right to veto every international poli- 
tical decision. That claim was never made concerning international 
judicial bodies where the majority principle always prevailed. 
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Even such a special convention is impossible, whenever the Com- 
mission. finds that violations of human rights become flagrant or 
inveterate in any area and the peace between nations is thereby 
menaced, it should be in a position to recommend to the Council 
of the International Organization that a trouble zone be declared 
to exist. Then the Human Rights Commission should be empow- 
ered to establish a branch office in the trouble zone for the purpose 
of providing legal aid to aggrieved persons before national tribunals. 
The branch office would also follow the observance of any recom- 
mendation which the Commission may make or any judicial de- 
cision which may be made affecting human rights. The Commission 
should also be given die right to carry an appeal from the trouble- 
zone tribunals to the Council or to the Permanent Court 

As far as the protection of the Jews is concerned, consideration 
should be given to the problems of protecting Jewish religious and 
group rights especially in the countries in Europe that recognize a 
state religion with special privileges and rights. 

The Jewish rights should be further secured through provisions 
against anti-Semitism, which could be inserted in the constitutions 
and laws of the countries having been occupied by the Nazis and 
subjected to their propaganda for years. Such legislation m the par- 
ticular postwar situation in Europe may be very useful and necessary 
because of the influence left by the Nazi ideas in some European 
countries even after defeat of Hitlerite Germany. That does not 
imply that legislation against anti-Semitism must be considered 
as favoring one group or as granting special privileges to the Jews. 
Such legislation may be a part of the general legislation against all 
manifestations of Nazi ideology of which anti-Semitism is one of 
the essential parts. Already in the armistice agreements with Ru- 
mania and Finland such anti-Nazi legislation, which includes also 
measures against anti-Semitism, is forecast and the orders of General 
Eisenhower after crossing German territory would indicate that 
stern measures will be taken against all expressions of Nazi phi- 
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losophy. Especially in the transitional period, therefore, such legisla- 
tion may be very useful and necessary on the European Continent 
until such time when Nazism and its companion anti-Semitism 
are eliminated as potentially dangerous political forces. 


Stnwfi Segal is Acting Director, Institute of Peace and Postwar Problems, American jew* 
ish Committee, New York. 


JEWISH STUDENT ACTIVITY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
Lorraine Nadelmon and Sarah Shulman 

That the best potential leadership in the community lies in an 
educated youth no one will deny. But m these whirlwind days it 
IS not necessary or even advisable for youth to wait for a sheepskin 
before assuming responsibility of leadership, although preparation 
is of course necessary Nowhere in this world of turmoil, hatred, 
and oppression of minorities can be found so responsive a medium 
for expression and developing of potentialities as an American 
metropolitan university campus. In this article we intend to show 
how the Jewish student in particular can “work” on his campus, 
by means of a Jewish student organization. 

Largely because of lack of funds and understanding in most of 
our universities, there is a dearth of accredited courses m Hebrew 
culture and Jewish education. Therefore, the function of a Jewish 
extracurricular student organization is primarily to supply the op- 
portunity for this study. 

Another function is to foster in the Jewish student an apprecia- 
tion of his own culture Unfortunately, in a world where “assimila- 
tory” forces are so powerful, too few Jewish students take pride 
in their Jewisli background They lack proper knowledge and 
hence appreciation of the greatness of their heritage. By education 
and training there can be built up a Jewish youth proud and strong 
With an inner fortitude, secure in the knowledge that his group has 
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contributed, is contributing, and will continue to contribute a con- 
structive part to world civilization. 

A corollary to the above is to increase non-Jewish understanding 
of the Jewish world. Stereotyped ideas and prejudices have been a 
barrier to congenial accord between Jew and Gentile A lack of 
knowledge leads to lack of understanding Supply the knowledge 
and such understanding generally will follow. As Chancellor H. W 
Chase of New York University has said : “It is through . . con- 
certed appreciation of tire great cultures of the past that we can best 
hope to budge many of the difficulties that so unfortunately beset 
mankind today.” What better place than the eclectic atmosphere of 
a campus ? 

So it was for the realization of these aims — the education of the 
Jew in the values of his traditional culture, and the establishment 
of a better understanding between the Jew and his Gentile com- 
panions — that Dean E. George Payne of the School of Education 
helped organize at New York University the Jewish Culture Foun- 
dation. In the seven years of its existence, it has grown to be one of 
the outstanding groups of its type in America. It is one of the largest 
student organizations at New York University today and is open to 
all students — Gentile and Jew alike While it is run by the students 
themselves, they have the guidance and advice of a Board of Direc- 
tors consisting of faculty members and an Advisory Board of rabbis, 
alumni, and leading Jewish citizens of the community To coordi- 
nate the work of the students and to answer the twenty-four-hour- 
a-day problems which arise in an organization such as this, it is 
essential to have a sympathetic adviser who is at once familiar with 
the issues of school routine and personal problems of the average 
student in home and social life. To secure such guidance and abid- 
ing interest in the welfare of the individual student, it proved to be 
necessary to engage the services of a trained educator and leader 
whose entire time and interest is devoted to the furtherance of Jew- 
ish culture and education for the youth of today and the civilization 
of tomorrow 
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Since the activities are designed to include the student body at 
large, they are directed to satisfy all interests. No indoctrination is 
attempted or precluded, but Judaism is presented m its related prob- 
lems in all phases: cultural and educational, social, mterfaith, leader- 
ship training, and war activity. These make up a full and diversified 
yet integrated program for a university of many divisions. 

Cultural and educational^ tek\y forums led by well-known lec- 
turers are the mainstay of the cultural and educational program. 
Current and future problems affecting the Jew — ^religion, history, 
literature, art, and music— are a fev? of the topics discussed by emi- 
nent leaders in their various fields. The organization has been for- 
tunate in securing, over the years, men who have presented a true 
and full picture, of the topics under discussion, and aroused student 
interest and understanding. One adaptation of these forums which 
has proved very beneficial and stimulatmg is the Unit Series. For 
example, a unit on religion included orthodox, conservative, and 
reform rabbis speaking in successive weeks. Units on culture dealt 
with art, music, and the theater and presented leaders in their re- 
spective fields. 

A Round Table Group led and participated in by students, a Zion- 
ist Circle, field trips to places of Jewish and mterfaith interest, mo- 
tion pictures on Palestine, folk dancing and music groups, a faculty 
quiz program — these are some of the other cultural and educational 
activities. 

The Menorah )ourned is a potent means of expanding the educa- 
tional program even to the students’ homes. On a more informal 
basis, the Jewish Culture Foundation monthly newspaper does 
the same. In addition to the usual organization news, this includes 
book reviews and stories and explanations of the current religious 
festivals. 

To stimulate further the students* interest in the educational pro- 
grain, various prizes are offered for essays on “Modern Hebrew Lit- 
erature,” “Jewish Contribution to Civilization,” and “Hebrew Cul- 
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ture and Jewish Education.” The Jewish Culture Foundation is also 
the medium for the granting of two Interfaith scholarships of three 
hundred dollars each. It is significant that last year the "Jewish Con- 
tribution to Civilization” Award was won by a Negro student and 
one of the Benjamin Interfaith Scholarships was awarded this year 
to the president of the University Christian Association 

Social. The Jewish Culture Foundation has the usual club gather- 
ings such as socials, teas, dances, hikes, boat and bike rides, skating 
and theater parties, and in addition to this it proves that learning can 
be fun and fun learning. The Jewish holidays afford the opportu- 
nity to make a primarily religious and social event into one at once 
instructive and cultural. 

Homentashen, folk dancing, Purim songs, a skit on the story of 
Esther bring home to the students the reason for the joyful holiday 
of Purira. The spirit of Hanukkah is captured by the traditional 
candle-lighting ceremony, a cultural program of poetry, songs and 
dances, and a fun program with the ever popular latl^es. 

Probably the highlight of this phase of the Jewish Culture Foun- 
dation program is the annual model Passover Seder, which many 
students, parents, alumni, and faculty attend, and which stimulates 
much interest and affords opportunity for the clearing of many 
questions. At a fully appointed Seder table — complete with matzoh, 
wine, and charoses — a rabbi interprets and explains the traditional 
symbols and sequence of the Seder. Thus, many a student who had 
previously thought of the Passover eve m terms of the length of 
time It took before supper was served has come to revere and appre- 
ciate the deeper spiritual meaning behind the ceremonies commem- 
orating Israel’s deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

Intcrfahh. As has been mentioned above, the entire program of 
the Jewish Culture Foundation is aimed at facilitating the har- 
monious attitude of students of various faiths who have to live and 
work together, and to stimulate the Jewish student more keenly to 
appreciate his own culture. But there is a special committee whose 
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particular duty it is to foster the first point. This committee works in 
close cooperation with the committees of like purpose of the Chris- 
tian Association and tlie Newman Club Together they sponsor 
many outstanding activities. In addition to social gatherings which 
permit die informal mingling of students of different faiths, public 
meetings have met high acclaim. In lecent years a “Religion in Life” 
week was observed when thirty guest speakers addressed mass meet- 
ings on the subject of the integral part played by religion in every- 
day life. During Brotherhood Week a book and Bible exhibit was 
held in the Library of Hebraica and Judaica. As a regular feature of 
the Committee work, symposiums and radio programs are arranged 
on contemporary issues of mterfaith interest, lectures given by 
authors of currently discussed books, by rabbis, priests, and minis- 
ters Often the three clubs exchange tlieir lecturers, thus adding to 
good will among the individual groups. Constantly there are being 
found marks of greater understanding among the students and 
clubs, directly traceable to the work of this type of cooperation 
Leadership traimng. The student leaders who plan and execute 
programs for the organization have an unparalleled opportunity to 
develop initiative, self-confidence, and a sense of responsibility. In 
addition, such work is a healthy outlet for individual expression, 
bridled by the still healthier need for working m harmony with 
others, for leadership training is more than an education m giving 
orders Those who formulate ideas for one field must be willing and 
able to follow suggestions in another undertaking. Like all demo- 
cratic enterprises, work of this type requires a spirit of “give and 
take,” of harmony, teamwork, and cheerful cooperation — qualities 
essential for any successful effort. Such club leaders invariably stand 
above the average in basic school curricula. 

fFar activittes. The advent of the war has brought with it another 
outlet for the expansion of the spirit of brotherliness on the part of 
the Jewish Culture Foundation In addition to making entertain- 
ment facilities available for servicemen, it has worked in close co- 
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operation ivith the Federation of Jewish Univei sity Student Oi gani- 
zations and with the Jewish Welfare Board, has participated m war 
fund drives such as the United Jewish Appeal, the New York City 
War Fund, Red Cross, Blood Bank, and book drives. In addition to 
this, the Letters to Servicemen Committee sees to it that several hun- 
dred seivicemen lieai from “home” each week, and receive gifts 
from the J C. F. Theie are also regular weekly services for the Uni- 
versity Heights soldiers. 

But all these might be termed ephemeral accomplishments. Yet, 
every one serves to fettle sturdier characters to deal with a world to 
come, a world stripped of illusions, a world in which each must be 
equipped to stand guard at the station appointed him. 

In an organization such as this there are limitless possibilities of 
things of lasting value that can be built upon with each succeeding 
class of students At New York University, the Jewish Culture Foun- 
dation points with some pride — and justly — to two major achieve- 
ments. One is the Library of Hebraica and Judaica, founded origi- 
nally from a unique private collection of the late Dr, Mitchell M 
Kaplan, and the William Rosenthal and LaGarde collections. The 
mateiial in the Library dates from the oldest known manuscripts to 
the most modern pieces, and covers fiction, nonfiction, Jewish edu- 
cation, and all phases and aspects of Judaic life, custom, and history. 
The Librai y is of greatest use to scholars who would carry on re- 
search and to students who want to investigate the great Jewish cul- 
ture so significant for our civilization and our democracy Since the 
establishment of the Library, innumerable term papers and gradu- 
ate theses have been based on material gleaned from this collection. 
Weekly, contiibutions aie pouring in to broaden the value and ex- 
tent of the Library Recently eight valuable oil paintings have been 
added to enhance its cultural and aesthetic beauty 

The second cultural milestone in this field in which the Jewish 
Culture Foundation has had an important hand is the establishment 
of the Chair of Hebrew Culture and Jewish Education This de- 
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partment, headed by the executive director of the Jewish Culture 
Foundation, Professor Abraham 1. Katsh, is unique in being the 
first of its kind m any American university, and carries accredited 
Hebrew and education courses which meet the requirements for 
baccalaureate, master’s, and doctoral degrees The funds were fur- 
nished to the University by friends and adherents of the Foundation 

This is but the beginning of what can be accomplished by an or- 
ganization based primarily on good will and appreciation of differ- 
ences, the will to work, the yen to learn, and the urge to help These 
are the standards of our American youth. Let those who will serve m 
their particular fields until our world is no longer one of turmoil, 
hatred, and oppression but one of brotherhood and understanding 
—hence of everlasting peace. 

Laimne Nadelman and Sarah Shidwan are student officers in the New York University 
Jewish Culture Foundation 
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EDITORIAL 

As the war proceeds and total mobilization becomes more nearly 
achieved, the problems of education which the war is producing 
become more apparent It is not difficult to foresee a day in the future 
when the shooting stops and many towns will be literally “ghost 
towns” with a goodly sized population forced to move away into a 
new section of the country to begin life over again. It is obvious that 
there will be in the neighborhood of 9,000,000 young men coming 
home, who will be expected to reorient themselves anew to the 
world of peace. It should be remembered in this regard, also, that 
the longer the war lasts the greater will be the proportion of young 
men who finished high school at 18 and went into the army, and 
consequently know no trade save those related to the art of destruc- 
tion. 

What is not so apparent is the vast trek from the farms to the city 
which has been stepped up during this war, but which is likely to 
continue when the war is over The Rust cotton picker alone will 
replace from two to six million people in southern agriculture For 
the most part these people will be uneducated, if not illiterate, both 
white and Negro. The tractor is rapidly making a big business enter- 
prise of the farm. Each tractor replaces from one to five families, 
and the saturation point to which tractors can be used is nowhere 
in sight. 
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This all means that the days of the migrant family will be with 
us again. The nomadic trek from place to place, seeking seasonal 
employment, or whatever they can get to do, will be repeated again 
unless extreme care is used. It will mean that children will undergo 
the ravages of diseases, delinquency, and lack of educational op- 
portunity. It will mean that cities will attempt to use the old patterns 
of “sending them back where they came from,” unless we develop 
more intelligence in handling the problem than is seen on the 
horizon at the present time. It is going to mean that cities will try 
to send a lot of these war workers, whom they have exploited dur- 
ing the emergency, back to their former localities in an effort to 
prevent them from becoming a drain upon the municipality. 

It seems to all add up to the fact that the problems will transcend 
the boundaries of states or municipalities. It will be a national prob- 
lem and will have to be handled with national measures. Further- 
more, it will have to be handled with a more intelligent approach 
than the segmental approaches currently being made within the 
Federal Government itself. The problems of health cannot be di- 
vorced from the problems of economic income any more than either 
can be divorced from the problems of education. There is at present 
some vague groping toward a federal department with a cabinet 
post, a department of human welfare, which would combine sev- 
eral of the agencies that are now scattered through several depart- 
ments, and make an integrated approach to the whole problem This 
seems to us worth studying, for certainly aid of any sort should be 
used as a means to education, and education is an aspect of total 
welfare. 


Dan W. Dodson 



RELOCATING THE JAPANESE-AMERICANS— 

A PROGRESS REPORT 

Cecil Morgan 

Since this article was prepared, in eatly December, the Exclusion 
Order has been rescinded by the Commanding General of the 
Western Defense Command, 

In the past three years there has been much discussion of Japanese- 
Americans and their problems. Numerous articles on tlie subject 
have appeared in various publications; it has been the topic of scores 
of editorials and radio discussions. Despite all this discussion, how- 
ever, the agency responsible for the care of the Japanese-Amerlcan 
group, the War Relocation Authority, remains one of the least un- 
derstood of all the Federal wartime agencies. The first purpose of 
this article is to tell something of the work of this agency The sec- 
ond purpose of the article is to discuss briefly the effect that the solu- 
tion of the Japanese-American problem must have upon American 
thinking. 

The War ReJocafion Authority was established in March by 
executive order of the President. Its mission was to care for the 
Japanese-Americans who have been excluded from the Western 
Defense Command Zone, as well as for a few Gcrman-American 
and Italian-Amcrican excludees from both the Western Defence 
Command and the Eastern Defense Command Zones Since the 
German-Amencans and Italian-Americans were excluded only in- 
dividually, while the Japanese-American exclusion order involved 
all persons of Japanese ancestry resident in the Western Defense 
Command Zone, the agency’s work has been almost entirely with 
the latter group 

To get a statistical background on die problem, there are about 
127,000 persons of Japanese descent or Japanese nationality in the 
United States. Prior to the declaration of war, about 89 per cent, or 
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approximately 112,000, of these people lived in the three Pacific 
coast States* About 70 per cent of the total are American citizens by 
birth while the remaining 30 per cent were born m Japan and arc 
therefore unable to acquire American citizenship/ 

The immigrants among the Japanese-Amencans had come to the 
United States for the same reasons that other immigrants have come. 
Some, both Christians and Buddhists, had come m search of reli- 
gious freedom Some had come as political refugees, even as early 
as 1900, political liberalism in Japan had begun to be unpopular in 
many localities, Some had come for economic reasons — because 
they believed America offered greater opportunity for the common 
man than did Japan. In short, the Japanese immigrants came to the 
United States for the same reasons that your ancestors and mine 
came: because they did not like some condition in the old country 
and thought they could better themselves in the new country. The 
peak of Japanese immigration came between 1900 and 1910. By 
1920 the immigration stream had dropped to a trickle and in 1924 it 
ceased entirely, with the passage of the Oriental Exclusion Act. 

It might be mentioned here that most oithe Japanese immigrants 
came from the small landowner and small farm operator classes 
However, many of them worked as laborers for a few years after 
theur arrival in the United States In general they immigrated as 
single young men; later, after they had become established finan- 
cially, they cither returned to Japan to be married or contracted 
marriages by the so-called “picture bride” mediod The average 
age of the Japanese aliens in the United States, both men and 
women, is now fifty-nine. Since most of the first generation group 
were married comparatively late in life, there is an abnormal gap 
between the average age of the first generation group and that of 
the second generation, or Nisei, group. 

The history of the Japanese immigrants in the United States has 

^ A ievr Japancsc-Amcrican aliens, who served in the United States Army during World 
War 1, have been granted American citizenship by special act of Congress 
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followed the pattern common to all recent immigrant groups. They 
were exploited by the railroads and big landowners at first, used 
as strikebreakers, etc During this period they incurred the enmity 
of longer established immigrant groups and of organized labor, 
even as the Irish, the Hungarians, and the Italians had aroused that 
enmity m their turns 

Then they entered the second stage of their Americanization. 
Without any formal organization, they tried to get their employeis 
to pay diem the same wages that other workers received for the 
same work. At this stage m the Americanization process, no im- 
migrant group is favorably regarded by the employers who have 
previously exploited them, the Japanese were no exception to the 
rule Having thus incurred the enmity of bodi labor and capital, 
the Japanese-American immigrants were forced to earn their liveli- 
hood by developing submarginal tracts of land, taking the jobs that 
nobody else would have, etc. At this stage in dreir Americanization, 
each new immigrant group has been forced to live to itself. This is 
what might be called the “ghetto stage ” Many of the Japanese im- 
migrants were still in this stage at the time of the outbreak of war. 
Their children, however, have progressed beyond the “ghetto stage ” 
They have become as thoroughly Americanized through their pub- 
lic-school work, contacts with church groups, etc., as it is possible 
for any second generation group to be. This was roughly the stage 
prevailing at the outbreak of the war With various social and eco- 
nomic groups opposing them, the Japanese problem in California 
had assumed a political importance entirely unjustified by the num- 
ber of people involved. When we consider that the entire Japanese- 
American population in the United States would, if gathered in one 
spot, constitute only a third of the population of such a small city 
as Denver, we can see that the Japanese pioblem in the United 
States has been grossly exaggerated 

In February 1942, the commanding general of the Western De- 
fense Command Zone ordered the evacuation of all persons of Jap- 
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anese nationality or Japanese ancestry from the Western Defense 
Command Zone. During tlie month that followed, this evacuation 
was on a voluntary basis and during that time some 10,000 evacuees 
did seek other homes inland. However, that voluntary evacuation 
movement quickly produced complications in the inland commu- 
nities. Only one governor of any western State, Governor Carr of 
Colorado, went on record as being in any way disposed to welcome 
the evacuees. The native Japanese people in tlie regions to which 
the evacuees went did not welcome the newcomers. Their own posi- 
tion in the community had been rendered extremely insecure by 
the Pearl Harbor outrage. They did not, therefore, welcome the 
migration of strange persons of Japanese ancestry into their home 
communities It was to avoid the complications brought on by the 
voluntary evacuation as well as to implement the order of the com- 
manding general that the War Relocation Authority was established 
in March 1942. 

The first task of die new agency was to supervise the establish- 
ment of the evacuees in ten relocation centers. In connection with 
this evacuation, I want again to call attention to two significant 
facts : first, the evacuee group is composed of people over two thirds 
of whom are American citizens by birth; second, these people are 
not enemy agents or saboteurs. Not one single act of sabotage has 
ever been responsibly charged against any person now living in a re- 
location center. At the time of the Pearl Harbor attack, we heard a 
great many stories of the acts of sabotage committed in the Hawai- 
ian Islands and on the west coast by Japanese residents. Neither the 
F.B I. nor the Truman Committee could find any concrete evidence 
to back up these rumors. These facts are important because many 
people have not made the distinction in their thinking between the 
Japanese whom we are fightmg in the Pacific and our own loyal 
Japanese-American group. 

In regard to some of the charges that have recently been leveled 
at the War Relocation Authority’s management of the centers, you 
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have perhaps heard a great many stones about the luxurious facili- 
ties provided by the Government for the Japanese m the centers. I. 
spent several days m one of the centers, and, if the Government pro- 
vides luxurious facilities of any description, I failed to see any evi- 
dence of them. The quarters provided are the same type quarters 
found in any temporary army camp: one-story barrack buildings, 
twenty feet wide and one hundred feet long. These buildings are 
commonly divided into four-family compartments each measuring 
twenty by twenty-four feet The family of live is taken as the stand- 
ard unit, and each such family is provided with one single twenty 
by twenty-four foot room. The barracks are of tar paper (sand 
blast) construction lined on the inside with Celotex, The floors are 
of wood or of brick, set in sand. In the middle of each family room is 
a wood- or coal-burning stove. Army cots and blankets are provided 
by the Government. If any additional furnishing is wanted it must 
be done by the evacuee himself at his own expense, Evacuees arc fed 
in a central mess hall, there being one mess hall to each block of 
barracks. The food provided can cost a maximum of 45 cents per day 
per person, as compared with the 60 cents per day allowance made 
by the army. In actual fact, food expenditures in no camp exceed 
42 cents per person per day and it ranges from that figure down to 
33 cents per day The luxury story Just does not hold together. The 
Government does provide hospital facilities and medical services. 
Provision is also made for each adult person to earn a small amount 
of spending money. Where the evacuee works regularly, putting in 
a forty-four hour week, he is given an allowance of $12 to $19 per 
month for his work. If he does not work he gets nothing. 

Once the evacuees were established in their temporary homes, the 
War Relocation Authority undertook two major tasks in addition 
to the task of operating tlic centers The first of these was a segrega- 
tion program designed to separate diose persons of doubtful loyalty 
from those whose records are entirely clear. This segregation pro- 
gram has been completed for some months. The second of the tasks 
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mentioned above is that of returning the loyal members of the 
group to ordinary American life. For this purpose, a field staff of 
approximately fifty area and district officers is maintained. The 
function of the field officers is to discover localities outside the evac- 
uated area where tlie loyal Japanese-Americans can live and work 
with profit to themselves, their adopted communities, and the 
country at large. So far (up to December 1944), some 32,000 evacuees 
have been relocated in various civilian pursuits. Another 13,000 
young men and women of Japanese ancestry are now serving in the 
armed forces of theUnited States. Some 58,000 persons are still living 
in the eight relocation centers still in operation. By far the greater 
portion of the people already relocated are those with urban skills 
and urban backgrounds. Most of the people still in the relocation 
centers are those with rural backgrounds. The failure of these farm 
people to relocate as rapidly as those with urban backgrounds may 
be explained in part by calling it the natural conservatism of farm 
people. A part of the explanation lies in the difficulty of obtaining 
farm machinery and equipment with which to re-enter that voca- 
tion. At least a part of the explanation lies in the fact that the Jap- 
anese-Araeiican farmers were engaged in a highly specialized type 
of farming in their Pacific Coast homes and that they have had little 
experience in the more generalized farming practised over most of 
of the country. The immediate problem confronting the War Re- 
location Authority, especially the field staff, is that of moving this 
group of farmers back to the land. 

This re-employment program can succeed only if the public is 
aware of its purpose and if the public gives its support to the pro- 
gram. The educational groups in the country have the responsibility 
of helping to get these facts to the public and of winning the public’s 
support for this Government program. If we can, by our united 
efforts, work ourselves out of the unenviable position in which we 
have been placed by this evacuation, we shall be in a much more 
favorable spot both during the war and for the peace that follows 
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Our treatment of the Japanese-American minority has provided the 
Japanese Government with some valuable propaganda material. It 
has enabled the Japanese to tell the Chinese and the Hindus that 
this IS not a war for democracy, but rather a racial war. That propa- 
ganda has already weakened both the Chinese and the Hindu war 
effort. It will be a little embarrassing for us to go to the peace con- 
ference demandmg equal rights for all peoples unless we can in the 
meantime come much closer to a permanent solution of our own 
minority problems than we have yet reached. 

So far, I have been talking about a wartime problem, the treat- 
ment received by one racial group in time of war. Implicit in this is 
the much greater problem of die treatment of all minority groups 
in both peace and war And each of us is a member of some minority 
group. America is made up of mmority groups If you are a Re- 
publican you are a member of a minority group— for the moment, 
at least — and if you are a Democrat you are a member of what may 
be a minority group two years hence, if you are a Catholic you are 
one of a minority; if you are a Baptist or a Methodist or a Pres- 
byterian, or what have you, you are still a member of a minority 
group If we permit ourselves to be stampeded by wartime pres- 
sures today into singling out one minority group for unfair and 
un-American treatment, what is there to prevent our singling out 
another group tomorrow for similar treatment? Today it is the 
Japanese, the Negroes, the Mexicans, the Jews, and so on, in one 
or another part of the country; tomorrow it could just as well be the 
Irish, or the Danes, or the Catholics, or the Methodists, or the 
Democrats. The moment we allow ourselves to commit one act of 
racial prejudice, we open die way for the oppression of any and all 
minorities; we strike down one of the pillars of Americanism The 
very foundation stone of fascism is the doctrine of the master race. 
If we defeat the fascist nations upon the field of battle and succumb 
to their philosophies, we shall have lost this war And we shall have 
lost the peace which is to come The world has shrunk so much 
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within the past generation that no people can live peaceably with 
Its neighbors believing itself to be the master race. That applies to 
our domestic affairs as well as to our foreign relations. 

The very essence of Americanism is the ideal of tolerance pro- 
claimed by Christ, that doctrine of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. The doctrine of racial bigotry has already 
made dangerous inroads upon American thinking; unless each of 
us docs his part in counterattacking it, this bigotry will wreck the 
thing we call the American way of life. Each of us has his part to 
play in this struggle. To us is given the task of combating this 
dangerous un-American philosophy; ours is the privilege of de- 
fending in our communities those ideals of Americanism for which 
we are all fighting. 



COLLEGE COUNSELING FOR THE WAR VETERAN 
J. Richard Toven 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines who are being returned to civilian 
life are keenly alive to the advantages of further education and 
training They have seen the opportunities that arc open for college- 
trained men and jvomen to advance to positions of responsibility in 
the armed forces In fact, according to the report of the American 
Council on Education, 70 per cent of the graduates of officer can- 
didate school came from the ranks of the college trained, although 
less than 12 per cent of those in the armed forces have attended 
college. 

One of the most effective methods of helping these veterans to 
adjust to civilian life is to provide them with an educational pro- 
gram that is especially designed to meet their needs Federal and 
State funds are now available for this purpose. Also appropriate 
Federal agencies are providing adequate care for the physically and 
mentally handicapped veterans Therefore, those for whom the col- 
leges will have to make provision will be, for the most part, fit to 
participate in normal college lifetind activities. They will, however, 
look to the colleges to help them to adjust themselves to civilian life 
and to find the means of earning a satisfactory living. For that 
reason their educational programs must be of a more obviously 
practical nature than would be the case under ordinary conditions 
Of course this does not necessarily mean that the liberal arts should 
be omitted As a matter of fact, surprisingly large numbers of re- 
turning men and women arc asking that such courses be made an 
integral part of their educational programs, because they are con- 
vinced that cultural courses arc valuable to them. 

The college counseling program has to be designed to meet the 
special practical needs of the veteran. All the known facilities for 
counseling and guiding that can serve this practical end must be 
available whenever and wherever necessary. The task of the conn- 
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selor in carrying out such a program is to develop the aptitudes and 
abilities of the veteran so that he can be assured of a reasonable 
measure of success in his chosen vocation or profession in the short- 
est possible tune. 

At the outset, the counselor must help the veteran to formulate 
and clarify his vocational and educational objectives In doing so, 
he will have to remember that veterans are mature beyond their 
years as a result of their war experience and that they must therefore 
be treated as adults and not as returning school boys. This maturity 
of the veterans poses a special problem for institutions of higher 
education, for they will have to make provision not only for veterans 
of college level but also for those of high-school level who require 
further secondary education but who are too mature to fit into the 
high schools. 

According to the estimates of Government authorities., more than 
50,000 men and women are being discharged each montli from the 
armed services. This number will increase as the war progresses. A 
great number of these veterans will want to continue their college 
work, and therefore trained personnel must be available m our 
educational institutions to help them readjust themselves to aca- 
demic life. 

The counselor chosen for this work must be trained in the basic 
principles of guidance. He must be able to cope with the special 
problems that each veteran is going to present, and he must be able 
to see problems from various points of view. He must be so sure of 
the value of his work that he inspires confidence m the veterans who 
consult him. As part of his background, be ought to be conversant 
with educational and vocational opportunities and trends. Above 
all, he should have experience, foresight, wisdom, and integrity 

No two counselors ever employ exactly the same techniques, but 
the experienced counselor will avail himself of those techniques that 
he has found to be the most effective. However, no matter what 
technique is used, the counselor will find that the facts and evidence 
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he lias to consider in each case are essentially the same. He must 
take into account the war experience, vocational choices, achieve- 
ment in high-school and college, results of the tests administered in 
the armed forces, personality, certain attitudes and interests, marital 
status, economic status, and the data available from outside agencies 
The demands of the interview will determine m each case the order 
of importance of these data. Also the counselor will stress the data 
which are of greatest significance m the case under consideration 


The Wor Experience 

Since his war experience constitutes the veteran’s immediate back- 
ground, the counselor will naturally find out all he can about it as 
soon as possible With tactful questioning, he will gain much help- 
ful information, especially if the veteran is willing to talk about his 
war experiences and about their impact on his ideas of life. If his 
outlook on life is basically sound, the counselor can go on to the 
next step in the interview. If, on the other hand, his attitude betrays 
bitterness and resentment, the counselor must begin his work by 
building up a well-balanced philosophy of life 

Much valuable information can be gained fiom the veteran’s dis- 
charge certificate and service record. The state of his health is in- 
dicated by the type of discharge he has been given. It is important 
for the counselor to know the physical condition of the veteran, for 
this will determine to some extent the kind of education or retrain- 
ing the discharged service man or woman should be encouraged 
to undertake. The service record indicates the nature of the veteran’s 
activities while a member of the armed forces It lists any education 
he has been given in service schools or through the Armed Forces 
Institute. This education must be evaluated for credit towaid ad- 
mission to college or toward possible advanced credit, and it must 
bear considerable weight m any educational plan that he works out 
for the veteran 
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Vocationol and Professional Choices 


Because the veteran who returns to college is primarily interested 
in education as a means of gainmg a congenial livelihood and is 
interested to a lesser degree only in its cultural aspects, the tradi- 
tional college curriculum will have to be modified for him. Unlike 
the ordinary student, he has visited other parts of the world and has 
developed clear-cut ideas as a result of discussing his plans with 
otlier men and of having plenty of time to “think things out” for 
himself. He is greatly attached to these ideas, which are strength- 
ened in his mmd because he has seen for himself the advantages 
that accrue from good “practical” traming. 

In planning his postwar education, the veteran wants to bridge 
the gap from war to peace and wants to be assured that he can earn 
a satisfactory living as a result of his additional educational experi- 
ence. All too often he brings in to his counselor vocational and pro- 
fessional objectives that cannot be achieved because they do not 
conform to his aptitudes and to circumstances. In helping him to 
come to common-sense decisions m these matters, the counselor 
must examine and evaluate his whole record. It may be necessary 
to give him aptitude and achievement tests in order to convince 
him that he has not made a suitable choice of a vocation. Then the 
counselor has to encourage him to think m terms of a vocation in 
which he has a reasonable chance of succeeding If, on the other 
hand, the veteran presents a practical and attainable choice of voca- 
tion, It is possible for the counselor to do a superior job of guidance 
because he can take full advantage of the veteran’s cooperation m 
working out a sound retraining program. 


High-School and College Achievement 

Veterans who seek admission to college fall into three classes* 
those who have not completed the high-school course ; those who 
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have graduated from high school, and those who have one term 
or more of college work to their credit. 

Those who have not completed their high-school courses present 
a special problem, especially if the course of retraining they wish 
to take demands high-school graduation as a prerequisite. Because 
they are older than ordinary high-school students and particularly 
because they are too mature to fit into the adolescent atmosphere 
of the high schools, they will have to be given the preliminary train- 
ing they need in the institutions in which they are to get dicir higher 
education and training. High-school graduates present few difficul- 
ties in gaining admission to colleges. However, some of them will 
lack certain required units or will not meet the high-school pattern 
demanded. In such cases, the colleges should be willing to modify 
their admission requirements or should permit veterans to make 
up deficiencies while pursuing their courses. College students, who 
have been discharged from the armed services and who wish to re- 
turn to continue their courses, should not present any special prob- 
lems in orientation and adjustment. Their records will show that 
they are capable of college work 

In dealing with these problems, the counselor must place ade- 
quate emphasis on school or college achievement if he is to aid the 
veteran aright in the choice of a career. High achievement indicates 
that the veteran can take advantage of training and of further edu- 
cation at college level Low scholastic achievement indicates to the 
counselor that the veteran should not choose careers that involve 
“book learning.” However, tliese are no more than general indica- 
tions, and veterans will provide many exceptions to any general rule. 
The theory of individual differences is an important guide in effec- 
tive counseling; consequently, exceptional cases can be readily rec- 
ognized and so can be dealt with effectively. The counseling of these 
three groups of veterans must be done carefully and sensibly if ex- 
service men and women are to make the most of their educational 
opportunities. When interviewing them, the counselor must direct 
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them in such a way that they will select careers that will offer them 
a reasonably full measure of success 

Tests Administered in the Armed Forces 

Men and women in the armed forces are given so many intelli- 
gence, aptitude, and personality tests that veterans tend to be test 
minded They or their comrades have been assigned to special duties 
or have been transferred to other localities on the basis of these tests 
and of interviews that followed the testing Hence, they know 
from their own experience that such tests can be highly valuable. 
Consequently, when they return to educational institutions, they 
usually expect to be tested and examined anew. They want to be 
told which curricula they should take and what their chances are 
of success in further education. They are particularly interested in 
finding out what vocations and professions will give promise of 
greatest success for them when their individual aptitudes and abili- 
ties, together with postwar employment opportunities, are taken 
into consideration. For these reasons, colleges and other institutions 
of higher education must be prepared to administer all sorts of tests 
which the veterans may request, or to which they may look for in- 
formation o£ importance to them m choosing vocations or profes- 
sions. 

The counselor, therefore, must be sufficiently familiar with the 
field of educational testing to take advantage of the data furnished 
by the armed forces tests. He must also be prepared to outline a 
senes of tests for each veteran and to interpret the results. The data 
provided by all these tests should constitute a valuable body of evi- 
dence for the counselor in his task of advising the veteran as to his 
educational program. 

Personality 

Personality plays an important part in the selection of a vocation 
or profession for the veteran. Objective tests are not usually effective 
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in measuring personality traits, but nonetheless, personality is a 
most important factor in determining which vocation the veteran 
should select. His war experience has crystallized many of his per- 
sonality traits, and no further development of them can be expected. 
In each case, the counselor must decide whether tliis abnormal 
maturity will prove advantageous or detrimental to the veteran m 
the calling he has selected. The counselor’s own experience will 
show him tlie importance of finding a career that is in harmony 
with one’s personality. At the same time, he should make use of 
personality tests so he can get a true and complete picture of the 
individual he is advismg. 

Attitudes and Interests 

The veteran’s mental attitude toward life differs strikingly from 
that of the man or woman entering the service. He has had to put 
aside his plans for life, and in the armed forces he has had to learn to 
follow orders without question. The result of this has been that fre- 
quently he has become somewhat categorical in his decisions Also, 
while he has been in service, there have been changes of a funda- 
mental nature in the social and economic fabric which have ren- 
dered his pristine ambitions unattainable. Factors such as these have 
caused him to change his aims, but at the same time they may have 
left him with a feeling of bitterness and discontent. 

It is, of course, the task of the counselor to examine and evaluate 
the veteran’s attitude toward these problems he must face. If that 
attitude should be found unsatisfactory in any way, the counselor 
must set to work to change it. If he finds that the veteran’s interests 
are obscure, he must help to clarify them so they can be taken into 
account in the formulation of his educational and vocational objec- 
tives. 

Marital Status 

Marital responsibilities frequently complicate the plans for re- 
training the veteran. If he is single, the problem is simple If, on the 
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other hand, he is married, financial considerations enter into the 
picture. In addition, the attitude of his wife must be taken into 
account. The counselor will have to assist him in all sorts of prob- 
lems that are sure to arise from the fact that he is a married man The 
satisfactory solution of these problems is of the utmost importance, 
and frequently the sanity of the counselor’s advice will make all the 
difference between success and failure of the plans for the education 
and retraining of the veteran. 

The Economic Problem 

Adequate financial assistance for him to re-establish himself m 
civilian life is of first importance to the veteran It is possible that 
legislation already in effect will meet this problem satisfactorily. 
Moreover, special measures have been taken to care for veterans 
who have well-defined physical disabilities Also, in some States, 
the legislative authorities are contemplating the organization of 
free institutes to meet the educational and vocational needs of the 
veterans. In any case, it looks as if the financial problems of the 
veteran will be sufficiently met. 

The chief problem left for the counselor to face is that of working 
out a plan whereby the veteran with dependents can take advantage 
of the college educational program in the limited time at his disposal 
before he once more becomes the breadwinner for his family The 
counselor must be able to assist in drawing up workable personal 
budgets, and he may even have to aid in securing part-time employ- 
ment for the veteran so that he can carry out the educational pro- 
gram planned for him. 

Outside Data Available 

Federal, State, semigovernmental, and private agencies exist 
whose services and facilities are available to die veteran. Their serv- 
ices arc mostly of a specialized nature, but in most cases they will 
prove of inestimable value to the counselor m his work with the 
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veteran who wishes to gain further education and training. It is, 
however, vital for the counselor to have access to the aimy and navy 
records so he can be conversant with the specific information they 
contain. The Veterans Administration has organized an effective 
method for dealing with the physical and mental health problems 
that arise out of war service It is expected diat the counseloi will 
also be able to call on the American Red Cross, the American Le- 
gion, the various State rehabilitation sei vices, the Selective Service, 
the Army Emergency Relief, and other agencies for assistance in 
the counseling of ex-service men and women. Whatever the source, 
the counselor must be on the alert to take advantage of any informa- 
tion or assistance that will be of help to him in his work with the 
veteran. 

In all this, it is clear that the sound principles of guidance which 
have proved effective m student personnel work have merely been 
re-emphasized and modified to meet a different kind of student 
personnel problem The importance of the counselor in the vital 
work of advising the veteran is indicated by the very definition of 
counseling, which is to study the individual; to discover his apti- 
tudes, abilities, and capacities; and to aid in the process of expand- 
ing and developing his talents haimoniously so that he can become 
a useful and happy member of society 
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Some Factors in the Relation Among Private, Public« and Porochial Schools 

Stanley H. Chapman 

The presence within his own community of three school systems 
—private, public, and parochial— has given many a private citizen, 
parent, taxpayer, and social scientist reason for speculation. No 
attempt will be made in this paper to review the voluminous litera- 
ture, which IS predominantly in the fields of education, religion, 
and popular writing. Neither will any attempt be made to go be- 
yond a few selected factors in the relationship of the three school 
systems. Focused upon the church, or parochial school, the treat- 
ment will be primarily concerned with ecological analysis, follow- 
ing the leads provided by Davie, Kennedy, and Martin ^ Special 
point will be given, for one community, to the observation by Scud- 
der Mekeel that the precipitate of special aspects of our culture 
called education, which is entrusted for transmission to specific 
institutions, is not turned over in all societies to the same type of 
institutions.’ 

New Haven, Connecticut, was founded in 1638 by a party of 250 
from Boston who hoped to establish a commonwealth based upon 
commerce and tlie Bible The original settlers included a preponder* 

^ Professor MnunceR Davie, m "The Pattern of Urban Gromh,'^ Studies w the Setetice of 
Society t G P Murdock, cd, (New Haven Yale University Press, 1937), pages 153-162, has 
studied the cliaracienstics of the New Haven cornmunity and has described homogeneous 
areas which have served as the basis of intensive ecological study of the city by himself and 
others, 

Professor Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy^ in "Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarnage 
Trends inNcw Haven, 1870-1940," The American Journal of Soaology (January 1944), 
Voi 49, pages 33 ^-S 40 > bas reformulated and given concrete content to the phenomenon 
observed by others, that there is arising a triple American Lultiarc Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant 

Professor R, R Martin, in "The ChuiLh and Changing Ecological Dominance/' Sociology 
and Social Research (January-Fcbruary 1941), Vol, 25, pages 246-257, posits a functioning 
concept that deserves confirinatory study 

^"Education, Child-Training, and Culture," The American Jownal of Sociology {May 
1943); Vol 48, page 676, 
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ance of skilled workmen and farmers with their families. They 
were led by the Rev John Davenport, a dissenting priest of the 
Church of England, and Theophilus Eaton, a wealthy merchant 
who fancied the New Haven harbor and had visions of establishing 
a trading center. The chief men of the colonists were well-to-do 
merchants from London “ 

In 1638 the single school m New Haven was kept that the boys 
of the colony might learn to read their Bibles, write English, and 
parse Latin. It is to be presumed that such eramently practical entre- 
preneurial settlers had some interest, however slight, in elementary 
arithmetic for the God-fearing keeping of accounts Public instruc- 
tion was not provided in elementary subjects for girls.* 

Since the tune of the first schoolmaster, education has become 
secularized. The first school was controlled in the same indirect way 
as the beliefs of church members: the teacher himself was held to 
account for his own orthodoxy before the church fathers. In 1650 
the Hopkins Grammar School opened for boys, without regard to 
faith. Two years later, the original colony school closed its doors 
In 1728 tuition at Hopkins was refused to all but children of Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian parents. Free public education dates 
from 1676, in compliance widi a 1644 enactment of Connecticut 
(which colony State absorbed the hitherto independent colony of 
New Haven), that every township of fifty householders maintain 
a teacher for all children who might go to him for instruction in 
writing and reading.' 

Today there are three classes of schools m the city: free, nonsec- 
tarian public schools, tuition-charging private schools generally 

^ E L Hcermancc, T/ie Connecticut Guide (Hartford Emergency Relief Commission, 
1935), page 25, H W Odum and H E Moore, Ameitcan Regionahsm (New York Henry 
Holt and Company, 1938), page O Shepard, Connecticut, Past and Present (New York 
Alfred A Knopf, 1939)1 

*E E Atwater, Histoty of the City of New Haven to the Present Time (New York 
W W Munscll and Company, 1887), pages 1^7-148 

®/M , pages 151, ;6j 
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Without religious coloring; and church or parochial schools, which 
are limited to Roman Catholics.' 

At present, the dominant elementary and secondary system is 
public. It represents the success of the civil practice of government 
as opposed to the religious, the aristocratic, and die minority It is 
dependent, in its present state, on the continued ascendancy of the 
civil point of view, which places citraenship upon a different plane 
from religion and social class Any change in the relative advantage 
of state, social class, and church will disturb this adjustment, 

The proportions of the three systems can be roughly judged by 
an examination of the tax-exempt real estate owned and utilized 
by each. In 1941 the Grand List (die property roll) of the City of 
New Haven based upon 1940 real-estate holdings totaled $256,501,- 
135, including $139,850,499 of statutory exemptions of various types. 
All exempted school real estate totaled $10,101,220 Exempted 
church buildings, by way of comparison, came to $5,871,570; all 
exempted church-owned real estate, $8,829,803. 

The church holdings are but a small percentage (3 9 per cent) of 
the total property of the community, and even in the exempt cate- 
gory churches ate not very prominent, ranking quite secondary to 
schools and other public property. Indeed, Yale University alone 
claims a tax exemption of more than $68,000,000, or nearly eight 
times as much as all church property and nearly seven times as much 
as all the schools Exemptions comparable to that enjoyed by church 
property were for schools, New Haven municipal services, ceme- 
teries, and Yale University The over-all picture of the exemptions 
IS as follows: 

“ Aldicugh the number and proporUofts bail changed by the lime the data of this study 
were obtained (1941^19^3), there were, in 1939, 51 public schools, 10 private, and 10 
parochial New Haven Chamber ot Commerce, Economic and Jndtfspial Stnccyt Nctif 
Hauen, Connecticut (i939)t pag^cs 1 06-107 
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Exemptions for schools; 


Private Hopkins Grammar School 

Public New Haven Public Schools 

Parochial Catholic 

$ 382,400 00 

7 > 578 , 905-00 

2,139,915 00 

Total 

$10,101,220.00 

Exemptions on City of New Haven facilities 

Fire Department 

Police Department 

Parks 

Schools (as above) 

$ 518,525 00 
269,075.00 
i 3 > 352 > 990 .oo 

7 . 578 ) 9 O 5 ' 0 o 

Total 

$21,719,495.00 

Cemeteries 

930,265 00 

The Housing Authority of the City of New Haven 

2,301,010.00 

Yale University 

68,660,905.00 

All church-owned tax-exempt real estate 

8,829,803 00 


Educational property tlius stands in descending order • public, paro- 
chial, private. 

In terms of financial support, this means that m 1942 the com- 
munity as a whole contributed to the support, through real-estate 
taxes, of one private school (out of the ten), all public schools, and 
all fifteen parochial schools The public schools alone received full 
financial support from tax funds, the others were merely relieved 
of their tax burden The enrolled pupil beneficiaries of such in- 
directly subsidized education in private, public, and parochial 
schools at the beginning of the academic year 1941-1942 numbered, 
respectively, 143, 25,084, and 4,271, making a public tax-exemption 
subsidy of roughly $2,674 pupil in private school, $302 in public, 
and $501 in parochial The figure per Hopkins Grammar School 
pupil appears superficially to be disproportionately high. It can, 
however, be written off against tlie historical implications of the 
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school and the educational prestige entailed by its presence in the 
city. 

Ecological analysis of the church-school property is significant 
The basis of this analysis will be the ecological areas (twenty-five 
in number) described by Professor Davie, which have come in the 
literature of New Haven study to be known as Davie Districts (here 
called merely Districts), and which are further classifiable into 
seven District Types." 

A. Upper class residential 

B. Upper middle-class residential 

C Lower middle-class residential 

D. Lower class residential 

E. Business 

F. Industrial 

G. Yale University 

The first four District Types have scaled relationship; the last three 
are merely descriptive. 

In applying this analytical material, it will be well to bear in mind 
the insistence of Elin Anderson that the significant church distinc- 
tions are between Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant, She has written: 
"Only the three major divisions into Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish still retain a philosophical justification. The original issues 
which determined men to select one sect or another have been more 
or less replaced by social or economic distinctions.”" Ruby Jo Reeves 
Kennedy has particularized this observation in her summary state- 
ment: 

The increasing intermarriage in New Haven is not general and indis- 
criminate but IS channeled by religious barriers; and groups with the same 

*A ux-category classification is used by G E Evans, ’'Social and Geographical Distnbu- 
non of Dispensary Cases of Rheumatic Fever in New Haven,’* R/tettmatIc Feve^ tn 
Haven (New Haven Science Press, 1941), pages 93-108 A four category classification is 
used by M R, Davie and R J Reeves m ^’Propinquity oE Residence Before Marriage,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, Januafy 1939, Vol 44, pages 504-517 

L AiRierson, We Amemiins (Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1937), page 7B 
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religions tend to intermarry. Thus, Irish, Italians, and Poles (Catholic) 
intermarry mostly among themselves, and British-Amencans, Germans, 
and Scandinavians (Protestant) do likewise, while Jews seldom marry 
Gentiles,*” 

New Haven’s 112 churches are made up of 13 Jewish, 24 Catholic, 
69 Protestant, and 6 other churches (a church group that has no 
significance for us here and may be considered as roughly equiva- 
lent to Protestant). Of the Catholic churches active in 1942, the 
first was founded in 1848, the newest in 1938. The accompanying 
table gives their district and District Type distribution, the value 
of tax-exempted school real estate and of church property Sixteen 
churches own school property. The Catholics show a more varied, 
more consistent, and fuller inventory of real estate than any other 
church group. Every church own its quarters. Of the five non- 
Roman Catholic churches, “ only one owns school property listed 
separately from church property The discrepancy between Roman 
and non-Roman Catholic holdings, generally, and schools, spe- 
cifically, reflects the difference in length of residence and economic 
success; this is true of both denomination and constituency. 

The significance of land use and land value lies in the outstand- 
ing, unique, Catholic interest in schools. The table lists only the 
school real estate proper, omitting the convents that house the teach- 
ing nuns and fathers, reserve land intended for future educational 
purposes, and properties whose educational use docs not have an 
equivalent in the municipal public educational system. The 1920,735 
of exempted operating school property, roughly 42 per cent of the 
$2,182,825 churches, has an interesting distribution: i per cent in 
district type A, 6 per cent in B, 69 per cent in C, 20 per cent in D, and 
4 per cent in G. Remembering that there is one school in district 
type C that does not appear on the grand list in such a way as to 
enter the above analysis, it is clear that the concentration of Catholic 

*" op. at,, page 339. 

” The Catholic Church Group in New Haven is taken to comprise the Greek Eastern 
Orthodox, Russian Eastern Orthodox, Syrian Eastern Orthodox, Uniatc Roman Catholic, and 
Roman Catholic 
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Tax-Exempt Chuhch and School Real Estate of the 
Catholic Church Group, bv District and District Type 

Dutrret Number of Church Property School Property 

Per 


Type 

Churches 

Number of 

Churches Valuutson 

Nntfiber of 

Churches Valuniton 

cetit 

I 

A 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 


II 

B 

2 

2 

$ 208 j 145 00 

2 

$ 46,305 00 


III 

C 

I 

I 

104,940 00 

I 

159,260 00 


IV 

D 

4 

4 

289,990 00 

3 

156,710 00 


V 

D 

- 

- 

— 

- 



VI 

D 

2 

2 

110,420.00 

r 

38,565 00 


VII 

C 

I 

I 

115,805 00 

I 

80,000 00 


VIII 

C 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 


IX 

C 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 


X 

B 

I 

I 

7,725 00 

- 



XI 

C 

I 

I 

171,55000 

I 

48,250 00 


xii 

C 

4 

4 

310,780 00 

2* 

224,860 00 


XIU 

D 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 


XIV 

B 

3 

3 

162,355 00 

I 

4,935 00 


XV 

C 

i 

1 

12,575 00 

- 

— 


xvr 

B 

I 

1 

0 

0 

- 

— 


XVII 

A 

I 

I 

122,920 00 

I 

7,550.00 


XVIII 

B 

- 



- 

— 


XIX 

C 

- 

- 

— 


— 


XX 

C 

- 


— 




XXI 

c 

1 

1 

92,505 DO 

1 

120,000 00 


XXII 

B 


- 

— 

- 

— 


XXIII 

E 

- 


— 

- 

— 


XXIV 

F 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 


XXV G I 

Total 24 

DtstriU Type Sumimty 

I 

24 

256,915,00 

$2,182,825,00 

I 

14* 

34,30000 
5920,735 00 



A 

I 

I 

$ 122,920 00 

1 

$ 7,550 00 

01 


B 

7 

7 

594,42500 

2 

51,240,00 

06 


C 

9 

9 

808,155 00 

6* 

632,370 00 

69 


D 

E 

F 

6 

6 

400,41000 

4 

195,275 00 

20 


G 

I 

1 

256,915 00 

I 

34,300 00 

04 

Total 


24 

24 

$2,182,825 00 

14* 

^ 920, 735 00 

100 

• Only fifteen parochial schools are 

included here of the sixtccr 

1 appearing on the grand 

list, for the sixteenth 
XII, District Type C, 

IS listed without 

separation from the church property It is in 

District 
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Group school investment is in the lower middle-class residential 
area, that the district types display a relative concentration down- 
ward from C rather than upward. 

The particular significance of this residential class distribution 
under discussion here is that it draws clearly discernible social and 
economic lines in regard to the investment in the Catholic children 
in New Haven. Compared witli the distribution of investment in 
purely church property, it is particularly interesting, for that prop- 
erty also has its greatest concentration in type C, but has a relative 
concentration upward, rather than downward. In the cases of both 
school and church property, district A has the slightest representa- 
tion. To complete this comparison a term analysis of the attendance 
by district and district type at both public and parochial schools 
would be necessary. 

The expense of the parochial-school system, upon wliich figures 
are not available, may be assumed to be proportionately even greater 
dian the parochial-public tax exemption of $501, $302 per enrolled 
pupil, for the system is relatively small and enjoys fewer of the 
economies available to large-scale educational enterprise. 

In view of the table breakdown of churches and church schools, 
one IS justified in positing that parochial schools follow Catholic 
churches, which in turn follow Catholic population Martin” has 
put It thus: “The church is of little consequence in determining the 
community spatial pattern.” He also offers three indices of dom- 
inance that could profitably be examined by extended collection 
of data and further analysis. 

The concept of church group (Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant) 
takes on meaning, after even so superficial a review of parochial 
schools, and fits into the pattern described by one of the country’s 
leading lay apologists for the Roman Catholic Church ” Dr. Schuster 

Op at , p 257 

George N Schuster, “Panorama of the Catholic Mood/* Common Gtotfiid, Summer 
Vol ly pages 6q> 6i 
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describes “tlie psychical cloister inside which the individual Catholic 
perforce dwells . . . hedged round by sacrament and ceremonial, 
custom and command ” He describes the normal cleavage between 
the Catholic and his fellow citizen as “likely to be most marked 
when social or ethical problems are under discussion ” This he ex- 
plains by saying that “in each case the reasoning is based upon phi- 
losophical or religious assumptions that those reared in other creeds 
often do not comprehend.” 

This separatist tendency is evident in the initial 1941-1942 en- 
rollment of public and parochial schools (respectively 25,084 and 
4,271). It may be termed religious minority self-consciousness, re- 
flecting the national minority history of the Catholic Church group 
m New Haven. The Irish brought Catholicism to the city and have, 
by becoming Americanized and retaming their faith, given it a 
native standing, m the same way that British colonists brought their 
Congregationalism, Episcopalianism, and other Protestant group 
denominationalism. Cadiolicism is, however, relatively young. It is 
the faith of much of the newer strains of immigration; Italian, Pol- 
ish, and other eastern European New Haveners who are non-Roman 
Catholics. As Schuster hazards and Kennedy proves, the Roman 
Catholic Irish are the marrying leaven and the faith pacesetters of 
the newer Americans. 

Some of the implications of the separatist function of the parochial 
school are discussed by an Insh-American in a semi-autobiographi- 
cal and realistic novel, the scene of which is a nearby Connecticut 
town 

Mamma didn’t want him to go to the parochial school anyhow because 
the Itids there were too fresh. All the kids from down the river (the 
wrong side of the tracks) . went to parochial school, and the Italian 
kids from over the bridge, Some of the hunkics and Polacks went there 
too They weren’t dressed nice and they were always fighting and mak- 
ing noise. 

“Thomas Sugrue, Swh Is the Kingdom (New York Henry Holt and Company, 1940), 
page too. 
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This IS an intimate reflection of the ecological analysis tliat has 
gone before 

The same tram of thought, although less well considered, is por- 
trayed in Evy Flittman, in A Tree Grows tn Brooklyn, who wanted 
to be somebody, whose first step in the process of making her 
children somebodies was to transfer them from a Catholic to a Prot- 
estant Sunday school. “She had gotten it into her head that tlie 
Protestants were more refined than tlie Catliolics”” Ecological 
analysis of the distribution of population, of churches, and of schools 
in New Haven would give pomt to her impression, as well as to the 
threefold characterization of schools in Jackson, Wisconsin, where 
“There’s no sorting out in fancy private schools, and plain public 
schools, and slum schools.”” 

This impressionistic assigning of Catholic schools to tlie lower 
class does not precisely square with ecological analysis, which finds 
one Catholic church in one of the two best residential districts in 
the city It does, however, bear some relation to the concentration of 
parochial schools. Without qualification, it does represent in objec- 
tive rephrasing a comment upon the social and economic implica- 
tions of parochial schooling. 

The classic role of the Catholic church and its schools in the proc- 
ess of Americanization is generally admitted by students of Ameri- 
can race relations. As many have pointed out, the parochial school 
contribution is of a new type of Americanism, a kind not at all 
synonymous with the traditional New England concept of Anglo- 
British citizenship as separable and independent from church ” 

A system of education is the most self-conscious institutionaliza- 
tion of a culture’s efforts to perpetuate itself. As Scudder Mekeel 
has written. 

BcLijr Smith, A Tree Grows m Brooklyn <Ncw York Harper and Brothers, 1943), page 
60 

” Craig Rice, Trial by Tury (New York Pocket Books Senes, 1943), page 135 

“ Andr^ Siegfried, America Conies of Age (New York* Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1927)1 page 23 
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Therefore, if we are to employ our educational system intelligently and 
successfully among peoples who differ culturally from ourselves, we shall 
have to keep several problems in mind The first and most important is for 
us to be absolutely clear m our own minds as to what we as the major- 
ity group are trying to accomplish, and why we have certain special 
objectives “ 

Since the Protestants and Jews do not maintain separate schools, it 
may be assumed that the public-school system represents their ma- 
jority point of view When, however, variant educational systems 
operate within the community, the question immediately arises: 
What culture is the whole community’s? Today the answer for 
New Haven is that the public schools, since they are in the majority 
numerically as schools and in terms of enrollment and families, 
carry the prevailing whole community culture. If and when the 
present minority parochial system gains numerical and compaj^- 
tive ascendency, it will be time to attempt a new answer. This would 
be doubly clear if the Irish and non-Irish church schools were com- 
pared, as repiesentative of the Catholic majority and minority 
groups in the city. 

If the relative majority-minority positions obtaining today were 
to be reversed, the answer would likewise bear corresponding re- 
vision Population adjustment, cliurch habits, and school practice 
Will have to continue in adjustment before the school picture of the 
next generation or the next half century can be analyzed It may 
be a picture in senes with the history of New Haven education, it 
may be one to demonstrate that new cultural balance has anived. 

The one characteristic of the New Haven school complex of the 
future that can be foreseen with any certainty is difference from that 
of the present day. The polite private school, the politically, .ocially, 
economically democratic public system, and the parish school pre- 
sided over by priests and nuns of Irish, Italian, and Polish back- 
ground — these in their clear-cut and dictinctive outlines can be 
counted upon to change 

^ ( 1 

Op at j page 680 



THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LOOKS AT ITS CRITICS 

George A. Retan 

For the past several years tliere has been an increasing amount 
of criticism of the apphcauon of the findings of educational sociol- 
ogy to common school practice Much of this has been called criti- 
cism of progiessiYC education, criticism of the activity movement, 
and criticism of child-centered education. This criticism has fre- 
quently given the philosophy of John Dewey as the source or inspira- 
tion of the criticized practices It may be true that many writers have 
quoted this philosophy in their justification of the practices they 
recommended. In the mam, however, a more critical examination 
0*^ '■he school practices and methods advocated would show that they 
are based much more on educational sociology than on pragmatic 
philosophy. Dewey’s work at Chicago, which was the outgrowth 
of progressive work abroad, was primarily a sociological rather than 
a philosophical experiment Thus, we may say that the criticism may 
be examined upon factual and sociological principles and that philo- 
sophical backgrounds may be ignored. Moreover, it is not under- 
stood as well as it should be that progressive school practice can be 
just as well associated with the idealistic philosophy as it can with 
the pragmatic philosophy. 

One of the typical examples of such criticism is the Kappa Delta 
Pi lecture, The Cult of Uncertainty, by Dr. I. L Kandel.' This lec- 
ture is a good example of the “ivory tower” criticism that quite en- 
rages practical schoolmen “Ivory tower” criticism may be defined m 
this ca^i as criticism that exhibits lack of contact with the thing 
criticized. Men in university chairs too rarely are acquainted with 
common schools outside the cities, such schools contain the majority 
of the children in school Dr Kandel’s book may be taken as typical 


^New’ ifk The Macmillan Company, 1943 
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Since It exhibits most of die inconsistencies or fallacies inherent in 
such criticism. 

One might write this article in a spirit of anger and ask some 
pertinent questions. The criticism is made that the product of our 
schools does not know American history as well as did the con- 
temporaries of the Clitics. Have such critics examined, side by side, 
Montgomery’s Stones of American History and the Barnes Ameri- 
can History, out of which children studied in the 1890’s, with a 
modern graded series put out by any of the reputable publishers, and 
such as the average school children of today study ? Such an ex- 
amination would, m itself, prove the claim foolish A more per- 
tinent question might be asked about the claim that schools today 
do not qualify youth to evaluate our republican institutions. One 
might ask about the teaching of a generation that sent youth out to 
organize political machines that do not allow teachers to give good 
citizenship training — only party training. But it is not the purpose 
of this article to indulge in such interesting, but perhaps unprofit- 
able, inquiries. The endeavor will be made, rather, to argue from 
well-established facts and principles, 

A major inconsistency m many of the attacks made upon schools 
today is that while some critics berate the lack of subject-matter 
command, shown by the graduates of the common schools, others, 
who are associated with these graduates in battle, give them extreme 
praise If the criticism of the product is to have weight, then cer- 
tainly It has no right to be considered apart from the praise The 
question becomes not one of determining whether the praise or the 
criticism is just, but of determining the relative value of the qualities 
that arc criticized and those that are praised Along with the criti- 
cism from army officers of a lack of reading ability and mathemati- 
cal abdity on the part of the draftees, several accounts from corres- 
pondents and from articles written by officers m the field deal with 
the conduct of members of our army who are graduates of the same 
schools as those that are involved in the criticism Forrest Davis, in 
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an article in The Saturday Evening Post, June 19, 1943, quotes Gen- 
eral Kenney, at that time Commander of the Fifth Air Force in the 
southwest Pacific, as saying, “I have, sir, the best damn air force in 
the world.” He says also, “The American is an adaptable cuss,” and 
he goes on to illustrate specifically how boys from the Bronx, Boston, 
or an Indiana farm met the terrible fighting conditions of the 
jungles of the Solomons with initiative, courage, and, what is more 
important, intelligence. General Kenney ends his comment with 
this statement: “They make me proud of their generation ” In a 
similar article. Captain Thomas L. Gatch of the battleship South 
Dakota gives credit for the showing of his battleship in that marvel- 
ous sea battle in which it won immortal glory to the boys who were 
just out of school, who had never expected to go to war, and who, 
eighteen months before, had had no sea experience One could 
quote article after article similar m tenor paying tributes to the 
initiative, the courage, and the mtelligence of American youth. It 
would be utter folly to say that the school deserved no praise for the 
training of these young men. 

A second inconsistency in Dr. Kandel’s argument, and in similar 
arguments, is an utter disregard of the growth of American schools 
in the past thirty years and of the change in the type of youth at- 
tending the schools. When the author was supervising principal of 
■a small-town high school, shortly after W orld W ar I, it was common 
practice not to allow individuals who had difficulty in reading and 
arithmetic to go into high school Only ten per cent of the possible 
college population of the country went to college. The high schools 
of Pennslyvania at that period succeeded in holding on the average 
less than seventy per cent of the eighth-grade pupils ^nd graduated 
a very much smaller percentage.* The high school wanted to deal 
only with the cream of youth Today, in the same section of Penn- 
sylvania, the high schools have expanded many, many times It is 

* George A Retan, The Holding Power of High Schools in Pennsylvania New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, unpublished master’s thesis, 1933 
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common practice for a town high school to hold over ninety per cent 
of the eighth-grade population and, even in rural districts, a com- 
paratively large percentage of the eighth-grade graduates get into 
central high schools for a period of from two to four years. In. Penn- 
sylvania in 1941, the ninth grade was almost one hundred per cent 
of the eighth grade; almost fifty per cent of the number that entered 
school in 1929 graduated from high school in 1941 The school had 
to keep the child, previous to the outbreak of the war, until he was 
seventeen years of age regardless of hts mental ability and his ca- 
pacity to deal with abstract subject matter. In other words, it is 
absolutely unfair to apply the same standard of average accomplish- 
ment to a high school of 1920 and to a high school of 1940. The 
high-school principals in our better schools make an effort to adapt 
the curriculum and instruction to die capacities, interests, and 
abilities of these poorer pupils who cannot possibly deal with the 
abstract subject matter that is found in the college entrance course. 
Would the critics refuse such pupils the opportunities of our high 
schools and revert to the continental caste system of secondary edu- 
cation? 

It is just as unfair to say, as Dr. Kandel does, that a high-school 
teacher of today has to teach too many subjects and is too poorly 
prepared. The certificate the writer of this article holds and on 
which he did high-school teaching “back when,” is one which is 
still good m any high school in Pennsylvania and which entitles him 
to teach German, Latin, all sciences, all mathematics, all social 
studies, etc. To teach in any of these fields today requires from eigh- 
teen to thirty semester hours of college preparation in addition to 
a similar number of hours m education. As a matter of fact, stand- 
ards are being increased so rapidly that there is real danger that the 
small high school will be forced to shut up because it cannot employ 
a sufficient number of properly certified teachers to meet the State 
requirements. It may be true that our high-school teachers are not 
sufficiently well trained. But, certainly the average high-school 
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teacher in the average high school in 1942 was very much better 
trained than was the same teacher back in the “golden age” of the 
critics. If not, then we had better scrap the schools in which many of 
the critics teach. 

Again, It is unfair to lump the graduates of the common schools 
and high schools of all the States, to take the average, and then to 
blame all the schools for the poor showing of the average and the 
poorer pupils In Georgia, m schools for whites, only thirty per cent 
of the second grade get into high school while in Pennsylvania the 
hgure IS ninety per cent. A fairer question would be; How do in- 
ductees of the schools of California and New York State compare 
with the inductees of Georgia and Alabama ? The answer to this 
question would throw more light on the question of what education 
today is accomplishing. 

The inconsistency in very much of the criticism of schools is based 
on the false assumption that there is at the present time a con- 
siderable number of radically progressive schools. It is very unfor- 
tunate that so little discrimination is made between the phrases, 
progressive schools and progressive methods It is quite possible for 
a school to be really progressive in its methods and curriculum and 
yet be far removed from the progressive school which the “ivory 
tower” critic has m his mind when he writes of children doing what 
they want to do and studying what they want to study. As a matter 
of fact, the number of principals and superintendents who are 
progressive in their personal philosophy is much smaller than the 
average college professor imagines. At a recent meeting of some 
two hundred principals and superintendents, after a talk by Harry 
Elmer Barnes exposing some of the glaring faults in our social and 
economic organization, it was quite evident from the lack of ap- 
plause, and from the comments heard, that the audience was exceed- 
ingly conservative. The principal, who has been reared in the 
old-type conservative school system, is not going to emerge over- 
night as a radical progressive, even though he may have taken grad- 
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uate courses at progressive universities. Many thousands of teachers 
throughout the country are employing in the schoolrooms more 
progressive methods and practices than their administrative officers 
would approve of. Many other thousands are prevented from doing 
this by less liberal administrators But the percentage of schools that 
has abandoned the basal textbook, grade organization, and subject- 
matter class schedules is very, very small. 

There is, however, a growing body of young teachers who have 
recently come from our State teachers colleges and universities, who 
have become convinced of the greater importance of right attitudes 
than of factual knowledge. The classic expression of the sociological 
point of view is found in Knowledge for What by Robert S. Lynd.' 
Those in education, politics, and economics who wish to return to 
the “golden ages” of McKinley and Coolidge would do well to 
ponder his analysis of our culture. The old education, just as much 
as the pragmatism criticized by Kandel, did not know for what it 
was educating. The idealist at least has a goal in sight, and the edu- 
cational sociologist has reason to believe that he has a method that 
is superior to the old individualistic competitive classroom pro- 
cedure. 

Our culture is a group product. Education in any real sense is a 
group process resulting from group pressures. When Margaret 
Mead applies the principles of education in a primitive tribe to class- 
room methods in modern schools, she is on much sounder psycho- 
logical and sociological ground than are the exponents of the Euro- 
pean tradition of a classical learning. The critics of education ignore 
the very obvious fact that in our present-day culture the school is 
the only agency that can take over many functions formerly left to 
the family and the neighborhood group. To do tins, the school must, 
as far as possible, set up an environment in which the child meets 
social pressures directed toward the inculcation of social qualities 
that make for group progress. 

*Princcton‘ Princeton University Press, 1939 
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Democracy cannot be taught in a vacuum It is not a result of 
drill and factual mastery. No one denies that the facts of American 
history are very important and that our heritage teaches a magnifi- 
cent lesson to American youth. But if the child learns all about 
democracy and freedom but lives in an atmosphere of absolute 
authority with no opportunity to learn self-control or self-disciphne, 
the lesson is wasted If, in school, the child has no participation in 
group organization, administration, or control, what sort of citizen 
will he be ? These observations are indeed platitudes, but, like many 
others, they are very slowly comprehended in their practical applica- 
tions Those of us in school who deal with )unior-high-school coun- 
cils solving problems of class disorder, with a fourth-grade class on 
the floor in the art room painting a mural inspired by theur study of 
India culture, with a first grade inspired to language use by a trip 
to the park where they watched the squirrels, deal with children 
participating in group learning, in social process, in social pressures 
Learning, with these children, involves more than mastery of the 
facts utilized. The pupils learn the facts; never doubt that. But they 
also learn, through participation in group activities, initiative, lead- 
ership, and intelligence. They are happy in their work; school is 
a pleasant place in which to spend the day 

The teacher in the elementary school and junior high school 
cannot understand all the sound and fury about philosophy of edu- 
cation. Those of us who are idealists go on serenely in our faith and 
use progressive practices and Gestalt psychology because they seem 
psychologically sound and socially good. We do not consider that 
we cannot teach tlie child to have faith in ultimate values just as 
well, or even better, than by obsolete methods. W c believe that ideals 
are dynamic in conduct and strive in our socialized method to devel- 
op worthy concepts and inculcate such ideals as social experience 
has clarified. More we cannot do. Religious teaching is not per- 
mitted, even if desirable. To change methods to fit new conditions is 
not to worship change The idealist does not deny change except in 
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ultimatcs. perhaps even democracy is not an ultimate, even though 
the use of ultimate values would much improve our present repre- 
sentative democracy. 

Finally, then, teachers in elementary classrooms are utilizing pro- 
gressive methods because they give results and because they help to 
solve the difBciilties inherent in a situation in which all children 
stay m school. These teachers give standaid tests; they know that 
their children are working up to capacity. They deal with the emo- 
tional misfits coming from the modern American home and salvage 
a good percentage of the cases They study dieir community prob- 
lems and utilize them in building a curriculum, but they under- 
stand as fully as the critics that these contemporary problems have 
a background in the social heritage to which they must be related. 
They do not allow children to do what they wish when they wish, 
but provide a working environment in which children are happy 
and m which they share a normal group life 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE BROKEN HOME ON 
ADOLESCENT ADJUSTMENT 

Paul Torrance 

Most of the studies that have been reported on the influence of the 
broken home appear in the field of juvenile delinquency. Here 
many other factors complicate the picture — poverty, ignorance, 
feeble-mindedness, poor general environment, and many others — 
and in them the real influence of the broken home has not been clear. 

It IS noticeable that few of the studies dealing with this problem 
have been concerned with normal school adolescents. Since it is 
generally recognized that delinquency flourishes during early ado- 
lescence and drops off near the end of adolescence, this seems to be 
an important phase of the entire problem. If boys and girls can be 
brought safely through this period, their chances of getting along all 
right seem to be good. The present study was undertaken with the 
purpose of investigating the incidence of problems among adoles- 
cent boys from broken homes, as compared with adolescent boys 
from normal homes, and with the hopes of finding some implica- 
tions for their problems iii secondary schools. 

The population of the survey was 514 adolescent boys enrolled 
at Georgia Military College foi the 1943-1944 term. As this is a com- 
bined high school and junior college, the age range covers the entire 
range of adolescent development. It is an essentially military school 
and its enrollment comes chiefly from the upper middle class. Here 
such factors as poverty, gross ignorance, feeble-mindedness, and the 
like have been eliminated and any differences may be mbre clearly 
charged to the broken home situation 

It was found that 144 or 40.5 per cent of 356 boarding students 
were from broken homes. In the total enrollment of 514 there were 
182 or 35.5 per cent from broken homes The type of broken home 
found most frequently, contrary to what is usually reported, was 
that broken by the separation or divorce of the parents with 45.6 
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per ccGt of tlic cases falling into tliis category. In 37 9 per cent of the 
cases one parent is dead and m 3.9 per cent of tlie cases both parents 
are dead. Fathers in the armed forces number 12.6 per cent, most 
of them being officers. 

In order to compare the behavior and adjustment problems of 
these boys with boys from apparently normal homes, each of these 
182 boys was paired with the first boy on the alphabetical roster With 
the same LQ. and approximate chronological age with no duplica- 
tions being made. Both groups were then analyzed on the basis of 
records, reports, and the many objective observations possible in 
such a school program, The problem areas considered were: re- 
tardation in school, acceleration beyond normal age, under achieve- 
ment, overadiievement, behavior problems, social problems, health 
problems. The average I.Q. of the two groups was 104.5 so for prac- 
tical purposes this factor may be considered “normal ” 

When the broken-home group was studied alone, the area in 
which the highest occurence of problems resulted was for retarda- 
tion in school and emotional problems, with. 96 indicated in each 
area. The emotional problems in oniy a very few cases were con- 
sidered serious, but in each case there had been some observed or re- 
ported evidence of unusual emotional upset or tension or emotional 
instability. Frequency in other areas were: underachicvcmcnt, 71; 
social problems, 67; behavior problems, 40; health problems, 15; 
dishonorable discharges, 15, and no problems, 23, 

When this group is contrasted with the paired group, the greatest 
difference occurs in the area of serious maladjustment resulting 
in dismissal ; iliere were 15 in tJus category and none from the paired 
group and only two others from the remainder of the total school 
population. The broken home group showed 2.4 tunes as many 
cases of retardation as the paired group, i 8 times as many accele- 
rated, 3 times as many cases of underaclucvcmcat, 1.83 times as 
much overacliievement, 2.1 times as many exhibited behavior prob- 
lems, r.3 times as many emotional problems, 1.3 times as many social 
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problems, and 3.75 times as many health problems. There were 2.5 
times as many in the paired group for whom no problems were 
recorded as in the broken-home group. The average I Q was, of 
course, constant, but the average grade for the year showed a slight 
difference: 76.8 per cent for the broken-home group as compared 
with 79 per cent for the paired group. 

The group from broken homes was then studied for the incidence 
of problems according to types of broken homes. This data indicates 
that in general the boy whose parents are separated or divorced is 
most likely to present the greatest number of problems, with the 
boy whose parents are both dead coming next The greatest amount 
of unusual grade placement occurs whereboth parents are dead. The 
highest rate of retardation, however, prevails among boys whose 
parents are separated or divorced, and most of the overachievement 
where one or both parents are dead. Boys from homes broken by 
separation or divorce by far present more behavior problems and 
practically all of the dishonorable discharges come from this group. 
There are no very significant differences as to emotional problems 
but there seems to be a somewhat higher rate indicated for boys 
whose fathers are now in the armed forces, especially if he is over- 
seas. High rates arc also shown for the group whose parents are 
separated or divorced and whose parents are both dead. Those likely 
to be bothered by problems of social adjustment come from homes 
broken by separation or divorce or by the death of both parents. 

The 182 boys from broken homes were divided into equal groups 
according to age. No very great differences were shown, but in every 
area considered there was consistently a greater frequency of prob- 
lems observed for the younger group and practically all of the 
seriously maladjusted resulting in dismissal came from this group. 

Both of the groups were analyzed for certain personality char- 
acteristics. In the broken home group 46 per cent were considered 
by observers to have exhibited evidences of lack of self-control; 76 
per cent, self-centeredness; 56 per cent, exaggerated tendencies to 
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anger , 29 per cent, depression ; and 31 per cent, lack of sensitivity to 
social approval When compared with the normal home group it ap- 
pears that the characteristic more likely to be shown by the broken- 
home boy IS an exaggerated tendency to anger which is 4 1 times as 
great for this group as for the paired group. Three and eight-tenths 
times as many were adjudged as showing self-centeredness; 3,7 
times as many, lack of sensitivity to social approval; 26 times as 
many, lack of self-control, and 2.3 times as many, depression. 

The data were next studied for the coincidence of problems with 
the incidence of problems in each area As might be expected, the 
boy whose behavior required his dismissal was adjudged to have 
problems in the greatest number of areas (in 5 9 of the 7 areas on 
the average) Those with health problems have problems on the 
average in 4.4 areas. Of probably greater significance is the large 
number of areas (4.2) m which problems in other areas are coin- 
cident with behavior problems. Since no one can fail to recognize 
these cases as they persistently break school regulations, this should 
prove helpful to counselors in identifying boys with other problems, 
probably underlying problems It is also of almost equal importance 
to recognize that the boy who is underachieving is likely to have 
problems in other areas (35) and here again such cases can be ob- 
jectively identified by the use of grades and aptitude test scores. In 
view of this fact, the prevailing custom in many schools of calling 
in students who fail is probably justified, provided, of course, the 
ensuing interview goes far enough to get at the real difficulty. 

An analysis of individual cases seems to indicate several impor- 
tant principles in dealing with boys from broken homes. First, in 
many cases of abnormal behavior in boys from broken homes, the 
difficulty can be clearly traced to the broken home and its origin can 
usually be dated from the time of the “split.” Recognition of this 
sometimes helps the boy achieve greater insight into his problems. 
Second, most cases where there is normal mentality and a normal 
body seem to readjust at least during the years of later adolescence 
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if not almost immediately upon transferral to tKe environment of a 
military school. Those least likely to succeed are those witli ex- 
tremely low I.Q.’Sj extremely poor physical development, physical 
handicaps, psychopathic personalities, and tliose whose attendance 
at a military school is opposed by one of the parents, especially if 
there is any kind of joint control. The greatest unsettledness is likely 
to occur at the time of the split” but is usually gradually relieved 
In a very large number of cases the irritant that causes the malad- 
justment IS removed and adjustment comes comparatively easily 

Since the indications ai e that boarding schools are now faced, as 
has probably always been true to a lesser extent, with tlie problem 
of the adolescent from the broken home, and since the public schools 
may expect a substantial increase in this type of problem, it is well 
that we face the problem and sec what adjustments can be made. 

First, let It be recognized that there are certain features inherent 
m die system of the military school and many other types of board- 
ing schools that do facilitate the adjustment of the adolescent from 
the broken home. A list of such features would include: its fair 
and impartial discipline, its democratic nature and lack of discrimi- 
nation, its 24-hour-a-day, y-day-a-week program; its history and 
tradition and emphasis upon a philosophy of life; its provision for 
regular hours of study, eating, sleeping, recreation, etc ; the large 
number of opportunities afforded for the development of responsi- 
bility and leadership, and the attainment of independence. The 
fact that It removes the boy from an undesirable environment to a 
vigorous wholesome one is also m its favor. Not all, but some of 
these features can be incorporated into the program of the public- 
school system. For example, there is no reason why public schools 
could not arrange to make available their playgrounds and gymna- 
siums after school hours, on week ends, and vacations. In many 
cases this would mean the substitution of these healthful, satisfying 
activities in the place of idleness and bad companions. 

Many of the changes or improvements that this study seems to 
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indicate as essential have been recognized as important or needed, 
but in actual practice very little has been done about it so far as can 
be ascertained from reports from all over the country. One of the 
first of these that seems clearly to be indicated is an enlarged per- 
sonnel program and a better trained personnel staff to assist these 
boys and girls to achieve insight into their problems and provide 
the counseling that would ordinarily be supplied by the home. Such 
a personnel program should give attention to mild emotional and 
social problems probably through psychotherapeutic counseling 
by competent counselors. 

A second need clearly indicated is the need for better and more 
adequate programs of sex education, as it is not reasonable to expect 
the broken home to do a very good job m this area. This might go 
so far as the introduction of courses at the senior-htgh-school and 
junior-college level on education for marriage to include choosing 
a mate and the like, or at least to the extent of the integration of such 
material in regular school courses. 

Other suggested improvements and changes would include: an 
extracurricular activity program that really works and which has 
a definite part in the whole school program; a program of retrain- 
ing in the basic skills before the ill effects of the retardation can be 
overcome; a more complete social program; a more flexible curricu- 
lum; and more positive and direct cooperation with local young 
people’s organized groups All students would of course benefit 
from the development of these features but they seem to be more 
intensely needed by the adolescent from the broken home, as the 
home that is not broken is more likely to fulfill some of these needs 
There definitely seems to be a need for more research on this 
problem with the use of more objective measures of personality by 
some insttument such as the Minnesota Maltipkastc Petsonaliiy 
Inventory Self-rating scales and teacher-rating scales might also 
shed light on the problem. There also needs to be made some longi- 
tudinal studies of adolescent development with follow-ups of later 
success for boys and girls from broken homes. 



HUMAN FACTORS IN RECONVERSION 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 

The fears that are a part of unemployment and insecurity keep 
reminding us of human factors that are a part of reconversion and 
demobilization. As a result, Congress is considering proposals to 
expand unemployment insurance. The War Production Board is 
absorbed vn plans for shifting industry quickly to peacetime pro- 
duction The army has announced its general program of an orderly 
and equitable release of some men (the number to be determined 
later) after the fall of Germany. And industrial personnel men pre- 
pare for the inevitable tensions and problems that come with large- 
scale personnel dislocations 

Meanwhile, there is disagreement and uncertainty regarding the 
extent of postwar unemployment. Estimates have run as low as 
1,000,000 and as high as 15,000,000 unemployed These conflicting 
estimates are bewildering unless one realizes that the postwar period 
will have many phases. There will be a period after “V-E” day, 
another after “V-J” day, and then the swing into full peacetime 
economy Even with the retention of a large armed foice on sea, 
on land, and in the air, even with planned conversion of war in- 
dustry to peacetime uses, even with the adoption of a most ambi- 
tious program of public woiks, there may still be 10,000,000 men 
and women faced with unemployment for some time. How much 
and how long are the questions that present the greatest challenge 
to American economy — business, labor, and government — since 
our existence as a nation. 

Government officials have reported that the end of the war in 
Europe would mean a 35 per cent cutback in war production In a 
recent issue of the Survey of Cuitent Business, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, S Morris Livingston presents a series of 
estimates showing the effect upon our economy of a one-third re- 
duction in the output of combat munitions Such a reduction would 
be equivalent to 4,200,000 workers, or about 10 per cent of the total 
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nonagricultiiral -working force. Approximately 2,000,000 additional 
men may be released from the armed forces This makes a total of 
6,20o,ooopersons who represent the potential increase in unemploy- 
ment. 

Not all of the youngsters, oldsters, and women who have tem- 
porarily joined the labor force as a war measure will probably with- 
draw An additional 500,000 are expected to return to the farm or 
become self-employed Unemployment will doubtless be avoided 
for 1,300,000 by reducing die number of hours of those working 
overtime After allowing for the above factors, however, there 
would still remain about 3,400,000 persons who require jobs. 

Mr Livingston estimates that within six months 2,400,000 can be 
absorbed in the trade and service industries and m plants that re- 
quire little reconversion because they have continued to make prod- 
ucts similar to those produced in peacetime. On the basis of these 
estimates, the total increase in the number of unemployed would 
approximate 1,000,000 If these estimates prove to be correct, the 
magnitude of the problem of placing those laid off fiom war jobs 
will be much smaller, at the time of the termination of the war in 
Europe, than many persons have feared. 

To achieve this relatively satisfactory state of affairs, however, it is 
important that policies be adopted that will speed the resumption of 
commercial production. Throughout his analysis, Mr. Livingston 
emphasizes the importance of expediting transitional adjustment 
Thus, he points out that “the number actually given jobs in addi- 
tional production for civilians would obviously depend on the de- 
lays encountered m converting productive facilities." Similarly, 
since this will be a regional problem, with surpluses of labor existing 
in some areas while scarcities prevail in others, the relative mobility 
of workers will be important 

The mam problem of unemployment, of course, will arise when 
war production is virtually eliminated with the final termination of 
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hostilities with Japan. At that time we shall have almost complete 
demobilization and reconversion. The measures instituted during 
the months following the defeat of Germany, however, will sub- 
stantially affect the magnitude of the unemployment problem in the 
later period. Such measures may also determine a pattern for busi- 
ness, labor, and government to follow in later months. 

The significance of our social policy on the size of the total labor 
force, and consequently the unemployment residual, is indicated by 
the possibility that several million withdrawals from the labor mar- 
ket might occur if we have a program of government subsidiaries 
for expanded educational opportunities, increased old-age coverage, 
and higher benefits, and more liberal family allowances or income 
tax reductions for dependents making it possible for some women 
to return to the household who otherwise might not do so. 

In any event there is a clear indication that the human factors that 
arc a part of the reconversion period will be many and varied. The 
uncertainties as to continued use of government-owned facilities, 
the radical change in the type of labor force, the dilution of super- 
visory management, the application of “seniority” principle with 
“ability clauses,” race tension, and veteran’s preference are some of 
the issues that will torment the industrial personnel officers. Some 
steps can be taken at once to prepare for “V-E” day and “V-J” day 
tasks. Employment estimates can be made, personnel policies can be 
clarified, procedures for layoff and downgrading can be determined, 
}obs can be classified and evaluated. 

The re-employment of war workers in industries producing 
civilian goods will call for training There is some expectancy that 
many industries producing war goods will return to production 
that will utilize the single skills of many war workers. Many in- 
dustries, and especially local plants of large industries which have 
shifted their operations during the war, may not return to the manu- 
facture of prewar lines. A large segment of war workers desiring to 
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remain in industrial employment may have to undertake less skilled 
work, or relocate where a single skill may be in demand, or be re- 
trained in new skills needed by local industry. 

It is important too that all who return to civilian employment be 
prepared for gainful occupations in agriculture, distributive or 
service trades, and self-employment. Possibly agriculture will ab- 
sorb its lost workers more readily than any other field m the early 
stages of reconversion. In the field of the service trades, however, 
there is a crying need for trained workers Automobiles, radios, 
washing machines, electrical and mechanical devices of all kinds, 
homes, stores, business buildings, railroads, and almost all such in- 
dividual business equipment and properties are m dire need of 
maintenance and repair 

A reasonable expectation would be that in the postwar era the 
service trades would grow apace as has been the case since the First 
World War War workers trained for the service trades might rea- 
sonably anticipate relatively permanent employment in such voca- 
tions. This would contribute immeasurably to social stability and 
economic productivity. Mass production and distribution to meet 
the demands of all Americans will increasingly put efficient distri- 
bution at a premium. Individual workers in the highly competitive 
distributive trades will need training to assure their ability to make 
an economically valuable contribution Well-trained workers in the 
distributive trades may look to profitable continuity of employment 
in an expanding field for several years. 

Many communities have long established adult and continuation 
educational programs conducted through the local public schools. 
These programs have been either locally financed m their entirety, 
or have been financed upon a basis of the community supplying at 
least fifty per cent of the funds under the George-Dean and Smith- 
Hughes Acts. More recently, training programs and facilities have 
been expanded under the federally financed Vocational Training 
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for War Production Workers, Rural War Production Training, and 
Engineering, Science, Management War Training programs Ex- 
perience of past years, coupled with more recent war worker train- 
ing programs, places local community leadership m a position to 
appraise its own prospective situation intelligently. 

According to the G. I. Bill of Rights every veteran with reason- 
ably good schooling who went into service before he was 25 or who 
can show any interference with his education is entitled to a year m 
college. The Government will pay up to $500 for his tuition and fees 
for the school year, and $50 to $75 a month for his living expenses. 
Longer service entitles him to as much as four years in college, study- 
ing straight through the calendar year, if he wishes, so as to get a 
full college course and two years of medicine, law, or graduate study 
in addition. 

The cost of college and university education, then, is no problem, 
and the veteran need only decide what to study. He already has in 
sight the widest choice of courses the colleges have ever offered. 
Most of the colleges are shaping courses and programs to fit the 
needs of four groups of students from the armed forces. These 
groups are high-school graduates without college training; those 
who entered high school, but did not finish; college students; and 
college graduates. Some colleges will provide short refresher courses 
and others will invite veterans to take full-time work looking to- 
ward professional competence and certification. 

Nearly 4,000,000 high-school graduates went into the army and 
navy immediately after graduating from high school or after work- 
ing a while. The veteran in this group is as much as four years be- 
hind in his studies. But he can catch up. With sufficient length of 
service, he may equip himself in two to four years to be a radio 
engineer, a businessman, a doctor, or a lawyer. In some colleges, he 
can train for a skilled mechanic’s job or a post in business in a year 
or less 
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Much has been said about the “square peg in the round hole” as an 
indication of the need for better vocational guidance and placement. 
There is reason to believe that it will be one of the human factors 
that must be considered in the reconversion period Much needs to 
be done toward getting ready to do this job properly We shall need 
to use such psychological implements as are available but we cannot 
hope that aptitude tests and interviewing will be sufficient. Better in- 
formation about specific jobs is badly needed. This calls for job 
analysis, job specifications, and techniques for appraisal of skills and 
temperament required. Then, too, we need more information about 
the occupational outlook in terms of community areas, types of in- 
dustry, and seasonal variations. 

Vocational guidance often must be done in terms of a particular 
community or area General information about new developments 
m plastics, possibilities of airline freight, and machine-tool industries 
for the Orient does not ofier specific help to the young man who 
must work out his life career in Tulsa, Oklahoma, or Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania. Likewise, such general information is of no real help to the 
man or woman who is released from an ordnance plant or shipyard 
Such persons need specific help as to appropriate job opportunities, 
training facilities that are available, and the resources of commu- 
nity, industry, or government that may be utilized at once 
The guidance and placement of men and women from the armed 
services will present some unusual and difficult situations Some of 
the young men in the armed services never held a job before they 
went into the army or navy They have had little or no understand- 
ing of business and industrial operations. Yet they had a varied and 
active service experience in which life has been lived intensely in 
some instances and very drably in other instances The routine and, 
ofttimes, uninteresting demands of a business or industrial job may 
be irritating. 

In the case of young men who have been serving as commissioned 
officers in the Air Corps, with pay and allowances far beyond what 
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they would have made in a civilian job, there will be other problems 
of adjustment which will affect their attitude toward the job and it 
may seriously affect their family situation. Life as first lieutenant in 
the Air Corps is far more interesting and it provides more income 
than the job usually held by a twenty-five-y ear-old in a business or 
industry. Men must be matched with jobs in terms of temperament, 
attitude, and experience pattern as well as in terms of work skills 
and abilities. 

In the first step, vocational guidance must be concerned with the 
evaluation of vocational interests and goals in the light of possi- 
bilities for reaching such goals. Sometimes personnel or guidance 
officers must work toward changing these to more appropriate in- 
terests and goals. It must also be concerned with making men and 
women aware of the opportunities and requirements that are a part 
of the whole ‘'world of work ” Then, too, vocational guidance must 
be done with full recognition that the occupational outlook shifts 
from year to year and from community to community. Flexibility 
rather than specificity must be taken into account 

When Bell discusses the community m Matching Youth and Jobs 
he says; 

One of the most striking of these facts is that the community is con- 
stantly changing, Specialists in occupational reseaich are especially fond 
of two phrases — ^"fluid social matrix” and “changing occupational pat- 
terns ” Besides having a pleasant professional ring, these phrases arc 
packed with meaning for all the agencies involved in the occupational ad- 
justment of the present and future generations of young workers This 
social order of ouis is a moving, inconstant fluid thing And likewise the 
occupational disti ibiition of the working population is subject to endless 
alteration and often unpredictable change Thus, it is impossible for the 
progressive administratiors ol a social or economic program to lake it for 
granted that yesterday’s lealities exist today or that today’s lealities will 
exist tomorrow There are few eternal venues in the labor market. 

It is not in the bioad economic, industrial, and employment prob- 
lems however that educators and sociologists must be chiefly con- 
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cerned. The millions of Americans whom we glibly refer to as the 
“working force” or the “armed services” are not just statistics. They 
are not simple cogs in a huge industrial or military machine. They 
are human beings, each with manifold personal, social, and voca- 
tional adjustments that must be made in terms of a peaceful society. 
Family problems, ]ob problems, emotional, health, recreational, 
home, educational, and social problems — all these and many mote 
will be bound up in die decisions that each one will have to make. 

And whether he fought diis war in Kansas City or Italy, in San 
Francisco or m Iceland, in Pittsburgh or in the Solomons, in Detroit 
or in India, his adjustment problems will be of about the same com- 
plexity. The American way of life puts a premium on the individual 
—on the "human factor” — and in the complexity of problems, ten- 
sions, and activities which will come with reconversion and de- 
mobilization, personnel officers must be ready to apply wisdom, 
understanding, and sympathy to the men and women who will be 
dislocated and in need of help. 



CLASSROOM COMMUNIQUES 
Conwell Dean Higgins 
Introduction 

An historian of the American Revolution might carefully con- 
sider and weigh the implicauons of the reactions of Colonial adoles- 
cents to that war. In considering the effect of the war upon the 
schools of that day, one might prefer the original impressions of 
school children to the statements of generals or members of the 
assemblies. The same may be true for the Civil War. In this report 
some observations of a very few adolescents on World War 11 are 
given. These statements indicate something of the effect of the War 
upon themselves, as pupils in the school and as family members 
This glimpse of the, pupils’ reactions to World War II elicited from 
only a limited number of children can no more reveal this war’s 
effect upon the nation’s children than can a cursory examination of 
a sand grain reveal the extent and character of Miami Beach, 

During the school year of 1943-1944, John W. Park, superin- 
tendent of schools in Albany, New York, appointed a War Records 
Committee. This group was charged with the task of collecting, 
organizing, and preserving material that may reveal the effect of the 
war upon the schools, as well as material that may indicate the ex- 
tent of the war effort in the schools. 

One particular phase of the committee’s work was to determine 
possible behavior and personality adjustment on the part of the 
pupils Each tcaclier in the system assisted in the work by answering 
a series of questions on pupil adjustment. This report deals entirely 
with the efforts of one teacher to learn how the war influenced the 
thought and work of pupils m two high-school biology classes. The 
pupils numbered fifty-one and ranged in age from fourteen to 
seventeen years. The questions presented to the pupils were con- 
cerned with (i) the child in school, (2) the child and personal re- 
straint, (3) the child at work, and (4) the child and his friends 
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There has been no revision or editing of tlie children’s comments 
because a smoothing of expression or correction of grammatical con- 
struction might alter or obscure the pupil’s responses. 

The Child in School 

The children were asked to describe any changes they may have 
observed in the content or presentation of subject matter and any 
changes in their attitude toward school 

Seventeen pupils noted little or no change in content or presenta- 
tion of subject matter. One child remarked. 

My teachers, I believe, still teach the same as they did ten years ago, 
there has been no effect on my school work, as far as I can sec. The war is 
never brought up except, maybe, once in a while m Social Studies, 

Thirty-four pupils specified instances in which class discussion or 
activities were related to the war Social studies was mentioned with 
a greater frequency than any other subject A typical reply follows. 

We talked about the war in Social Studies, and the class gave more at- 
tention to the present war than to the ancient Romans , . 

As an activity of a language class, one pupil related this fact* 

Wc are sending German story books and pieces of literature to the Ger- 
man prisoners interned m America 

The content of the health classes was modified by the war as indi- 
cated by this assertion • 

In He.ilth class we discuss all the new drugs and medicines that have 
been used in this war. 

That the war effort was used as an incentive, goad, or whip by at 
least one teacher was suggested by several comments. One statement 
was: 

One teacher reminds us every time we do not do our own woik th.u we 
are loafing while our boys are fighting in distant lands. 
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Specific and minute illustrations of the practicality of subject mat- 
ter may have dissolved the evident skepticism of the pupil who 
wrote; 

School subjects and war History is supposedly good for teaching us to 
be better citizens in the future, how to live peacefully without war How P 
Tell me I In English, if we learn English grammar, we can be better sol- 
diers, so it*s said French is supposedly useful in the Army. How? except 
in a very few branches — translators? 

Such questions may well challenge teachers to carefully appraise 
their subject material before justifymg content on the basis of use in 
particular situations. 

Children's Attitude toward School 

Several pupils (seven) made no comment on their attitude to- 
ward school, others (seven) stated their attitude was not affected by 
the war while a like number asserted that their schoolwork had 
suffered One pupil explained his changed viewpoint in this wise: 

My interest in school has definitely decreased because I have been used 
to doing more work in school but now it is left up to us to do more at 
home. And we find sometimes it is better to work and make the money 
and forget about school while the war is on. 

Emotional unbalance may be suggested by the statement: 

War movies and radio stories affect my thinking and I can’t keep my 
mind on my school work because it’s (the war) constantly on my mind 

Nearly sixty per cent of the pupils felt that they were giving more 
attention and had more interest in schoolwork because of this dis- 
aster that has come upon us. 

The basis of increased interest in school may be a plexus of self^ 
interest, relatives in the service, patriotism, and postwar opportu- 
nities. These varying motives are evident in these statements 

The war has changed my ideas about school considerably because now 
that there is a war, m a few years I may be able to go into the service and 
the knowledge gained in school will help in a great way foi promotion 
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. . . with two brothers in the armed services, it kind o£ gives you an 
urge to help somehow. 

I liked school before the war. But now I don’t care for it so much as I 
can go and find a )ob and earn good money. Then I think to myself, 
“What will I do after the war is won with )ust a little education? ” Sol am 
going to complete my education and then compare myself with a girl 1 
know who left school. 

The teacher of the two classes judged that the responses of the 
pupils reflected rather well the interest exhibited by the pupils in 
their schoolwork. 

The Child and Personal Restraint 

Of the fifty-one pupils, twenty-eight reported that war conditions 
had not been responsible for changes in their freedom. One terse 
comment was: 

Still the same restrictions and discipline. 

One child explained: 

I don’t go out even though I can, because I think I should help my 
mother as much as possible. My father is in the Service. 

While the majority reported no change in restraints, sixteen de- 
clared that diey were more free than formerly. Just one child said 
that the parents were too busy to give any thought to his actions. 

That one parent avoided the “Thou shalt not . . . ” injunction in 
extending the amount of freedom is suggested by this statement: 

I am now able to go to the movies whenever I would like to, unless . . . 
I have gone once already that week. 

Most of the responses indicated that the children felt their greater 
freedom was due to their becoming more mature, and not due to 
this current upheaval. This point of view is shown by the response: 

I am less restrained, I am able to do more things that I want to. I have 
more clothes and money, not too much though. 

Several children (seven) asserted that their activities had been 
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curbed. Reasons for less freedom were given by two pupils. One 
remarked: 

I think my (free) hours have shortened because of more duties and 
more school work. 

One pupd expressed his thoughts with telegraphic brevity: 

Used to be my own boss, now bed at ten. 

Viewed as a whole, the pupils experienced very little easing of 
parental restraints, suggesting that the parents of these children 
were not too drastically upset by the war. 

The Child At Work 

Pupils who worked outside of school totaled thirty-five. These 
individuals worked an average of seventeen hours per week and 
earned an average of Jp 20. That many of the job opportunities were 
out of line with conditions during the 1930’s and due to the war was 
recognized by the pupil who wrote: 

Tile war has given me more jobs outside If the war should end tomor- 
row, I would have no job. 

A statistical breakdown of hours, pay, and type of employment 
was not made 

The Child and His Friends 

The pupils were asked, “Have you observed any changes in the 
behavior or emotional stability of your friends which may be ex- 
plained by the war?” 

Several (nine) replies were negative while two individuals no- 
ticed both favorable and unfavorable reactions on the part of their 
friends One third of the responses (seventeen) noted that their 
friends’ behavior or emotional stability had suffered as a result of 
the war No specific cases were discussed by the pupils, only gen- 
eralizations were made which are illustrated by the following: 
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Well, some oE the girls and boys have changed a lot, not better but 
worse, I think the uniforms are mostly the reason. 

Most boys about 15, 16, 17, adults, even large numbers of girls arc un- 
settled, have no idea about the future, I, myself, am very undecided. 

In contrast to the above replies, twenty-three pupils felt that their 
friends and acquaintances were becoming more serious and mature 
In this instance, a variety of reasons were suggested for tire change 
in outlook; these reasons included the desire to prepare for tlie 
armed services, the feeling of new responsibilities and consideration 
of the country’s future, and loss of friends and relatives. 

Yes, many boys I know have been working hatder to get fit for the 
service. 

. , affected because they live m a free decent land and they sometimes 
wonder if it will stay clean and democratic and hope their children will 
not have to go to war ” 

Conclusion 

In summarizing, the reactions of the boys and girls of the two 
classes are alone considered. Rash, indeed, would be the individual 
who attempted to characterize the effect of the war upon the pupils 
of even one school. 

A brief consideration of the responses leads at once to the realiza- 
tion that the pupils’ behavior and reaction was varied and contradic- 
tory. From the group’s experience, one may resolve a few generali- 
zations from the welter of diverse experience. It may be asserted 
that, as a group, the pupils worked harder in school, the pupils still 
experienced guidance from their parents, the children were wage 
earners, and the pupils’ friends were more serious 
The children were crossing the tenuous span to adulthood and, in 
certain instances, gave evidence that they were observant travelers. 
A qualified social prognosis might be this : The majority of the chil- 
ren, taking in stride the confusing maze of present-day stimuli, may 
well mature into citizens of merit and responsibility 
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Cm rent Conceptions of Democracy, by John R. Beery. New York. 
Bureau of Publications^ Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943,110 pages. 

It seems to the reviewer that Beery's exploration of the meaiimgs of 
democracy accepted by the members of a politically and socially oriented 
clcmociacy is a most significant contribution to education. From Heibeit 
Spencer to Alfred Zimmern the popular origin and practices of democra- 
tic feelings and practices and concepts have been recognized But seldom 
if cvei has any one gone beyond intuition and general observation to get 
at the facts, as the author has done 

Beery heie reveals the major points of agreement and disagreement in 
the interpretations of ordinal y people who use the word democracy Hav- 
mg established an instrument— three alternative questionnaire forms— 
for ascertaining what people believe that democracy implies, he tested 
graduate students in education, businessmen, essayists, evangelists of 
democracy, cooperativists, and farmers Unsuccessful efforts were made 
to get sufficient returns from labor leaders and from girl factory workers, 
but presumably the questionnaire form and the abstract natuie of the 
sentences and ideas presented were too unfamiliar to them. 

For those giotips whose i cferences were frequent enough to jfustify con- 
clusions a happily surprising consensus of agreement was found. 

“The large body of democratic theory on which the vast majoiity of 
the respondents are m essential agreement may be organized under the 
heads of respect for the individual, equality, reliance on intelligence and 
rational methods, liberty, faith in the common man as the source of 
power, and duties and obligations of the democratic citizen The dis- 
agreements were especially prevalent in the economic area and m the 
matter of practical applications of general principles 

.The existence of areas of disagreement implies the need for public 
discussion and consultation seeking to reconcile the opposing views The 
existence of inconsistencies m the statements approved by a given re- 
spondent implies the desirability of emphasis on an organized, compre- 
hensive, and consistent system of beliefs about democracy ” 

It is hoped that further research will follow the line here set out Ap- 
provable indoctrination m democratic ideas and attitudes might well in- 
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elude the widespread use of these questionnaires among American youths 
and adults. 

American Democracy and Secondary Education, by Kenneth D. 
Norberg. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943, 130 pages, 

Norberg presents the results of "a study of some tendencies and concep- 
tions of youth education m the United States ” He explores first the back' 
grounds of the problem, historical and contemporary; next, the current 
innovations in the secondary school; then two chapters presenting the 
case for a subject curriculum, espoused by ‘‘essentialists” and the chal- 
lenge of the “intellectualists,'^ respectively; and finally, his own evalua- 
tions and tentative program for the education of youth. 

For the most part, this wheat lias been well threshed by educational 
philosophers and practitioners before Norberg’s study was made, It 
would be too much to expect him to throw much new light on the 
problem. 

Nevertheless, he has made a real contribution to a sound orientation. 
His scalpel exposes the cloistered character of some ‘‘progressive” propo- 
sals and practices as freely and effectively as it does that of “essentialists” 
and medievalists 

This dissertation was prepared under the sponsorship of the depart 
ment of philosophy; it is not surprising that it deals with ideas. But it is 
regrettable that the writer gives little indication that he is familiar with 
actual practices of good high schools which in some aspects are so far in 
advance of the oft-quoted prophets of progressivism as to make his fears 
and reservations groundless. 

Like science and technology, school processes also are earned on m con- 
Crete social settings that affect not only the immediate ends to which they 
are employed but also the methods by which these instruments are modi- 
fied and improved (c£, page 99) In an empirical democracy, the school 
curriculum is so vivid that often neither philosophers nor teachers know 
It IS going on; a very few alert parents glimpse it and attempt to control 
Its excesses; youths themselves grasp much of its reality and significance, 
somewhat intuitively, but more by acceptance of the code of youth. 

To these young people the problems of “curriculum” that worry Nor- 
berg and those philosophers he quotes are just jobs to do to get credits so 
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as CO graduate — or at least stay m school. To youth, there are other goals 
of far more immediate and of far longer term importance! 

The Condition of Man, by Lewis Mumford. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1944, x 467 pages. 

This IS the third volume in Mumford’s series on human nature and 
culture, The others are Technics and Civilization and The Culture of 
Cities A rich history of religions, philosophies, scientific and technical 
trends, conceptions of life, love and work, domestic and social practices, 
aesthetic works and theories, psychological theories, political theories and 
practices Civilizations from the Greek era to our own are shown as a 
moving tapestry whose parts are marvelously interwoven and whose past 
practices are far from lost in the present. The philosophy underlying 
Mumford’s approach is a doctrine of organic humanism Mumford 
judges practices and theoiies in terms of their life-fulfilling or life- 
negating effect or possibility Work and love which fulfill the individ- 
ual through participation m the community (eventually the world 
community) are his standards. But the human personality itself is the 
highest of values to be achieved, and we must begin with this value in 
building a new world order. 

Personal Aggressweness and War, by E. F. M Durbin and John 
Bowlby. New York : Columbia University Press, 1939, 150 pages. 

The theory expounded in this book develops as a result of the logical 
tram of thought that war is organized fighting and fighting is a universal 
form of human behavior transcending the borders of humanity into types 
of mammals most closely related to the common ancestors of man and 
apes, and therefore the general causes of war are only to be found in the 
causes of %hting Since lighting is not continuous in time but reverts to 
consequent periods of peaceful cooperation, the problem resolves itself 
into how this peaceful cooperation is to be preserved against the universal 
tendency it has to culminate in periods of war. 

The causes of fighting are analyzed m their simpler forms in children 
and animals with the resulting deduction that the behavior of adults 
shows no improvement by comparison. In fact, recent world events are a 
clear manifestation that no group of animals could be more ruthless or 
aggressive than the adult members of the human race. The differences 
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between the aggression of primitive beings and adult men as suggested 
by the authors are that adult aggression is normally a group activity grow- 
ing out of political orgaiiizationsj economic classes, religious denomina- 
tions, or nation states, coupled with the powers of imagination and reason 
which the adult brings to the seivice of the aggressive intent. 

From the psychoanalytic point of view, the primary causes of adult 
aggression are identical with those of children and apes, There is no 
material change in character as the individual grows older, The aggres- 
sive child is controlled by some form of authority which produces further 
frustration, resulting in conflict m the child, which is the original source 
of aggressiveness in the adult. Characters are formed by a simple aggres- 
siveness that has been controlled but not destroyed 

Displacement, the transference of fear, hatied, or love from the true 
historical object to the second object, serves the individual by frequently 
resolving the confusion and strain of an ambivalent relation to a safer 
object Projection, on the other hand, consists in imagining that other 
individuals are really hke our own unrecognized and unaccepted selves, 
a mechanism which superimposes our own character upon others. Such a 
behavior mechanism leads to a form of paranoia in which not only the 
real but also the imaginary moral judgments and legal restraints are 
strongly resented Gioup life gives sanction to personal aggressiveness 
imbuing groups with destructive power, building up structures of intel- 
lectual reasoning, rationalizing impulses, and justifying hatred, 

The specific and most generally considered causes of war are treated at 
greatei length but along thought patterns as follows 

Capitalism as a cause of war is highly impiobable since it is an historical 
type of system not more than three hundred years old 

Class conflict and economic reasons are possible causes of war since 
both are co-extensive m time with war, the ruthless acquisitiveness of na- 
tions representing the emergence at the group level of primitive individ- 
ual behavior. 

Nationalism cannot be considered a theoiy but merely as a behavior- 
istic generalization It does not explain why groups become aggressive but 
presupposes that once a group is formed it will fight. The element of truth 
here is that war, since the triumph of aggiessive impulses will always 
manifest itself in a group form, and, since the great gioup organization 
of the age is the nation state, can be very logically due to nationaUsm 
Mr Durbin and Mr, Bowlby offer two possible solutions to the prob- 
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lem o£ how the prevention of war may be affected The first and extremely 
challenging proposal is that human beings be changed. The second, that 
their aggressiveness be restrained, would seem to be far less elusive. 

In their conclusion the authors maintain that war is endemic but not 
incurable as a disease of human society, and that the only possible pro- 
tection against war is a strong organ of collective security 

Rehabilitation of the War Injured, a symposium by William Brown 
Doherty and Dagobert D. Runes, ed. New York Philosophical 
Library, 1943, 684 pages. 

The National Council on Rehabilitation defines rehabilitation as “the 
restoration of the handicapped to the fullest physical, mental, social, voca- 
tional, and economic usefulness of which they are capable "The fifty-three 
subjects discussed in this book by recognized authorities in neurology 
and psychiatry, reconstructive and plastic surgery, orthopedics, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy, and vocational guidance consider pri- 
marily the restoration of the war injured to the fullest physical usefulness 
of which they are capable This symposium can be highly recommended 
to physicians and surgeons and physical and occupational therapists who 
are interested in the medical aspects of rehabilitation 

The Craftsman Prepmes to Teach, by David F. Jackey and Melvin 
L Barlow. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1944, 184 pages 

The skilled mechanic suddenly called upon to impart his know-how to 
a trade class wonders, a little fearfully, how to go about it. He may be 
directed to The Craftsman Piepates to Teach for help m planning his 
course; the principles of oiganization are so plainly put and so amply 
illustrated, m terms of shop subjects, that he may grasp them in private 
study. Blit the second and shorter section of the book, which undertakes 
to explain the techniques of classroom teaching and which is full of sound 
doctrine, is too heavily freighted with educational jargon to be intelligible 
to the mechanic and so will be useful only as a text m a teacher-training 
class. 

A Conception of Authority, by Kenneth D Benne, Pli.D New 
York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943, 227 pages 

All who are socially aware share with Dr Benne his concern with the 
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great problem of our era: How authority and the relationships growing 
out of authority can be developed m order to benefit both the individual 
and the society in which he lives. 

The author systematically reviews the literature of this subject and 
presents the thinking of scores of great and near-great sociologists, edu- 
cators, psychotherapists, and philosophers in admirably objective fashion. 
Yet, he does not hesitate to say that the authoritarian patterns in our rela- 
tionships must go if our society is to develop democratically; authority 
must be rooted in democratic method rather than in pressures created by 
individuals or self-interested groups. 

The Counseler's Approach to the Home and The Counseler's Inter- 
vten> with the Student, by Norman Fenton. California: Stanford 
University Press, 1944, 32 and 36 pages. 

The School Case Work Manuals I and 11 issued recently by Norman 
Fenton inject a practical note in the counseler^s field. Pamphlets such as 
these emphasize the most important factor in guidance : The understand- 
ing of the individual, a factor often submerged in the pressures of daily 
counseling . 

In The Counseler's Apptoach to the Home, procedures m developing 
satisfactory social history material are thoroughly analyzed and an outline 
for practical use is included. A sample case history designed to summarize 
material for use in treatment will preclude any tendency of counsclers to 
make hasty judgments upon insufficient background material. 

The Counsels Interview with the Student is a valuable manual that 
presents not so much a new approach as it does a re-emphasis upon the 
philosophy that guidance counsclers must retain as the integral factor in 
any school program. The student interview must* (i) consider the stu- 
dent problem from his viewpoint; (2) understand the student with a full- 
ness of knowledge; and (3) help the student in self-interpretation and 
treatment of his problem 

Both manuals furnish selective bibliographies for the inquiring coun- 
seler. The pamphlets are practical without ignoring theory, reasonable m 
suggestive procedures for the busy counselcr, and enlightening without 
being ponderous m matcrlait 
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THE YOUTH PROBLEM TODAY. AN EDITORIAL* 

“What have we gained if we win the war and lose our own 
children?” This vital question faces every community In spite of 
all the talk, some of it exaggerated, about increasing juvenile dclin- 
quency, there is evidence that the average American community 
IS not youth conscious. The interests of young people are usually 
placed second to many other considerations, such as institutional 
budgets, the convenience of school custodians, the pleasures of 
parents, conflicts and jealousies among community agencies, vested 
interests in jobs, and a thousand other adult concerns 

In few communities is there an over-all plan for meeting youth 
problems, which include not only juvenile delinquency but health, 
recreation, religion, education, and vocational adjustment In 
America, unfortunately, these problems have usually been attacked 
by thousands of scattered efforts with little attempt at integration. 
The result has been untold waste and duplication with a large part 
of the needs unmet. This has grown out of the individualism in- 
herent in the frontier stages of the development of any nation. It 
must be replaced by careful planning which will supplant wasteful 
and aimless competition with the posiuve advantages that come 

* Adapted from a statement prepared by Frederic M Thrasher for the American Women's 
Voluntary Services, a forward-looking organization interested in the national sponsorship of 
coordinated community programs for youth service 
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through expertness, cooperation, and integration of efforts in the 
solution of our youth problem. 

The development of the community council, whatever its exact 
name, is the most hopeful sign in this field A real community coun- 
cil, however, must not be monopolized by social workers whose 
approach to these problems is directed solely by technical consider- 
ations. To be effective, a community council must include represen- 
tatives of all social organizations in the community. This is the 
democratic method Anything short of this broad base of represen- 
tation is foredoomed to failure. Every important social force in the 
community must be harnessed in the interest of youth. 

An over-all plan to meet the problems of youth is indicated not 
only in the local community, but on a State-wide and a national 
basis. Thousands of individual communities have neither the in- 
terest nor the resources to organize and develop adequate programs. 
A State Youth Service Commission, attached to the Executive De- 
partment, promises to provide the stimulating, organizing, and 
research services that local communities need. Furthermore, a 
national group, representative of all youth interests, can serve as an 
over-all clearing house for information and may be able to provide 
expert field services to assist in State and local programs 

This issue of The Journal has been planned to cover some of the 
essentials of planning and practice m the field of coordination for 
youth service. In early articles are presented some of the principles 
and examples of different types of community programs designed 
to meet youth needs by coordinated community effort. Coordin- 
ation on the local level is considered first because of its primary 
importance. In the last analysis children and young people must 
have their problems solved in the neighborhoods and communities 
in which they live And the soundness of State and national pro- 
grams can only be measured in terms of their eventual impact upon 
the lives of young people in their local places of residence, school, 
play, and work. Dozens of other interesting programs and experi- 
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ments in this field are being earned on throughout the country, 
but only a few can be presented here. 

Next, examples are given of two State programs, one already 
developed in California, die other proposed in New York. Limita- 
tions of space did not permit articles on the contribution of the 
valuable State programs m Illinois and Michigan, both of which 
States have pioneered in this field. 

Finally, some consideration is given to the necessity for over-all 
plannmg on a national basis. 

Frederic M, Thrasher 


Part I. Coordination on the Local Level 

SOME PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMMUNITY 
COORDINATION 
Frederic M. Thrasher 

While public and professional interest in community coordin- 
ation for youth service has many roots, a major source of what has 
now become a widespread movement in America has been a deep 
concern on the part of many agencies and individuals for a more 
effective program aimed at the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and crime. Many of the earlier efforts at coordination frankly 
carried the words “crime prevention” or “delinquency prevention” 
in their titles or their statements of major purpose. More recently 
the trend has been to state the basic goals of these programs in terms 
of youth conservation or youth service, thus placing emphasis upon 
the development of a wholesome and constructive program for 
young people which would incidentally build morale for the “vul- 
nerables” or potentially delinquent and which could include special 
techniques for children and adolescents requiring more than ordin- 
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ary adjustments, while placing major emphasis upon serving fully 
the basic recreational and other needs of normal young people. 

In attempting to formulate some of the principles underlying 
coordination for youth service then, it is necessary to have two pur- 
poses in mind: First, the community program must be aimed at 
meeting the needs of normal young people, varying as they do 
in race, nationality descent, religion, mental level, and economic 
and cultural backgrounds; and, second, it must be so devised that 
the special needs of the so-called “vulnerables” and “pre-delin- 
quents” may also be met, preferably by techniques fully integrated 
and not necessarily apart from constructive programs planned for 
the average young people. 

American communities and the people who live in them usually 
resent the use of the word “delinquent” as applied to their children 
or young people, partly because they think it is a reflection upon 
their homes, schools, churches, and local governmental agencies, 
but also because there is a growing feeling that it is never the child 
who IS delinquent, but rather the parents, the institutions, the com- 
munity, or all three. Furthermore, it is difficult in individual cases 
to draw the line between the delinquent and the nondchnquent. 
Legally a child is delinquent or an adolescent is a youthful offender 
when so adjudged by a court. Nevertheless, the child or the adol- 
escent who commits the same act, but whose case is not handled 
by a court is technically an unofficial delinquent or offender In 
such cases his offense may be known only to family, friends, social 
agencies, the police, or indeed only to the child himself. It is quite 
likely, moreover, that all children and adolescents have committed 
acts for which they could be technically designated as delinquents 
or youthful offenders. These difficulties of definition give even more 
point to approaching these problems from the standpoint of youth 
conservation and youth service, rather than from that of the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency and crime. 

The socially disapproved conduct of young people, however 
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(including such acts as vandalism, stealing, patronizing the black 
market, rowdyism, drinking, truancy, sexual indiscretions, and 
many lesser and greater misdeeds) continues to be an acute prob- 
lem, whatever its causes and its rationalizations, even in commun- 
ities where the use of opprobrious epithets is most deeply resented. 
Any program of youth service, therefore, devised in these com- 
munities, “overprivileged” or “underprivileged” alike, should be 
especially pointed up to serve the needs of this critical group, while 
at the same time meeting its full obligation to the “normal” young 
people. 

Because of their primary importance, it is desirable to present 
first the principles underlying an effective program of delinquency 
prevention in the local community in order to make sure diat they 
are included in and reconciled with the broader principles of an 
integrated community program for youth service 

Scientifically minded students of these problems are well aware 
of the basic principles underlying a successful program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency, which aims at stopping the development 
of criminal careers before they get started These principles have 
been worked out in such programs as the coordinating councils 
on the Pacific Coast,* the area projects in Chicago,” the work of the 

^ Kenyon J Scucldcr, “The Coordinating Council at Work/’ Yearbool(_ of the National 
Probation Association, 1936, pp, 70-71 , Kenneth S Beam, “Coordinating Council Progress,” 
Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 1938, pp 308-326, "Coordinating Council 
Manual Mobilizing and Organizing the Community,” Community Coordiuaiion (Sep tern 
bcr-Octobcr, 1940), pp 1-22, A Guide to Community Coordination (Los Angeks Coord i 
Rating Council?, Incorporated, 1941)1 and numerous arliclLS on community coordination 
for delinquency prevention in Community Ccordination and The Coordinator (periodicals) 
The article by Hcman G Stark on p 435 in this issue of Tke Journal also touches on the 
work of the California coordinating councils 

* See Ernest W Burgess, Joseph D Lohman, and Clifford R Shaw, "The Chicago Arei 
Project," Yearbook of the National Probation Association, I 937 p PP 8-28, Clifford R Shaw 
and Jesse A Jacobs, "The Chicago Area Project" (mimeographed report), about 1939, 15 
pages, Fred A Romano, "Organizing a Community for Delinquency Prevention," Yearboof{ 
of the National Probation Association, 1940, pp 1-12, Edward Haydon, "Community Or- 
ganization and Crime Prevention," Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 19 P, 
PP 23-35 j and Clifford R Shaw, “Memorandum on Juvenile Delinquency,” Exhibit 4, pp 
540-547, Healings before U S Senate Sub-Commtttee on Wat time Health and Education, 
Juvenile Delinquency 1 (Washington, D C U S Government Printing Office, 1944) 
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Industrial Areas Foundation,' the United States Children’s Bureau 
delinquency prevention program m St. Paul, Minnesota,* the area 
projects of the Cleveland Group Work Council/ the Manhasset 
(New York) Youth Council/ and the current experiment taking 
place in East Harlem’ (a local area in Manhattan, New York City), 
as well as other numerous neighborhood and community programs 
throughout the United States.* 

Many of the principles underlying community programs for de- 
linquency prevention have been stated m the studies and reports 
made in connection with tlie above named projects. Some of the 
earliest pronouncements made along these lines are to be found in 
the literature of the coordinatmg council movement. A pioneer 
in formulating these principles was Harry M. Shulinan in his 
studies made for the Sub-Commission on Causes of the New York 
State Crime Commission from 1927 to 1930.’ In 1930 he pointed out 
the importance of organizing preventive work on a neighborhood 

^ See tesiimany of Saul D Alinsky in Hearings before U, S Senate Snb’Committee on 
Wartime Health and Educaiiont Juvenile Delinquency 2 (Washington, D C U S Govern 
menc Printing Office, 1944), PP t 577 ’'* 589 i Saul D Alinsky, Baste Crime Prevention 
(mimeographed report, 21 pages) , Saul D Alinsky, “A Departure in Community Organiza- 
tion," Proceedings oi the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies (January 1940), pp 
36-48, and Gretta Palmer, "Back of the Yards, Inc Coronet (November 1942), pp 55-60 
* Katherine F, Lenroot, "Delinquency Prevention through School and Social Agency Coor- 
dination," Educational Forum (November 1943), pp. 11-15, 

® Mildred S Esgar, "Area Projects in Cleveland," in this issue of The Journal, p 425 
^See Frederic M Thrasher, "Prevention of Delinquency m an Over Privileged Commu- 
nity," Proceedings of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies (April 1944), pp 96- 
106, Jay Jostyn, "The Manhasset Youth Council," in this issue of The Journal, p 417, 
and the Youth Council Year 1^44 (mimeographed brochure, which may be obtained 
at 25 cents from the Manhasset Youth Council, 36 Sound View Crest, Manhasset, NY) 

^ See this issue of The Journal, p 439 

Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Pi eventing Crime (New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1936), Yearboo\s of the National Probation Association, 1936-1944, Hearings 
before U S Senate Sub Committee on Wartime Health and Education, Juvenile Delin- 
quency I and 2 (Washington, DC U. S Government Printing Oflicc, 1944), publications 
of the American Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D C , publications of the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N Y , and publications of the Children's Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D C 

These studies are summarized in Crtnie and the Comnitimty, a Study of Trends in Crime 
Prevention by the Sub Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime (Albany, N Y ^ J B 
Lyon Company, Printers, 1930) 
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basis; that is, a “work unit large enough to include the life of a 
social group or an economic class, and small enough to deal with the 
forces that are primary in character formation 

Many of the principles, enunciated by Shulman as a result of his 
studies from 1927 tp 1930, have since been put into practice in 
scattered programs of delinquency prevention, but in general the 
type of program he has proposed has not yet been tried in any thor- 
oughgoing way. 

One conclusion of the Boys Club Study directed by the author, 
was that “no one preventive agency could prevent crime, even in 
the sense of heading off incipient criminal careers, and that it was 
necessary to develop some sort of concentration of responsibility for 
a community program which would coordinate and integrate the 
crime preventive activities of all agencies involved in dealing with 
this type of problem. 

“These principles were definitely formulated and the outline 
of a crime-prevention program was worked out at the request of 
the East Harlem Council of Social Agencies. This program was 
presented to the Council in the spring of 1931. . . 

These basic principles as fortnuJated in 1931 are essentially as 
follows" 

A. General purpose To develop a comprehensive, systematic, and in- 
tegrated social program to incorporate all children in the delinquency 

Ibid , p J 1 

^^Thc Boys Club Study, financed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene and earned on under 
the auspices of New York University, was an attempt to measure the delinquency preventive 
cfiects of a large boys* club The organization and methods of the study arc set forth in the 
September 1932 issue of The Jouhnal A summary of the findings and recommendations of 
the study is contained in The American Journal of Sociology for July 1936, “The Boys' Club 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” pp 66-80, 

“The East Harlem Council oE Social Agencies took no action on these principles when 
they were presented to that organization in 1931 Since that date they, have been restated 
by the author without essential modification in an article, ‘'Ju\fcnilc Delinquency and Crime 
Prevention" in the April 1933 issue of The Journal, pp 500-510, m "The Problem of Crime 
Prevention” in the Yearboofi of the National Probation Association, 1934, pp 6-23, in "The 
Lower West Side Crime Prevention Program, New York City," pp 46^67, in Eleanor and 
Sheldon Glucck, Presenting Crime (New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, I 93 ^)i 
in "Reaching Crime Causes by Coordinated Action” in the Yearbook of the National Proba- 
tion Association, 1936, pp 1-23 
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area, especially all the maladjusted and those likely to become delin- 
quents, mto activities, groups, and organizations providing for their 
leisure-time interests as well as all other normal needs. 

Means to the achievement of this purpose 

1. Concentration of responsibility for crime prevention in the local de- 
linquency area (a problem of community organization) 

2 . Research to procure essential facts and keep them up-to-date as a 
basis for an initial and progressively developing cnme-prevention pro- 
gram, including thoroughgoing child accounting for the whole com- 
munity, 

3 Utilization of services and cooperation of all preventive agencies 
existing in the given community (a problem of community organization). 

4 Application of the preventive program systematically to all children 
in the delinquency area of the local community, to groups as well as to 
individuals. 

5. Changing, by means ot concerted community action, community 
conditions discovered to be demoralizing to individuals or groups of chil- 
dren and adolescents. Continuing investigation of community conditions 
and facilities. 

6 Creation of new agencies, if necessary, to supplement existing social 
organizations wherever definite needs are discovered which cannot be 
met by existing facilities (a problem of community organization). 

7 Education of the community and the public generally to understand 
and support the program 

The above plan for a coordinated community program of delin- 
quency prevention was included as a fundamental recommendation 
of the Joint Legislative Committee of the State of New York trans- 
mitted to the State Legislature m 1939/“ J. B Mailer summarizes 
and condenses the plan as follows in this recommendation: 

Thrasher has outlined a plan for crime prevention aiming at the con- 
centration of responsibility for crime prevention through cooperation, 
coordination, and integration of activities He proposes the organization 

oj the Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate junsdtehon 0} the Children's 
Courts y hiiown as Children's Court fiirisdiction and juvenile Delinquency Committee, March 
Legislative Documcni (1939), 75 (Albany, N Y, } B Lyon Company, Printers, 
^ 939 hpp 2^10-241 
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oi a Leisure Time Conference, which may be a permanent council of 
social agencies or an independent community organization initiated by 
the public schools, police department, Juvenile Court, recreation depart- 
ment, and others The organization, to be composed of all agencies whose 
cooperation is essential to a program of community coordination, would 
have a small executive committee, a qualified executive, and an adequate 
staff. 

The proposed organization would have five major functions: 
a. Research. Basic census of all families and children in each block of 
the area, their recreational and other contacts; collection of data basic to 
detection of potential delinquents, and data on all wholesome and un- 
wholesome influences in the area. Data to be obtained from school census, 
Social Service Exchange, house-to-house canvass, special investigations by 
staff. Try-out of new methods of approach 
b Clearance or Exchange. All above data to be kept up to date and to 
be made available for research and case work. 

c Integrated Services. Concentration upon groups of young people 
(such as gangs) not reached effectively by existing social structures, in- 
tegration and supplementation of services of varied social agencies to meet 
individual needs of problem children, planning a new alignment of seiv- 
ices and a new plan in cases where present agencies fail to meet needs. 

d. Case Work Mobilization of case-work agencies for specialized and 
difHcult cases, clinical help and maximum services to families of delin- 
quents, or those likely to become delinquent. 

e Changing of Community Conditions. Plan to provide wholesome 
environmental conditions in the neighborhood through the removal of 
slums 

In the fall of 1943 plans were made for the development of an 
experiment in delinquency prevention to be carried out m a selected 
local area of East Harlem (a district located in Manhattan's Upper 
East Side, New York City) under the joint sponsorship of New 
York University School of Education and the Twenty-third Pre- 
cinct Coordinating Council of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. In preparation for this project, whose official title was 
Workshop in the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” the author 

J D. Mailer, “Part II, MaladjM^^erl Youth A Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” ibnl , 
pp 2.^0-241 
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made a restatement of some of the principles underlying an effec- 
tive program of delinquency prevention as follows: 

n The unit for a real crime-prevention program, which “nips the 
criminal career in the bud,” is the local area or local community The 
police precinct in New York City is too large for effective work of this 
type; it must be broken down into smaller natural areas rather than fol- 
low large administrative districts- 

2. To carry on a successful program of delinquency prevention in one 
of these local areas. It is necessary that there he a concentration of responsi- 
bility for this particular function and no other function Such a concentra- 
tion of responsibility may be centered m a special section or subcommittee 
of a community or a coordinating council, a delinquency prevention divi- 
sion of a council of social agencies, a community recreation committee, 
the school system, a committee for delinquency prevention, but in any 
case the mam responsibility of the body must be delinquency prevention. 

3 The delinquency prevention committee or council, whatever it is 
called, must perform certain essential functions as follows: 

a) It must be able to get the facts together in order to know the nature 
and extent of delinquency and its causes in the local area 

b) It must be able to coordinate and organize the various preventive 
forces already existing in the community so that they may work more 
effectively. 

c) It should be in a position to stimulate the development of new 
agencies where the present agencies are inadequate to deal with the prob- 
lem of prevention. 

d) The work of such an agency may be divided into three parts: 

(1) Adjustment of individual delinquents. This is carried on coopera- 
tively by representatives of the schools, the courts, the clinics, and other 
agencies dealing with maladjusted children and pre-delinquents. Case- 
work agencies do the case work 

(2) Stimulation, organization, and coordination of character-building 
agencies This function has to do largely with organizing leisure-time ac- 
tivities for children and young people under proper supervision and 
leadership utilizing all available facilities and creating new facilities 
where facilities are inadequate. Its major problem is one of coordination 
and leadership. 

(3) Improving the environment This function deals with such prob- 
lems as the sale of liquor to minors, demoralizing dance halls and pool- 
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rooms, and other influences of that nature which affect children m the 
local community 

4 An effective local program of delinquency prevention must be car- 
ried on by the people who live in the area They must participate in plan- 
ning and carrying out the program with the advice of experts who have 
had experience along these lines A program that can be made indigenous 
to the community is better than one superimposed from the outside. The 
Chicago area projects ate an example of this procedure 

5 Constant attention must be given to public relations in order to 
maintain cordial relations with the community agencies, the citizens, the 
parents, and the children and young people m the area, Credit for accom- 
plishments should be given to local agencies and persons who will form 
the backbone of the program. 

The final statement of the objectives of the workshop issued 
before it was actually initiated was boiled down to the performance 
of the following functions: (i) getting the facts to provide a sound 
research foundation for the program, (2) mobilization of all pre- 
ventive agencies, (3) improvement of the environment, (4) ad- 
justment of individual delinquents, and (5) developing friendly 
public relations. 

This statement of underlying principles may be compared with 
statements made in connection with a few other programs Limita- 
tions of space prevent exhaustive comparisons, About 1939 Clifford 
R, Shaw pointed out that the Chicago Area Project had seven 
characteristics distinguishing it from established institutions, not 
so much in the content of the program as in the methods used to 
foster local neighborhood activities: 

i) It emphasizes the development of a program for the neighborhood 
as a whole 2) It seeks to stress the autonomy of the local residents in help- 
ing to plan, support, and operate constructive programs which they may 
regard as their own 3) It attaches special significance to the training and 
utilization of community leaders, 4) It confines the efforts of its profes- 
sional staff, m large part, to consultation and planning with responsible 
neighborhood leaders who assume major roles in the actual development 
of the program. 5) It seeks to encourage the local residents to utilize to the 
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maximum all churches, societies, clubs, and other existing institutions and 
agencies, and to coordinate them in a unified neighborhood program. 
6 ) Its activities are regarded primarily as devices for enlisting the active 
participation of local residents in a constructive community enterprise, for 
creating and crystallizing neighborhood sentiment on behalf of the wel- 
fare of the children and the social and physical improvement of the com- 
munity as a whole 7) It places particular emphasis upon the importance 
of a continuous, objective evaluation of its effectiveness as a device for re- 
ducing delinquency, through constructive modification of the pattern of 
community life." 

In describing the delinquency prevention program which has 
been embodied in the expeiimental child-welfare program in St, 
Paul, Minnesota, earned on under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau m cooperation with community agencies, Katherine F 
Lenroot states the two basic objectives of the program as follows; 

1) The early identification and treatment of children with personality 
and behavior problems, including delinquency ; and 

2) The development and integration of existing social and welfare 
facilities directed toward the needs of the children “ 

In its Community Program for Controlling Delinquency” the 
Childen’s Bureau states the goals for a complete program of com- 
munity action as* “i) strengthening of resources needed by all 
children, 2) protection of groups of children especially vulnerable 
to delinquency, 3) control of harmful influences m the community, 
and /j) services for the delinquent child and the child with behavior 
problems All these activities depend for their eftectiveness on sound 
organization and procedures” 

Recently Harry M. Shulman" has formulated an interesting 
(unpublished) plan of organization of local community coordinat- 

^“Mimeographed report on the Chicago Area Project by Chfford R Shiw and Jesse A 
Jacobs, pp. 7, 8 

“Delinquency Prevention through School and Social Agency Co ordination,” Bffuen- 
ttoua] VorftJn (November 1943), p ri 

United Slates Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication 30 t (Washington, 
D C U S Government Printing Ofliccj 1943)* p 4 

Now of the Department of Sociology of the College of the City of New York 
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ing councils for the Mayor’s Committee on Delinquency Prevention, 
New York City, covering objectives, sponsorship, selection of local 
areas, and plans and procedures of organization Shulman’s plan 
embodies most of the sound principles developed in this field during 
the past fifteen years. 

The most important aim of the programs enumerated above is 
the prevention of delinquency but, as was pointed out in the first 
part of this article, in practice that purpose must be integrated with 
the larger goals of youth conservation and youth service. In fact 
the adequate prevention of delinquency necessitates the develop- 
ment of an inclusive program for the normal and average juvenile 
and adolescent population and it is this broader program which 
constitutes the necessary framework within which the narrower 
goal of delinquency prevention can only be achieved. 

Some of the principles underlying the broader program of youth 
service for the local community have been worked out in connection 
with the development of the Manhasset (New York) Youth Coun- 
cil While the following statement is not exhaustive, it does include 
some of the major considerations that must be utilized in such 

SO 

a program: 

I The basic purpose of the Manhasset Youth Council is to promote 
cooperation among young people for the service of the entire community, 
2, Its fundamental goal js to build morale among young people The 
goal of the program is much more than to entertain youth, It is to instruct, 
to develop character and responsibility, to create enthusiasm for worth- 
while activities, and to discourage cynicism and rowdyism. This is re- 
creation in Its true sense. A variety of techniques are used for this purpose. 
Examples are to connect the local activities wherevci possible with State 
and national organizations in order to give them support and prestige, to 
give the young people the credit for whatever is accomplished; to give 
ample publicity to youth projects and to have pictures published when- 
evci possible in order to build up the young people and give them a lift 
3 The piogram of the Manhasset Youth Council is for the enjoyment 

See references previously cited in this article 
"^Adapted from Injofmation BttUetin JVo 4, the Manhasset Youlh Council 
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and education of all young people residing in the Manhasset school dis- 
trict between the ages of 13 and 18 or 19. Hence the program is* (a) non- 
sectarian, (b) nonpartisan; (c) nonsectional ; (d) includes youths of all 
racial and nationality groups. These ideals may be well expressed 111 the 
first two planks adopted by die young people of the Manhasseters, the 
Council’s CIVIC group, which arc jxs follows (a) to work together to make 
Manhasset a better place m which to live; (b) to work for a unified 
Manhasset, 

4. The Council js noncompetitive. Its purpose is to support and 
strengthen the work of all youth-serving organizations. For example, it 
hopes to help recruit more boy and girl scouts and to keep them scouts 
longer; to support and strengthen the work of the Police Boys’ Club; to 
assist in the further development of the Legion Drum and Bugle Corps; 
to get more young people into their church groups and not schedule com- 
peting events with church young peoples’ functions. 

5. The program of the Manhasset Youth Council is not a school pro- 
gram, but IS basically apSpare-time program to meet leisure-time needs of 
youth : (a) It should seek the advice and help of school officials at all times; 
(b) leisure-time activities developed by the Youth Council should be 
based on a foundation of interests and skills developed in school to pro- 
mote and encourage a definite carry over from school learnings to spare- 
time activities. 

6. One purpose of the Council program is to keep spare-time activities 
in the home as far as possible. In this way, it attempts to promote family 
life, to encourage the participation of parents and adult community lead- 
ers, and to bring children and young people and adults closer together 
Thus it serves as a partial program of parent education and an effort to 
develop the home and the family in the wholesome control and education 
of the young. 

7 The Council attempts to make the whole community more youth 
conscious through public discussion of their problem^ and by presenting 
their activities through the prdss, through special publications, and 
through such activities as those of the Talent and Speaker’s Bureaus 
which enable young people to appear at public functions both as artists 
and as speakers to explain their activities. 

8 The Council through its thoroughly representative Adult Commit- 
tee affords a medium for mutual discussion of youth problems by adult 
representatives of all youth-servmg groups. 

9. The Council supplements existing youth programs with additional 
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recreational and cultural spare-time activities when such programs are 
desirable. 

10 The Council stimulates the support among young people and 
adults for larger community recreational and cultural activities, such as 
those sponsored by the Community Recreation Committee in the Hobby 
Show and in Youth Week. 

The plan of the Manhasset Youth Council is to expand greatly 
its roster of interesting projects, so that eventually all young people 
in the community may be enrolled in a varied program of construc- 
tive activities. A survey of participation is contemplated in order to 
determine who has been left out and to make it possible to plan 
activity for young people who need it most This is closely related 
to the problem of guidance for the so-called “vulnerable” group, 
and it is an essential feature of the program to utilize recreational 
therapy in dealing with difficult cases, even building groups around 
them if need be. 

The program also includes the improvement of community con- 
ditions, such as curbing the sale to minors of liquor, which may have 
a harmful effect upon youth. 

Obviously, this is largely a program for the adolescent population 
and a complete plan for youth service should reach down into the 
younger age groups with a corrcspondmg program of development 
and coordination of constructive activities. 

The larger the part the school system is able to play in providing 
for the spare-time needs of children and young people, the less 
acute will be the problem for the leisure-time agencies and the over- 
all program such as that represented by the Youth Council.'" 

It becomes apparent from the above presentation that community 
coordination for youth service may not necessarily represent an 
adequate program for delinquency prevention , nor may a program 

^ The Intcrdepartmenral Committee on Delinquency set up by Governor Thomas E 
Dewey in New York State has prepared a pattern for the schools to follow in assuming ihcir 
share of responsibility for the prevention of delinquency This has been published by the New 
York State Department of Education under the title of “Schools Against Delinquency" and 
distributed to all -scliool principals (Albany University of the Slate of New York, State Edu- 
cation Department, 1944) 
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of coordination for delinquency prevention be adequate to perform 
all the necessary functions of youth service. By combining the two 
concepts, however, an ideal program for the prevention of delin- 
quency and for the well-rounded development of all children and 
young people can be formulated, and the adequate performance 
of each function makes the otlier easier. 

A final comment is in order. The title of a program that performs 
the dual function of delinquency prevention and broader youth 
service should always avoid the use of the words “delinquency” and 
“crime.” When the Manhasset Youth Council was first organized 
the young people chose the title, “The Manhasset Youth Council 
for the Prevention of Delinquency,” but they soon dropped the 
words, “for the Prevention of Delinquency,” in order to empha- 
size their positive contribution of a program of wholesome, con- 
structive activities Likewise, the workshop in the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency mentioned above has now discarded the 
reference to delinquency and is known simply as the Youth Work- 
shop. It is noteworthy also that the proposed new State agency to 
develop a program of delinquency prevention diroughout New 
York State is to be called the New York State Youth Service Com- 
mission.’" 

Fredmc M Thrasher is Professor of Education at New York University, Chairman of the 
Action Committee for Delinquency Prevenuon* and Director of ihc Youth Workshop of 
the School of Educaaon of New York University 

THE ROLE OF THE TEEN-AGE CENTER 

Editor’s Note: In the past few years youth-conscious adults have 
become more sensitive to the general lack of facilities for adolescent 
recreation m all types of American communities. Teen-age groups, 
furthermore, have become more articulate in demanding facilities 
of their own for social visiting, dancing, games, and refreshments 
The result has been the establishment of hundreds of teen-age cen- 

^ \nieum He port 0/ the ^nterAepattmental Committee on Delhi] tiency Parti, Preventing 
}uvemfe Delwifticncy, Proposals for a State Program (Albany, N Y December, 1944) 
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ters throughout the land The young people have usually made these 
centers truly their own: They have begged for them, petitioned for 
them; earned them; cleaned, scraped, and painted them; and now 
they have a large voice in plannmg their programs and managing 
them. And so from Oakland to New York and from Fort Lauder- 
dale to Vermont, the teen-age crowds are gathering in their own 
fun spots, which have been given such typical names as Swing Inn, 
the Rec, the Dry Dock, the Bar None Corral, the Bee Hive, and the 
Coop. 

An interestmg aspect of the development of teen-age centers is 
that, while in diemselves they are only a small part of the answer 
to the needs of youth, they are calling the attention of the com- 
munity to the need for more comprehensive, better planned, and 
better supported spare-time programs for children and teen-agers 
alike. They are becoming centers for a wider range of activities 
than originally contemplated or they are being incorporated into 
broader, coordmated prt^rams of youth service, which they them- 
selves did much to bring about. Thus, the teen-age-center movement 
is stimulating serious community interest in renting or planning to 
build after the war real community houses which will be part of 
a program requiring a paid full-time recreational coordinator or 
director. 

On the following pages three types of teen-age centers and their 
particular services and problems are described and then follows a 
bibliography of references to many other types. Is the teen-age 
center here to stay or will it go the way of miniature golf? The 
answer probably lies in the ability of the community to incorporate 
It into a broader community program of youth service with ade- 
quate leadership and financing.* 

^ Por valuable hints on Teen Age Canteens, also a brochure "On Teen-Age Canteens," 
a memorandum prepared by the Associated Youth -Serving Organizations, Inc , 134 E 56 th 
Street, New York 22, N Y This pamphlet includes a valuable bibliography* See also issues 
of Commumfy Recreation Bulletin, publication office, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N Y 
This publication answers many questions on teen age centers and deals especially wuh the 
importance of such centers in keeping adolescents from frequenting places Vithere liquor is 



A TEXAS TEEN-AGE CENTER 
Jessie Clayton Adams 

The story of Teen-Canteen in Fort Worth, Texas^ would not be com- 
plete without a brief summary depicting its physical background predi- 
cated upon the lore of the Southwest. In 1936, Texas decided to celebrate 
Its centennial Fort Worth being the gateway to the West assumed her 
individual role in this particular celebration by creating a veiy lavish 
amusement center that attracted citizens far and near The Casa Manana, 
with the largest revolving stage m the world, piesented a spectacular show 
to an audience under the stars, Among the many attractions and adjacent 
to the Casa Manana was the Pioneer Palace , a large gaily colored building 
consisting of two very large rooms where dancing and games could be 
Indulged in. The Palace also had dressing rooms, a stage, a bioadcasting 
studio, and a kitchen. Reminiscent of the West, with its cattle industry, 
were the decorations of the various cattle brands, still intact upon the 
walls. So seven years later, with the country at war, suddenly came the 
realization that this project conceivecl m time of peace could be converted 
into a place where teen-agers of the community might have the oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation and constructive use of leisure time. 

Tcen-Canteen, Incorporated, was composed of a group of thoughtful 
citizens who had the good fortune to include as its president, Mr Stanley 
A. Thompson, a man who, out of the goodness of his heart and with an 
intelligent appraisal through the years of all educational, civic, and worth- 
while projects, spared nothing in his efforts to create an attractive youth 
center. A survey was made to determine what form of amusement and 
type of place were frequented by the teen-age group The unhappy dis- 
covery that a very large per cent of high-school boys and girls were seeking 
emotional release at the many night clubs scattered throughout the city, 
where a none too wholesome atmosphere existed, gave further evidence of 
the importance of the center. 

Fifty sponsors mvited by the president of Teen-Canteen very gener- 
ously contributed necessary funds to create an attractive cabaret-stylc cen- 
ter with colorful tables and chairs placed around the floor, also a game 
room, including table tennis, shuffleboard, and various other games The 
adult board, always in the background but acting as hosts on the two 
nights a week that the Canteen operated, worked closely with a Junior 
Council which was elected from the eight high schools in the city The 
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election of these young people was conducted in the usual democratic 
way, each school providing one boy and one girl Although it is agreed 
that adult supervision is necessary in an inconspicuous manner, thought- 
ful young people as leaders show a great understanding and sense of 
responsibility when called upon to direct the policies of such an or- 
ganization. 

In connection with the two nights of entertainment, radio broadcasts 
were given which included quiz programs and the sponsoring of indi- 
vidual talent Also officiating in the program for the evening were boys 
and girls appointed by the Junior Committee. The function of tins group 
was to encourage good manners, as members of a house group, and to 
enforce the rules made by the junior governing body 

With the advent of summer it was decided by both the junior and sen- 
ior boards that a diiector was needed, some one trained m the problems of 
youth who would act as an intermediary between the two boards Under 
this leadership a more informal program was planned for the summer 
On Saturdays a group of boys and girls met at the Canteen, painted, 
cleaned, and contributed any particular talent that he or she might have. 
For example, murals depicting the modern western boy and girl were 
added by a high-school girl which blended with the general atmosphere 
of the building Most important of all, through art and group work, many 
timid individuals were provided an opportunity for self-expression Danc- 
ing lessons were given for one hour each week, making it possible for 
many an awkward youth who had not had the opportunity to learn to 
dance in the proper manner. 

As the year 1944 came to an end an evaluation of the Canteen was made. 
It was agreed through conferences held with the schools, social agencies, 
civic groups, and iiiteiested individuals that Teen-Canteen had fulfilled a 
very definite need of the community However, because of greatly im- 
peded transportation facilities, the youth center, so ideally suited for such 
a project m normal times, could not continue to serve sufficient numbers 
to justify operations indefinitely 

The final appraisal and recommendation made by the director of the 
Canteen was as follows The development of recreation and the construc- 
tive use of leisure time should be recognized as a public responsibility and 
integrated with the schools, churches, social agencies, and civic groups It 
IS also a matter of education in order that the public may appreciate the 
importance of child play and the needs of children. While plans are not 
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yet in progress, it is the opinion of the directorate that the Fort Worth 
Teen-Canteen, because of the problems of transportation and the size of 
the city, IS not adequate to meet the needs of all the boys and girls in the 
community, However, as a unified project for all schools it contributed a 
very fine influence m breaking down an unhealthy rivalry that existed 
among the schools in various sections of the city. It is to be hoped that the 
schools and churches will provide necessary facilities m every school zone 
so that boys and girls may have easy access to a recreational center every 
day m the week, with some major culminating activity planned by them 
for the weekend. 

This should be only the beginning of a consciousness on the part of the 
citizens in every community regarding their responsibilities to help stabi- 
lize the youth of today. Because of accelerated pace of living, over- 
crowded housing, and absence of mothers from homes, something must 
be done to meet these inadequacies, Not only should this consciousness 
prevail during the war emergency but, through adult education, it should 
become a continuous process toward building for security in childhood. 


Clayton Adams (Mrs, Charles S, Adams) ts a member of the Board of Directors of 
Teen Canlecn, Incorpotaud, and Director of the Pioneer Palace, Fort Worth's interesting 
teen-age center 


YOUTH ACTlVniB, INCORPORATED, ALTOONA, PA. 

Nancy Jane Schott 

The resourcefulness and determination of the high-schooI set became 
apparent when, m September 1943, a group of four hundred students 
spending their final years of training in the Senior High School put their 
John Henry*s on a petition requesting the establishment of a club where 
they might congregate during their leisure hours. Up to that time there 
had been no entertainment or recreation but the movies, followed by a 
sandwich and a quick coke at some juke joint or drugstore for the ‘‘fifteen 
to nineteen gang.*’ This was undoubtedly the reason the idea was en- 
thusiastically welcomed and earned out with such fervor. 

After the petition had wended its way among the students, it was pre- 
sented to the high-school principal, Joseph N. Maddocks, for his approval. 
Thinking the venture a worth-while one, he turned it over to the Student 
Senate, the school's governing body, to act upon Noted for its progressive 
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activities, the Senate put up a vigorous battle, sending speakers to leading 
service clubs for men and women and various other organizations. In 
these talks they presented their views on the method of estabjishmg and 
maintaining the club m such a way that it would not be just a passing 
fancy, The necessity of adult supervision was realized but, as was well ex- 
pressed by a Senate member, ^*adult supervision without dictation^* was 
the goal The remainder of the school agreed to this emphatically. The 
vote being unanimous, the aid of the Recreation Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies was secured. This committee appointed a group of 
adults who agreed to act as an Adult Supervisory Board, 

Committees composed of students were established under the titles of 
Housing, Furnishing, Rules, Membership, Finance, Refreshment, and 
Entertainment. Members of the Youth Council headed these committees, 
and committee membership was voluntary. The assignment of the Hous- 
ing Committee was to find a suitable location for the club^s home They 
searched from one end of the business district to the other for a nice, cen- 
trally located building, the rent of which would fit the budget The budget 
was a pretty important item in the planning of the club and had to be 
made out beforehand. Finally they discovered what they thought to be the 
answer to their dreams — only m reality. Close to the exact center of the 
city, It contained two large rcwms covering four thousand square feet, a 
connecting hall, and a balcony overlooking each room. They immediately 
began to envision the warehouse’s appearance when cleaned, decorated, 
and furnished The rent was not prohibitive. 

While the Housing Committee was doing its bit, the others were far 
from loafing The Furnishing Committee was also scouring the town 
Furniture, victrola records, and anything of any use to a teen-age club was 
the object of their search They made out exceedingly well, with the help 
of the members of the Adult Board, and repoited that they had secured a 
loan of the beautiful plush furniture from a few of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lounge cars besides other articles donated The raihoad furniture 
consisted of davenports and lounge chairs. Also in the line of furnishing 
were the piano, a juke box which could be played without inserting 
nickles, thiee ping-pong tables, numerous games and game tables, re- 
freshment tables, and a large, streamlined coke bar At the bar were served 
soft drinks, milk, ice cream, pretzels, and potato chips 

At the same time, 1 ules were being drawn up with much thought by the 
group in charge It was decided to charge fifty cents for a three-month 
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membership Altoona Catholic High School was invited to take part m 
the planning of the club and to send delegates to the Council 

Rules prohibited smoking and drinking of intoxicating liquors in the 
club rooms. No gambling or unusual rowdmess was to be tolerated. The 
hours of the club were set from 7 30 p m to 11,30 on Friday and Saturday 
nights Fifteen up to and including nineteen became the age limits. 

Wise IS the word to describe the Cleanup Committee. Under their guid- 
ance any one who so desired could come in and lake part in the cleaning 
of the building. At least fifty students were on hand at all times during the 
scrubbing procedu I e. All had donned working clothes and were actually 
looking forward to the job It was a sight to behold I The large plate-glass 
windows disclosed the scene to passers-by who halted to peer m Amused 
expressions were visible on each face. No wonder — there before them 
were boys and girls of various sizes and shapes attired in old slacks and 
overalls, some down on their hands and knees with scrub brush and soap 
scouring the floor^ some with mops and some on ladders washing win- 
dows or giving the walls a thorough going over From their appearance it 
seemed as though they had transferred the dirt from the building to them- 
selves and were wearing it none too wclL Signs indicated that the by- 
standers who were parents to any of the hard-working crew had never 
seen them work so laboriously, yet enjoy themselves so immensely while 
at It, 

The high-school art department furnished the wall decorations m the 
form of slightly exaggerated high-school figures, brightly colored and in 
several so-called dancing poses. These were placed in conspicuous spots 
about the room. Posters, also the work of the art department, illustrated 
club rules 

The club was to be something m which all students could share In 
order to bring this about more fully, an application was made to the 
proper State officials to incorporate under the nonprofit corporation law. 
The official name of the club was to be Youth Activities, Incorporated. 
The application was accepted and Youth Activities, Incorporated it be- 
came. The name was then printed in bold red, black, and gold letters on 
both windows. Matching side drapes were hung. The constitution pro- 
vided for an adult supervisory group of eleven members, and a Youth 
Council of fourteen students, Meetings were to be held on the second 
Monday of each month. 

Opening night, April 4, 1944, fast approached Every object, every spot 
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was in readiness and shining. At the entrance three students were check- 
ing the printed incmbership cards and stamping hands with the purple 
identifying “R ” This made it possible for those wishing to enter or leave 
the rooms to do so without going through the process of displaying the 
membership card each trip Over four hundred students were on hand for 
the first night. Some in the g^me room were busy with the facilities sup- 
plied them ; a number were at the coke bar. The rest were either dancing 
in the other room to the music of a high^school band, or on the clever bal- 
cony overlooking the dance floor And, of course, a part of every girrs 
evening was spent m the powder room designed exclusively for her The 
balcony above the game room fast became a maze of coats, hats, and 
pocketbooks, and the hangers supplied just as speedily disappeared 
Youth Activities has been riding high for nearly a year now. New ideas 
and changes desired may be dropped in the suggestion box; your auto- 
graph may be found on a section of the dance-floor wall known to all as 
the “Wall of Fame ” The last has been greatly utilized Names are on in 
pencil, lipstick, and even paint. Hallowe’en and Christmas parties have 
been special features of the club The adult supervision has been just what 
should be— just as teen-agers want it Hostesses are on duty each evening 
All in all, the club is excellent and “has got what it takes.” 


Nancy Jane Schott is a student in the Altoona Senior High School who did a great deal to 
help in the development of Youth Activities, Incorporated 

A CORPORATION AS A MEANS OF SERVING 
YOUTH INTERESTS 
Walter S Boordman 

The people of Oceanside claim neither to have worked miracles nor to 
have established a mortgage on ways and means of solving the present- 
day youth problems of a suburban community. They do believe that a 
good foundation has been established upon which they can build for the 
future 

Oceanside, Long Island, is an unincorporated community of over 
10,000 population. It IS without geographic or racial barriers, and the 
people are almost universally of moderate means Cases of extreme pov- 
erty are rare and those of greater wealth have settled elsewhere. Because of 
the larger population centers of Freeport, Hempstead, Rockville Centre, 
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and Lynbrook, all within six miles or less radius, the shopping center has 
not developed on anything like the scale to be found m a small city such 
as is portrayed in Main Street. The rural or less densely settled hinterland 
that surrounds any typical American city is, in this case, replaced by the 
larger centers mentioned, which tend to draw people away, and to divide 
their interests and loyalties. The problem is made even more difficult by 
the fact that most residents have moved to the community in the past 
twenty years and have not formed the deep home ties that come with 
many years of living m a place. 

So it IS that the outlook of youth is quite different from that of their 
parents. The Oceanside School District, in addition to accommodating 
the children of Oceanside, takes in a population of at least four thousand 
persons living within the incorporated village of Rockville Centre or the 
large but unincorporated village of Baldwin, Children from these areas, 
by reason of their school ties, are strongly Oceansiders in affiliations and, 
as a result, are dissociated from their parents m civic affairs This strong 
sense of local pride and loyalty is even more intense within the area 
known as Oceanside, even though parents do have divided interests. 
When schools are not in session with their activity programs and unify- 
ing force, the young people are less fortunate than their friends in other 
communities Because of the diffused civic interests of adults, those agen- 
cies that are doing much for the youth of many cities are nonexistent here 
During the fall of 19/^3, various civic and youth-interested groups of 
adults of the Oceanside School District held a series of study conferences 
to determine what might be done beyond the school program. One clear 
need seemed to be for some corporate body whose entire function would 
be the study and promotion of the interests of youth. 

The following principles were adopted as a basis upon which to work, 
r The words and thought of “juvenile delinquency*’ should be kept 
out of discussion and planning The approach must be positive 
2. A maximum opportunity for youthful enterprise should be provided 
with adults serving m an advisory capacity only. 

3. Very wide community support of whatever is to be done is essential. 
This seemed to mean a separate conatnunity association for the purpose. 

4 To protect adults serving in any capacity, there must be protection 
against liability which seemed to mean a corporate type of association 
5. This corporate body should represent a complete cross section of the 
community. 
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Upon this framework of reference, a committee was appointed and 
a lawyer of the community drew up an application for a charter of incor- 
poration. Two preliminary community-wide meetings were held and 
publicity was given in order that what was being planned might be 
widely known and understood. When it was thought that the public was 
familiar with the facts and in general accord in regard to procedurcj an 
organization meeting was called. The usual corporation officers were 
elected. In addition, a board of directors was selected to act in the proper 
capacity. In keeping with the fundamental principle of wide representa- 
tion, the directors were people from widely differing affiliations Catholic, 
Protestant, and Hebrew clergy, American Legion, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, school administration, and several substantial businessmen of 
the community were included. 

Active subcommittees of adults are vital to the success of the work 
Those already functioning are Finance and House. The Finance Commit- 
tee IS responsible for community contributions. The House Committee 
IS responsible for looking after the hall, which serves as a youth center. 

To date, the corporation and directors have been chiefly concerned 
with the provision and operation of a large hall, the youth center, capable 
of accommodating two hundred fifty young people safely and comfort- 
ably. It is the upstairs showroom of a Ford garage and sales agency It 
IS well lighted and ventilated, but the most important thing is that the 
quarters are all one open space. With the exception of cloak room, toilets, 
and kitchen, every foot of the place is open for observation. This has 
reduced the need of chaperons to a minimum, making it possible for the 
young people to work out effective self-government. 

At first It was named ''The Zanzibar,” but later the young people 
thought the name should be more in keeping with their school theme of 
"Sailors.** (The high-school activities have been worked about the sailor 
theme for several years ) A list of names was prepared by the council and 
there was a gala night set aside for voting on the new name. “Sailor’s 
Haven** was selected. 

The program, the plan of operation, the decoration, and the details of 
less glamorous but essential housekeeping have been m the hands of a 
committee of teen-agers. 

For their own benefit, they work in two separate groups based upon 
the social ^ge-range of the junior (11-14 senior (14-18 years) 

high schools. Each group or Club as they call themselves has a council 
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consisting of a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and chair- 
men of house, program, and refreshment committees. The councils meet 
weekly with their adult advisers to plan their activities Rules of conduct 
have been established by the councils, and are more strict than the spon- 
soring adults would have dared to impose. Chaperons are recruited by 
the five Parent-Teacher Associations The recreation program of the 
senior group is now under the direction of a woman who has had pro- 
fessional training and who has volunteered her services Direction of the 
junior group is now being developed on a corresponding basis 
In general, the young people have met their problems well and are gain- 
ing experience how to conduct a successful evening’s program Each 
week their officers and committee chairmen meet with adult advisers 
for an houi or so to plan evenings ahead and to make assignments It is 
the experience of those in charge that this conference hour is the heart 
and soul of the program Under the inspiration of their own enthusiasm 
and with a few suggestions from their advisers, the young people do carry 
forward successfully As for the corporation itself, it can truthfully be 
said that it has proved an effective vehicle for drawing together those 
elements of the community interested m constructive youth activity It 
IS based upon and operates upon the fundamental principles of represen- 
tative, democratic government and, while rightfully limited to the service 
of youth, It IS broad enough to include all needs found to exist. 


Dt Walter S Board matt is Supcrmtcndcnc of Schools ai Oceanside, N Y 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION ON TEEN-AGE 
CANTEENS AND YOUTH COUNCILS 
Abbie Condit 

Articles appearing in Reaeatton magazine" 

T. April 1943, “Night Life for Teen-Age Boys and Girls ” Reports from 
Dedham, Mass., Watertown, N Y , and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2 August 1943, “Centers All their Own.*^ Reports from Raleigh, N C , 
Memphis, Tenn , Marshalltown, Iowa, Burlington, Iowa, and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

3 September 1943, “More ‘Soda Pop’ Centers.” Reports from Des 
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Moinesj Iowa, Columbia, Mo., Colchester, Conn., Caspar, Wyo , and 
Arkansas City, Kansas 

^ January 194^, “The Coop " Report from Summit, N. J 
5 February 1944, “United Front for Youth in Fort Wayne.” (Indiana ) 
6, March 1944, “Give Us Something to Do ” (Minneapolis, Minn ) 
Marion J Edwards. 

“The Pennsylvania Dutch Canteen.” (York, Pa ) Ger- 
ald Samuels 

7 May 1944, “Those Young Folk of Ours ” Reports fiom Bradford, Pa , 
Dallas, Texas, Atchison, Kansas, Peru, Ind,, Beaumont, Texas, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Manhasset, N. Y , and San Francisco, Calif 

8 August 1944, “Sull with Us ^ Youth CentersI” Reports from New 

Philadelphia, Ohio, Terre Haute, Ind , Anthony, 
Kansas, and Iowa City, Iowa, 

“Helping Youth to Help Themselves ” (Ithaca, NY) 
Ethelwyn G, Cornelius 

“Out of Doors with Irvington Youth,” (Irvington, 
N. Y ) Philip LcBoutillier 

9 September 1944, “A Canteen for Teen-Agers.” (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Dorothy M Wolff. 

“Daytona Beach Youth Council ” (Daytona Beach, 
Fla ) Ruby Lee Goldman and Patricia Gardner. 

10 October 1944, “And Sunday Too” (Lancaster, Pa) Grant D 
Brandon 

II, January 1945, “Recreation Giamourizedl” (New York City ) Louise 
and Joseph Adler. 

Current publications on youth recreation (brochures) ^ 

1 Teen Trouble Problems of youth m wartime 

2 Gotta Date Tonight'^ Experience of several cities in solving youth 1 ec- 
reation problems, 

3 Preventing Waiiime Delinquency Causes of juvenile delinquency 
presented in a series of newspaper articles 

Suggestions for Youth Recreation Piogiams An outline by Florida 
recreation executives 

^ Nos I, 4, 5, anti 7 may be purchased n 10 cents each, nos 2, 3, and 6 at 15 cents each, 
from the National Recreation AssOLiation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N Y 
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5. Teen-Age Centers~Btrd's-Eye Vtetv: Latest developments in youth- 
center field 

6 . Youth Out of Doors A reprint of interesting outdoor activities suited 
for teen-age boys and girls 

7. A Teen-Age Recreation Survey of Long Beach, 

Abbte Condtt is Managing Editor o£ Recreation magazine 


A CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COORDINATES AND 
EXPANDS ITS RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
Christal M. Murphy 
(Data and Statistics by Claire Johnston) 

The Arroyo Viejo Community Council of Oakland, California, 
came into existence as a result of the public concern over the be- 
havior of youth It was organized as an experiment in community 
effort to study the problems of juvenile delinquency. The city was 
divided into geographical areas, and the eastern section became 
known as Arroyo Viejo and includes an estimated population of 
65,000 people. In this district are three junior high schools, one high 
school, Castlemont, and ten elementary schools. In addition Mills 
College is in the area. 

The adult Community Council functions on tlie assumption that, 
in a democracy, those who live in an area arc the ones most con- 
cerned and responsible for the welfare and development of the 
neighborhood ; therefore this group studies the needs of youth m the 
district and devises ways and means of meeting them and of obtain- 
ing aid from city and county agencies to that end. 

Working hand in hand with this adult body is a group of teen- 
age students at Castlemont High School, the Youth Council, who 
share with the adults in planning and in promoting a recreational 
program in which they are sufficiently interested to give full sup- 
port and time. This student body is under the sponsorship of two 
faculty members who attend all meetings and functions. 
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Both the members of the adult council and those on the Youth 
Council attend each other’s meetings, offer suggestions, and have 
full rights to the floor for discussion. This builds for what, during 
the past three years, has been perfect understanding and cooper- 
ation 

Serving in the Arroyo Viejo area is a physical-education teacher 
called a coordinator who visits each elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school to plan programs and offer help as needed This 
is a new position created last year by the Oakland Board of Edu- 
cation, which has set up six geographical areas each served by a 
recreational coordinator. These coordinators work not only with 
school people, but also with the Group Work Division of the 
Council of Social Agencies, and with its local committee groups 
or councils. 

Various sections have been organized as subcommittees of the 
Arroyo Viejo Community Council, such as the Professional Sec- 
tion of the Arroyo Viejo Community Council. This unit consists 
of the elementary- and secondary-school principals, representatives 
of the association of churches, police officers in the district, libra- 
rians, public-health officials, Parent-Teacher Association represen- 
tatives, group-work agency people, and representatives of the super- 
intendent’s office of the Board of Education, which includes the 
coordinator, individual guidance-department consultants, and 
nurses At the monthly luncheon meeting attendance is about forty. 
Various committees from this group have set to work with em- 
phasis on the problem of pre-delinquency among elementary-school 
children They have sent out information and letters to parents on 
police and library services. They are now enlarging then scope of 
study. 

The Youth Council surveyed the school population in order to 
offer a program with vitality and interest to the student groups. 
As a result two dances each month have been set up. Any student 
in school who brings a written permit from a parent receives a 
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Youth Council membership card which entitles him to admission 
to these dances. Needless to say, these dances are planned and run 
by the students themselves, who check cards at the door, handle the 
check room, operate the recording machine, and attend to the sale 
of coke. Floor shows of school talent have recently been added with 
splendid results. 

In. connection with the dances a keen interest in parlor games is 
being developed The girls’ athletic honor society operates the game 
room and issues games and supplies. Many prefer games to dancing, 
and both can be conducted at the same time. For example, boys and 
girls may play ping-pong and then go to dance Others simply like 
to chat; they do not care to dance, and they prefer to sit and talk 
to others of the same age. The dance floor is simply decorated, and 
It is always lighted nicely to suggest a party As a means of intro- 
ducing people, the “Pony Express” has been used with success In 
this, five couples start to dance, and then each must seek a new 
partner when the music stops, thus allowing every one a chance 
to get on the floor We have had five to six hundred teen-agers in 
a Conga line. This activity is more strenuous and increases the sale 
of cokes In. addition, the Board of Education offers a wide recre- 
ational program after school and during the evening hours at junior 
high and senior high schools 

Attendance for this phase of the program is quite astounding, 
for from September 1943 to June 1944 a grand total of 52,230 persons 
took part, an overwhelming majority of them teen-agers. This is 
an accumulated attendance. During October of this year 9,162 at- 
tended, and this was for regular activities with no special features. 

The Youth Council of Castlemont, in cooperation with members 
of the Oakland Recreation Department, Arroyo Viejo Community 
Council, and the Auxiliary Police, organized the “Castle teen” lo- 
cated in the field house of a municipal playground Dances are held 
here on Friday nights, alternating with the Youth Council dances 
at Castlemont and, m addition, on Saturday nights. At present the 
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clubhouse is crowded to capacity, and a show of professional and 
amateur talent was given to raise money to enlarge the building. 

For the past two years a community program has been presented 
at Castlemont High School to show the results of the coordinated 
program in this area. Money from the sale of tickets is prorated to 
each group that participates; in this way Girl and Boy Scouts, 
Y W.C A., Federal Housing units, and schools can become aware 
of the part each is playing. 

Recently a subcommittee was appointed to work on plans for 
“Stay at Home Camps” for boys and girls durirtg the summer This 
committee involves a recreational coordinator as committee chair- 
man plus members from each of the following: Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Y.M C A., Y.W.C A., city recreational department rep- 
resentatives, and Board of Education recreational coordinators. 

The work of the committee is to survey all resources of each 
group; then work together so to coordinate and pool these resources 
that every child in Oakland may be offered the opportunity of some 
kind of camp experience during vacation. 

Another group that has given one hundred per cent help to our 
program is the Auxiliary Police who patrol the grounds and streets 
to see that no one remains after the dances They aided in raising 
money to open the “Castleteen.” Their support and interest have 
been invaluable 

Yes, we’ve been busy — ^working, talking, and planning — but 
what of the results? Police records may or may not be tests, but 
Captain F. R. Barbeau, Captain of Police in the Eastern Division of 
Oakland, California, stated that in his personal opinion the results 
had been more than gratifying According to a graph drawn from 
morning reports, the following seems to be correct for burglaries * 
In 1943 the total number of cases reported in the Eastern Division 
was 637; in 1944 the total reported was 464. This represents a de- 
crease of 173 or 27.3 per cent Of these crimes, 90 per cent arc com- 
mitted by juveniles According to Captain Barbeau, of 100 juveniles, 
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97 are good boys and girls; only 3 per cent are really delinquent. 
Of the 3 per cent m the Eastern Division only 19 per cent are re- 
peaters 

When he was asked for a statement regarding the results of the 
program from the police point of view, Captain Barbeau stated: 

The over-all picture, as I sec it from a police angle, is one of the most 
outstanding and forward movements for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency that has come to my attention during the past year and a half. 

I do know that police activities have been greatly aided by these activities 
and the result of recommendations made through the Professional Sec- 
tion to the effect that it has brought the police in close contact with all 
organizations interested in child guidance in this division. 

The only way any such program can function fully is by cooper- 
ation; cooperation of group-work agencies, school groups, religious 
groups, and recreational groups. Yes, we’ve all been willing to 
forget our own group identity in order to work together to solve 
our common problems, because we’re holding high a torch that was 
given us by other hands. 

My personal hope is that all of this fine unified action will not be 
concluded at the termination of the war. In our setup we feel that 
we are as valuable to the good youths as we arc to the bad ones. 
Every young person should be directed into worth-while leisurc- 
ume activities if he’s to be helped to meet one of life’s greatest 
challenges. 

From this unified program one can see that this type of activity 
need not necessarily be a war emergency project, but it should con- 
tinue and grow as life continues and grows. 


Qhnml M Unrphy is sponsor of tbe Youth Council of the Castlcmont High School of 
Oaklaad, California Claire Johnston is the coordinator of the project 




THE MANHASSET YOUTH COUNCIL 
Jay Jostyn 

The Manhasset (N.Y.) Youth Council has become justly famous 
because, under the sponsorship of the local Community Recreation 
Committee, it has developed a pattern of community coordination 
for youth service which may be adapted to meet the needs of many 
American communities seeking a solution of their youth problems. 
Since the Council was established on October 29, 1943, it has attract- 
ed wide attention and has inspired local efforts along similar lines 
in many other localities. It was widely publicized in a brochure 
published by Life magazine as a sequel to Life's report, “Our Kids 
Are m Trouble,” and mailed to some 7,000 educators throughout the 
United States The plan has been recommended as a model by the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, which is interested in 
sponsoring local programs in the service of youth throughout the 
country. 

The Manhasset Youth Council is a body of more than 400 young 
people between the ages of 13 and 18 in a community of approxi- 
mately 14,000 people, a commuting suburb some seventeen miles 
from New York City (Manhattan), served by some eighty trains a 
day. Manhasset is not a town in the ordinary sense of the term, but a 
collection of some thirteen real-estate developments and villages, 
incorporated and unincorporated, that together constitute die Man- 
hasset school district It is largely an area of beautiful homes, numer- 
ous churches, and luxurious clubs, and although it has a small 
section characterized by poverty and miserable housing, most of 
its residents are prosperous business and professional people Any 
young person (aged 13 to 18) residing within this school district 
IS eligible to become a member of the Youth Council and may join 
by handing his name to one of the officers. 

The Youth Council is sponsored and financed by the Community 
Recreation Committee, an autonomous group of public-spirited 
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local citizens who are interested in developing a long-range pro- 
gram adequate to meet the recreational needs of the whole 
community for young and old alike The Recreation Committee 
sponsors the popular annual hobby show (attended in 1945 by 
5,000 people) and Youth Week and participates actively in organ- 
izing local recreational projects. 

The Manhasset Youth Council, which is nonsectanan and inter- 
racial, constitutes a splendid cross section of the young people of the 
community. No dues are required for membership in the Council, 
but all members purchase willingly an attractive sterling-silver 
recognition pin (at a cost of 78 cents), which is required for en- 
trance into the Council’s Youth Center (The Juke Box), for voting 
in Youth Council elections, and for participation in the other 
numerous clubs and activities of the Council, 

The Youth Council is governed by an Executive Board of young 
people made up as follows: (i) elected officers and members of 
the executive committee; (2) presidents and chairmen of all clubs 
and activities; and (3) representatives, officially designated, of all 
youth groups in Manhasset, including the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, Legion Drum and Bugle Corps, Community Service Center, 
Junior Red Cross, Police Boys’ Club, young people’s groups of the 
churches, etc. Thus, the Executive Board is completely representa- 
tive and democratic. These young people m general determine the 
policies and plans of the Council witli the assistance of adult 
advisers. 

Like the youthful Executive Board, the Adult Committee of the 
Youth Council, which is a subcommittee of the Community Rec- 
reation Committee, is completely representative of all the youth- 
serving groups and mterests of the community and is so constituted 
as to keep all community agencies informed about youth problems 
and needs. The Adult Committee, which acts in an advisory capacity 
to the young people, is made up of four classes of membership : (i) 
officially designated representatives of youth-serving agencies in the 
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community such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Police Boys' Club, 
etc. , (2) youth chairmen of the various civic, cultural, and educa- 
tional organizations in the community, (3) adult leaders and 
coaches of Youth Council clubs and activities; and (4) private 
citizens who are interested in youth problems 

The Youth Chairmen of community organizations are a par- 
ticularly noteworthy feature of the Manhasset plan. Each of three 
women’s clubs, for example, has a Youth Chairman who attends 
the meetings of the Council’s Adult Committee and takes back to 
her respective organization reports of youth problems, needs, and 
plans. This is an excellent method of tying all the youth interests of 
the community together and making all its organizations more 
youth conscious Furthermore, the participation of official repre- 
sentatives of all youth agencies in the adult committee is a guarantee 
against duplication of effort in serving young people and a help m 
the development of a complete community front of understanding 
and cooperation m solving the problems of young people. 

The organization and program of the Youth Council have been 
developed on the basis of certain principles fundamental to com- 
munity coordination for youdi service. These principles are more 
fully presented elsewhere in this issue of The Journal’ It should 
be pointed out here, however, that the Youth Council program 
IS basically a program for developing wholesome spare-time activ- 
ities for young people and although it must be closely coordinated 
with the educational and religious programs of the community, it 
IS designed primarily to meet leisure-time needs. Another funda- 
mental consideration is that it is designed to work with and 
strengthen the work of every othei youth-serving agency in the 
community— never to compete with or supplant other agencies 

In order to complete the picture of the Manhasset Youth Council, 
it IS necessary to give a brief sketch of the origin, development, and 

‘ See the article by Frederic M Thrasher on "Some Principles Underlying Community 
Coordination/' p t87 
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present activities of its program. In the spring of 1943 the commu- 
nity had come to a growing realization that there were no adequate 
facilities available for adolescent recreation. There was no com- 
munity center, no “Y," no place to which the young people of the 
whole community could go for social activities, friendly visiting, 
dancing, and refreshments. There were, on the other hand, numer- 
ous taverns and near-by roadhouses, which it was felt were not 
ideal congregating places for young people. 

Community interest in this problem finally developed to the 
extent that a forum composed of two panels, one of local adult 
leaders and another of the young people themselves, was held in 
March 1943 under the auspices of the School Community Associ- 
ation (which corresponds m other communities to the Parent- 
Teacher Association) . One of the local newspapers made the 
following report on tins meeting:* 

That Manhasset young people want — and intend to get~a bowling 
league and recreation center where they can gather for dancing (to a 
)ukc box), soft drinks and games — was brought out in a lively meeting 
of the School Community Association at the Plandome Road School 
on Monday night. . 

That drinking, smoking and immorality in varying degrees exist in 
Manhasset was admitted by the students, who blamed the situation partly 
upon some parents’ leniency in their own behaviour and that of their off- 
spring; to the fact that there is no public place where they can go without 
being subject to the influence of a bar, that it is not as much fun enter- 
taining at home and that while they “want to escape the paiental eye, 
they have no desire to cut up 

Furthermore, there had been complaints from the local theater 
management and the real-estate men of considerable vandalism, 
which seemed to indicate a lack of something more interesting and 
more constiuctive to do on the part of the young people, 


^Manhauti Matt, March ii, 1943 
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As a result of the work of the Community Recreation Committee 
in cooperation with local business and professional leaders, a teen- 
age club, “The Juke Box,” named by the young people diemselves, 
was opened on September 17, 1943 “ In spite of many difficulties, 
this center operated successfully during most of 1943-1944. It was 
so successful in its initial stages that the March of Time embodied 
a sequence on it as a typical youth canteen in its release on Youth 
in Crisis, which appeared in some 14,000 United States theaters in 
November 1943 

The inception of the Youtli Council came on October 29, 1943, 
following a preview of Youth tn Crisis by twenty-two representative 
Manhasset young people, who decided it was time to undertake a 
more comprehensive program for young people than that repre- 
sented by the Juke Box. They elected officers and appointed com- 
mittees representative of the various religious, racial, and youth 
groups m the community At first they called themselves the 
Manhasset Youth Council for the Prevention of Delinquency, but 
they soon dropped the words “for the Prevention of Delinquency,” 
m order that their approach might be completely positive They 
set up three committees, one on vandalism, one on the sale of liquor 
to minors, and, third and most important, a committee to develop 
a varied and attractive program of club and other activities, which 
would provide many wholesome interests for all kinds of young 
people in the community 

The young people adopted a slogan to incorporate their major 
purpose: “To promote cooperation among young people for the 
service of die entire community.” And they began with an emphasis 
on this aspect of their program by taking over the local movie house 
for a benefit and raising some $275 00 for the Community Recre- 
ation Committee. 

^ The story of “The Juke Box’* is told in an interesting and informative way by Mrs Boyd 
Lipsctt, one of the leading spirits m getting iL started, in Recreatton magazine for May 1944 
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During the remainder of the 1943-1944 season the Youth Council 
activities may be summarized as follows. 

Theater party in New York to preview ‘‘Where Are Your Children,*’ 
following which members participated in a discussion of the picture with 
members of the Dukes, a group of boys from Mousetown in uppei Man- 
hattan. 

Committee on Vandalism, with the cooperation of J Edgar Hoover, 
sponsored a senes of school assemblies for elementary and high schools 
in Manhasset and three near-by towns, addressed by FBI special agents 
on ^*The Short Step between Vandalism and Sabotage”, illustrated by 
FBI movies. 

Theater party of members of Yovith Council Chess clubs saw Othello 
in New Y ork where they had an opportunity to meet Paul Robeson back- 
stage and have their pictures taken with the famous star. Pictures were 
published in local newspapers. 

Committee on Sale of Liquor to Minors sought cooperation of liquor 
establishments and made some progress locally, 

Youth Council Masqueraders (dramatic group) successfully presented 
a musical sketch at the Alvin Theatre in New York for the benefit of 
the Actors Equity Fund, appearing with such stars as Jimmy Durante, 
Ted Lewis, and Ralph Bellamy. 

Members assisted with Annual Hobby Show where they helped with 
exhibits, ushering, assembling, and selling programs, etc.; conducted 
chess and checker tournaments, had a booth presenting Youth Council 
activities, and took a prominent part in the Saturday night stage show. 

At the request of the Community Recreation Committee the Youth 
Council took over the junior management of the Juke Box, which be- 
came the Youth Council’s official youth center. 

Developed a senes of program activities, including chess clubs, saber- 
fencing, art club, Victory Squad (which made an excellent record in 
bringing in the scrap), Armchair Admirals, Youth Council News 
Materials collected for a 1944 yearbook. 

The Manhasseters (the Youth Council’s civic group) was organized 
and adopted a vigorous platform for local civic improvement. 

Youth Council election held at the high school during Youth Week 
and Council activities prominently featured in exhibit; Council leaders 
were guests of Kiwanis Club at luncheon. 

Numerous pictures and articles on Youth Council activities appeared 
in the local press 
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During the 1944-1945 season most Youth Council committees, 
clubs, and activities were resumed with renewed enthusiasm in a 
broader program of interest groups centering in the homes: 

Camera Cinema Club, considered the Councirs model group, success- 
fully initiated and conducted (the club now has a waiting list) 

Manhasseters make plans for conducting a community calendar with 
the endorsement and support of leaders in community organizations 

Attractive insignia adopted and silver recognition pins required for 
participation m all activities In this way the Executive Board hoped to 
achieve a better control of attendance at the Juke Box. 

Talent Bureau organized to give young people a chance to develop 
self-confidence in appearing in public and to encourage the development 
of talent Talent Bureau booked local young people at Larchmont, N. Y , 
at East Harlem Youth Rally (with an audience of 1,500), at Bronxvillc, 
N Y., at USO shows, at hospitals, etc 

Music Lovers group successfully initiated with splendid program, 
meeting at homes of prominent local women interested m music (has 
a waiting list). 

Chess Club activities renewed and adult leaders obtained for Arm 
Chair Admirals, and projected Electronics, Rifle, and Radio Clubs, 

Sunshine Committee appointed to cheer ill young people and wounded 

Women’s Clubs and other organizations appoint Youth Chairmen and 
youth-service agencies designate official representatives to serve on Adult 
Advisory Committee. 

Exten.sive publicity (with pictures) given to Youth Council activities 
in local press 

Art group projected on same plan as Music Lovers 

Speakers Bureau organized with speakers appearing locally, in New 
York City, and in other communities in New York region. 

Bridge Club initiated and meeting monthly; beginners’ bridge groups 
planned, 

Youth Council Executive Board developed on a completely representa- 
tive basis 

Youth Council Square Dancers organized and taken over by the local 
high school 

Youth Council Juke Box committee of young people in cooperation 
with adult Juke Box Committee reopen the Juke Box and adopt plan for 
complete renovation, new furniture, etc, drawn by prominent local 
architect; Juke Box completely renainted according to plan 
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Youth Council Almanac launched as a monthly publication issued by 
Press Club 

Those close to the development of the Youth Council regard it 
as just having made a good beginning in the first year and a half 
of its existence. Great opportunities he ahead and envisage an ex- 
pansion of program to include more and more young people in 
varied activities which will be both enjoyable and constructive. 

A new youth center is now an immediate need because the Juke 
Box was lost m January 1945 and this indicates a fundamental weak- 
ness of the adult approach to the problem in Manhasset. The Juke 
Box was an empty storeroom on the main street, provided gener- 
ously by a public-spirited real-estate man rent free and accepted 
gratefully by the Community Recreation Committee with the 
understanding that it might be rented any time a suitable tenant 
was secured. The inevitable liappenecl just after the room had been 
completely redecorated by the young people. Naturally it was a 
severe blow, but it demonstrated to the local community the ne- 
cessity of not expecting facilities for its young people without paying 
for them. Fortunately the Juke Box was only a small part of the 
Manhasset Youth Council plan and the Council is continuing with 
its varied program, while actively agitating for a new youth center. 
The loss of the Juke Box lias stimulated an active extension of the 
Council’s program in homes and facilities provided by churches 
and schools 

Another weakness of the Manhasset plan is that it has depended 
for the coordination of its adult leaderslup entirely upon volunteers. 
Volunteers, it must be emphasized, are an important source of 
strength for Youth Council activities They should be the backbone 
of a program of this sort Yet volunteers may move away, may be- 
come ill, or may not have the time to follow up and coordinate all 
the interesting possibilities which the Youth Council may realize. 
Eventually a paid coordinator, preferably trained in the fields of 
sociology, recreation, and community organization, should be ob- 
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tamed for every community program of this sort as a guarantee of 
continuity and coordination And for facilities and a trained key- 
person for coordinating leadership the community must learn to 
pay. Otherwise the youth center and the Youth Council alike are 
foredoomed to go the way of miniature golf. 

Jay Joslyu, who is “Mr District Attorney” on tire radio, is a resident of Manhasset and 
chairman of the Youth Council's Adult Advisory Committee 


AREA PROJECTS IN CLEVELAND* 

Mildred H. Esgar 

In recommending its appropriation to the Gioup Work Council 
in the fall of 1942, the Planning Committee of the Cleveland Wel- 
fare Federation stipulated that approximately 118,5oo of the grant 
be used for the extension of group work and recreational services 
into “areas of greatest need.” How to secure the greatest returns 
from so small an amount was the question 

On the surface it might be assumed that “greatest need” always 
would be a determining factor in making appropriations. In great 
measure, that is true However, the fact that every agency can make 
a case for more money than it has been receiving from the Feder- 
ation has meant that there is some resistance to the allocation of 
funds to “new” projects, on the grounds that the existing agencies 
are receiving more requests for programs than they can meet and 
that all the available money should be distributed among them. 
On the other hand, there is danger that agencies under wartime 
pressures become even more absorbed in their own programs than 
usual and lose sight of the unmet needs m areas where the popula- 
tion has not become articulate enough to express interest in such 
programs So, the earmarking of a sum of money foi use in under- 

* MissEsgar's article is adapted from a heretofore unpublished paper read at the Nation il 
Conference of Social Work, May 26, 194^^ 
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served areas imposed upon the Group Work Council special respon- 
sibility for identifying these areas and for trying to strengthen 
services in them— the assumption being that the established agencies 
would share responsibility for the development of programs 
Cleveland has had so many recreational surveys that there was 
agreement that an elaborate research project was not needed. A 
small committee appointed to make specific recommendations 
included the Director of the City Planning Commission, the Chief 
of Bureau of Attendance of the Cleveland Board of Education, the 
Research Secretary of the Welfare Federation, four lay leaders 
active in different types of private agencies, and the Secretary of 
the Group Work Council. Not only was this committee well in- 
formed itself about the city and the agencies, but it had access to 
material needed for study purposes — an important factor in speed- 
ing up a process. 

The committee quickly established two principles: one, that it 
would be wiser to select a few geographical areas rather than to 
distribute so small an amount over too wide a field; the other, that 
the age group should be limited. Because of such factors as the draft, 
the new employment situation, the increase in juvenile delinquency 
in the younger teen-age group, it was decided to direct attention 
to the leisure-time needs of young pe'oplc approximately 13 to 18 
years of age. 

Eight areas were identified and the composition of the population 
and certain selected social characteristics were studied. Although 
no attempt was made to weight the various factors, a composite 
rating was made, on the basis of which the areas were ranked and 
three selected for experimental work. The areas vary considerably 
in size but each represents a well-defined geographical section of 
the city. 

At this point, two other principles were agreed upon: one, that 
the Group Work Council should not become an operating agency; 
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the other, that no new agency should be established unless a fair 
amount of experimentation pointed to the need for one 

Since a proposal to utilize school buildings unused to capacity 
as school community centers by employing additional leaders 
proved impractical, new plans had to be made. It was recognized 
that the problems to be dealt with were of concern to all the group- 
work recreation agencies, both public and private, whether they had 
buildings in the areas or not and that, until further study had been 
made, it would be impossible to make debnite recommendations 
with respect to types of program, specific forms of organization, and 
ultimate responsibility for administration It finally was agreed that, 
for the experimental period, these should be regarded as special proj- 
ects of the Group Work Council In which a group of agencies are 
cooperating, and for which one agency would be asked to assume 
some administrative responsibility. Since programs would depend 
to a great extent upon the interest and participation of residents and 
agency leaders, the Group Work Council m each case appointed 
a representative area committee to study further the recreational 
needs of the 13- to 18-year-old group and to find ways of meeting 
them more adequately. 

In two instances, it was recommended that field workers be ap- 
pointed and practically the entire amount budgeted was allocated 
to salaries. These field workers were chosen by the respective 
committees; each uses a settlement house outside the area as head- 
quarters — the settlement providing office space and administering 
the budget. The executive of the agency serves as adviser to the 
committee and to the field worker, but the field worker carries the 
primary responsibility for tlie execution of the project. 

This apparent lack of clear-cut organizational lines has, at times, 
caused some confusion, but, in general, people have been willing to 
deal witli organizational problems as they arise and have accepted 
the fact that, when program patterns emerge more clearly, a de- 
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cision also will have to be reached with respect to structure and 
admimstration. 

It IS with the two areas in which field workers were employed 
that the balance o£ this article will deal/ Conditions that prevail 
in the areas selected are those commonly associated with eco- 
nomically disadvantaged areas. Broken homes, many working 
mothers, neglected children, vice, juvenile delinquency are all to 
be found in disturbing proportions Both areas are culturally hetero- 
geneous. The Kinsman area is relatively small and, within it, there 
are several clearly defined neighborhoods that provide a unit for 
community organization on a smaller geographical base 

In the Hough area, which is nearly five times as large, there 
seems to be no consciousness of neighborhood identity. This in- 
cludes Cleveland’s “Little Hollywood,” the “Suitcase” area, the 
“rooming-house” area, characterized by a high rate of mobility, 
anonymity, and lack of common social code It is reported that there 
IS continuous movement of m-migrants from West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Pennsylvania, but it is difficult to substantiate this with 
actual figures. This is the typical area in. transition, close enough to 
the downtown business section to have many potential advantages 
It is one of the areas mapped out by the City Planning Commission 
for conservation. 

Both areas are barren of noncommercial recreational facilities 
that appeal to the adolescent. Although several of the city-wide 
agencies have members in the areas, the number is small. With the 
exception of one poorly equipped church-supported community 
center, no private group-work agency has physical facilities in 
either area Churches, have some usable space, but the majority 
operate on a "Sunday” basis and laymen, as frequently as clergymen, 
hesitate to sanction the use of church property for recreational pro- 


^Tht. writer is mdebtcd to reportii of Mary Forman and Mary ]anc Fislieri field workers in 
Kinsman-East 79lh Street and 1-joii^h Areas rcspccliVLly, and to conferences with them for 
much of the material herein presented 
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grams In general, school buildings are not available for use after 
school hours Churches, schools, libraries, and city recreation facil- 
ities, howevei , were all considered as possible resources for expan- 
sion of services. 

The two area committees each consist of about twenty-five mem- 
bers who, in the mam, are professional workers in diverse social 
agencies, schools, and churches, plus a few residents chosen because 
of their ability as leaders. The Kinsman Committee meets once a 
month, the Hough Committee meets on call, but has appointed 
an interim executive and planning committee of seven members 
In the Kinsman project, emphasis was laid on immediate exten- 
sion of services with the undeistandmg that program would be 
“carried out” into the area, not centralized in the settlement house, 
where the field worker had her office 
Because of the size, complexity, and apparent lack of stability of 
the Hough area, the emphasis here was mi on direct service to 
adolescent groups. Instead, it was thought that the primary task 
of the field worker should be one of interpretation and help to local 
leaders on methods of meeting the needs more effectively. 

Between June 1943 and May 1944, the efforts of the Kinsman Com- 
mittee resulted in the establishment of a summer playground which, 
during the winter, was flooded for skating, organization of weekly 
outdoor movies and two street dances with an avciage attendance 
of from 400 to 500, development of recreation programs in several 
churches and libraries, promotion of a day care center; two Christ- 
mas parties with an attendance of 80 and 200 respectively; a sewing 
class for women; and other informal programs Five new groups, 
under sponsorship of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves 
(Y W C.A ), and Camp Fire Girls were organized, with a total 
membership of one hundred and thiec children Nine small in- 
formal clubs of boys and girls met in homes, churches, and libraries 
Quite as important as the activities themselves is the process by 
which they have been accomplished, for they are true examples of 
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joint planning on the part of the area committee, the field worker, 
and special neighborhood or project committees which have in- 
cluded in their membership young people as well as adults. One of 
these groups, the Kinsman Citizen’s League, is a “nonprofit, non- 
political group, organized for the purpose of improving conditions 
m the Kinsman Community,” and includes businessmen, house- 
wives, P.T. A. members, an-raid wardens, and two city councilmen. 
It is concerned with street lighting, juvenile delinquency, and rec- 
reation. The 8oth Street Neighborhood Committee of Mothers 
called on every family in Kinsman Homes, a new housing project, 
and arranged a reception for the newcomers. 

The Committee believes that this sort of neighborhood work is 
essential, but not sufficient; e.g., the lack of physical facilities is re- 
garded as a serious handicap. The field worker has no alternatives 
to suggest for the hangouts now used by delinquents and potential 
delinquents; there literally is no place where young people can go 
after school or in the evening. To meet this problem partially the 
Committee is seeking a subsidy to open a youth center of the popular 
“teen-canteen” type, which, it is understood, would be in addition 
to, not a substitute for, the activities already under way 
In her contacts with professional leaders and residents in the 
Hough area, the field worker was impressed with the interest shown 
but, more significantly, with the pessimism which every one seemed 
to have about the possibility of changing the environment. It was 
recognized that it would be unwise to promote too vigorous a cam- 
paign in the interest of recreation unless there were likelihood of 
being able to provide programs after interest has been aroused. 
Much of the time of the field worker, therefore, was devoted to en- 
couraging existing agencies to expand programs and to working 
with residents on methods of social action. 

Between September 1943 and May 1944, ii new groups or activ- 
ities were organized by youth-seiving agencies; several others have 
been reorganized; c.g., 115 new members were added to Boy Scout 
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troops already in the area. The Cleveland Public Library and the 
City Department of Recreation are cooperating on opening an 
arts and crafts center at the Inter-cultural Library. A few church 
leaders are working aggressively to provide recreational programs, 
some joint planning among the churches is going on. Local teachers 
and P. T, A. leaders arc interested and cooperative They have ex- 
tended extracurricular programs and have promoted a few “family 
night” affairs 

Unquestionably one of the greatest accomplishments has been 
the mobilization of public opinion with respect to the problem 
and renewed conviction on the part of many people that they have 
a responsibility for “doing something” about it. Following are illus- 
trations of ways by which this concern has been expressed: (i) a 
delegation of residents visited the Superintendent of Schools to pre- 
sent a petition requesting the opening of a junior community cen- 
ter; (2) P. T. A. Councils and small local community groups have 
expressed to the city and the Board of Education their desire for 
more playgrounds, (3) an interpretation of the specific needs of the 
area was presented to the Mayor's Committee on Recreation. 

As is true m the Kinsman area, young people of the Hough area 
are responsive and have expressed a desire for a youth center. The 
committee feels that the area is so large that, if possible, three centers 
should be opened but has not encouraged the “teen-canteen” idea 
because of their belief that a more diversified type of community- 
center program is needed. 

Although, as yet, no claims are being advanced about the effec- 
tiveness of these projects m combating juvenile delinquency, even 
the most skeptical must be convinced that the methods used have 
resulted m considerable progress toward the achievement of the 
objectives for which they were established; namely, an appreciable 
expansion of services 

How has this been accomplished and what are the implications 
for future planning? 
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I. First, it seems reasonably clear that the development of pro- 
grams in these underserved areas is a community organization 
problem v/hkh can be solved only by persistent effort within the 
area Itself, The contribution of social workers and other professional 
leaders familiar with the areas has not been repudiated. Instead, 
the area committees are drawn primarily from these groups, with 
a few residents also serving as members. Local community groups 
have been included in many different ways both in planning and 
executing projects and their participation at the point of social 
action has been fostered 

2 In areas where a particular problem is of long standing, it may 
be assumed that the ordinary methods of providing services have 
not been effective. Therefore, some new approach has to be de- 
veloped. This requires not only continuous interpretation and pro- 
motion in order that each organization be encouraged to assume 
more responsibility itself, but an alertness to the necessity for joint 
planning and the ability to establish and keep open the channels 
for cooperative working relationships among a great variety of 
people and institutions. Through the device of the area committee 
and a special worker, agencies which ordinarily do not meet have 
become better acquainted and have unified their efforts in behalf 
of some common goal. However, the techniques of cooperation have 
to be learned, often even by group workers, field workers, able to 
apply group-wor\ methods on a broad community base and not 
responsible for the program of any single agency, would seem to be 
essential if such projects are to be developed effectively. 

3 The private youth-serving agencies rely, to a very great extent, 
upon volunteer leadership. It is well known that, in areas of social 
disorganization, it is difficult to develop community programs on 
this basis. A high rate of mobility and lack of educational experience 
intensify the problem In the Kinsman area, only 6 per cent of the 
adult population (25 years of age and over) has had four years of 
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high school or more. In these areas there are people who have a 
genuine concern about the adverse conditions affecting their chil- 
dren but the number who could be counted on to carry sustained 
group leadership of the kind expected by most of the national agen- 
cies would be small. Does this point to the need for review of the 
policy that groups will not be organized until indigenous leaders 
have been discovered and trained? In order to move ahead more 
quickly, might not some thought be given to ways by which local 
leadership could be supplemented and also more careful consider- 
ation given to the responsibilities which adults of different experi- 
ences and capacities may assume ? 

4. The response of young people to co-ed programs, movies, mass 
recreation, and the “teen-canteen” type of program may be nothing 
more than a reflection of their interest in having a program similar 
to that provided for men in uniform. On the other hand, the fact 
that private agencies with a long experience in work with youth 
have not, in the past, recruited many members from these areas 
raises questions about the policies of the agencies and also about 
some of the rather generally accepted principles of social group 
work which cannot be elaborated here but which must be examined 
and reviewed if programs are to be made available to tlie thousands 
of young people who live m these areas 

5. Although the committees had the extension of recreation as 
their objective, and their emphasis has been on this particular aspect 
of community service, their membership has been so representative 
that they have not operated in a vacuum with respect to other needs. 
There is some inclination to broaden the function of the committees, 
but at this stage it is felt that such a development might dissipate 
interest before the real objective had been achieved 

The area projects have dramatized the recreational needs and 
have stimulated community action with respect to them and since 
progress is seldom made by advancing on all fronts at once, it would 
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seem to be entirely sound to have functional committees concen- 
tratmg on methods of strengthening a particular and very badly 
needed community sei vice, 

6. Expeiience seems to indicate that the jiresent possibilities for 
expansion of a variety of recreational programs is limited solely by 
the resources available. Furthermore, this approach inevitably in- 
creases awareness of the gaps in the public and semipublic services. 

Both projects confirm the need for more physical facilities for 
recreation. Committees are continuing their efforts to have existing 
buildings and play space made avaUable, but they realize that prog- 
ress in that direction can be made only by breaking through the 
inertia of tradition and hesitate to push too hard. If the various 
authorities cannot be influenced to modify their policies more quick- 
ly, new facilities will undoubtedly be sought. 

7 Some reconsideration of the administrative plan is needed. 
The relationship of the Hough project to a settlement so far away 
from the area is artificial. The need for at least an office somewhere 
near the geographical center seems essential in order that the serv- 
ices may be identified more closely with the life of the commu- 
nity. Questions of organization and administration will be reviewed 
by commissions which recently have been appointed to appraise 
the experience to date. 

The most enthusiastic participants are convinced that the area 
projects are proving to be demonstrations of democracy in action 
However, they are quite realistic in their awareness of problems still 
to be solved and would agree that the potentialities in each situation 
far exceed the accomplishments Satisfaction comes m the ability 
to see progress in the direction of the goal even though the road to 
an adequate and more completely integrated program is long and 
the signposts not always clearly marked. 

In conclusion, let it be said, area projects are not new. These are 
variations on a familiar theme, differing even from the Tremont 
and Central Area Projects in Cleveland They are based upon the 
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assumption that society has a responsibility for eliminating the great 
inequalities of opportunity that exist among various groups oif the 
population and to bring diis about special methods must at times 
be devised in order to be sure that disadvantaged areas will not 
continue to be neglected. 

Mildre^i H formerly Secretary of the Group Work Council of the Wtlfue Fcdcrn- 
tion of Clcvdand* Ohio, is now a mcfiibcr of the staff of the National Social Work Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York 


Part II. Coordination on the State Level 

CALIFORNIA'S PROGRAM FOR DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 
Hemon G. Stark 

The California Youth Authority Act, now a law and in operation, 
was adapted to California laws and conditions from the model act 
proposed by the American Law Institute m 1941. The first re- 
sponsibility of the Youth Authority was to study the problems of 
correction, treatment, and delinquency prevention throughout Cali- 
fornia, and plan a remedial program. Recommendations followed 
leading to the establishment of the present Youth Authority organ- 
ization, under the direction of Karl Holton, that has the responsi- 
bility for seven correctional schools, the diagnostic dimes, parole, 
probation, and delinquency prevention 
The Delinquency Prevention Division has assumed the respon- 
sibility for giving assistance to communities in all phases of delin- 
quency prevention work. During the past year of operation this 
division has undertaken many projects in the field of community 
organization, community studies, youth recreation, and programs 
of educational value 
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Projects undertaken by die Delinquency Prevention Division 
staff have included surveys o£ youtli-serving agencies in many coun- 
ties throughout die State, These surveys oftentimes lead to recom- 
mendations for the creation of new agencies, or the reorganization 
of existing facilities so that agencies may work more effectively in 
the treatment and prevention of delinquency at the community 
level Studies have been made of delinquency conditions and the 
work of the agencies responsible for meeting the problems of dehn- 
quehcy throughout California. Special reports have been made of 
this problem to the Youth Authority, the Governor, the Department 
of Justice, Youth in Wartime Committee, and many other agencies 
and organizations throughout California. Much of the credit for 
the success of the field surveys must go, however, to the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, the State Department of Healdi, the 
State Department of Education, and the Federal Security Agency, 
Recreation Divisions, representatives who have cooperated so splen- 
didly with the Youth Authority in making the various surveys. 
Our field representatives have met with groups in more than 200 
cities during 1944 to discuss ways and means of preventing youthful 
misbehavior. 

One of the major activities in this division has been to assist in 
the organization of community, neighborhood, coordination, and 
youth councils. At the outset of the war the organization known as 
Coordinating Councils Incorporated became inactive because of 
the loss of its secretary During the last year representatives of the 
Youth Authority have been carrying on some of the projects 
formerly undertaken by Coordinating Councils Incorporated At 
the present time our field staff is attempting to keep in touch with 
more than 200 such councils distributed throughout California. 
Numerous requests for information regarding various types of 
community organizational activities have been answered by this 
division. During the summer of 1944 two conferences of community 
councils were held in San Jose and Los Angeles, attended by more 
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than 400 community leaders interested in youth welfare and com- 
munity planning. 

In cooperation with the Secondary Principals Association this 
division of the Youth Authority organized two delinquency work- 
shops, attended by police officers, probation officers, school coun- 
selors, and social workers, in an effort to determine, through the 
study method, the best standard practice in the field of delinquency 
prevention. These programs were so successful that the following 
agencies and organizations have agreed to become co-sponsors of an 
enlarged workshop program to be carried on during 1945: the At- 
torney General, the California War Council, the District Attorney’s 
Association, the Association of Secondary Principals, the Associa- 
tion of California Public School Superintendents, the California 
Teachers Association, the State Department of Education, the 
American Legion, the Association of Elementary School Principals, 
the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the California 
Probation and Parole Officers Association, the California Peace 
Officers Association, and the California Conference of Social Wel- 
fare. Workshop meetings will be held at Chico State College, San 
Jose State College, Fresno State College, University of Southern 
California, and San Diego State College. Special attention will be 
focused upon a program of in-service training for law-enforcement 
officers, probation officers, school guidance directors and counselors, 
and other individuals dealing with children 
The Youth Authority took the leadership in arranging a crime- 
prevention conference at the University of Southern California, in 
an effort to encourage the promotion of juvenile control bureaus 
in police departments and sheriffs’ offices throughout California 
This meeting met with enthusiastic response fiom law-enforcement 
officials everywhere and was well attended by more than 400 officers 
To date the Delinquency Prevention Division has attempted to 
work with a few projects and has not attempted to cover the whole 
field of delinquency prevention. It is hoped during the coming 
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years to give assistance to other organizations interested in delin- 
quency prevention not mentioned in this report in an effort to 
reduce the continuous upward trend of juvenile delinquency. 

Throughout 1944 a citizens’ committee of seventeen members, 
known as the Committee on Youth in Wartime of the California 
State War Council, was appointed by Governor Earl Warren, with 
Dr Robert A. McKibben, of Los Angeles, as chairman, and Judge 
Frank C Ogden, of Oakland, vice-chairman. 

The Delinquency Prevention Division staff has assisted in carry- 
ing out many of the suggestions of the Youth in Wartime Commit- 
tee, including study of transient youth, community recreation, 
youth centers, high delinquency areas, and has reported all surveys 
and studies to this committee 

The staff of this Division has been supplemented by five field 
representatives through the War Council. All field representatives 
assist with field studies but may have other assignments in their 
fields of specialization Special consultative service is available in 
community organization, juvenile control, youth centers, com- 
munity recreation, community and coordinating councils 

At the suggestion of the Youth m Wartime Committee, the De- 
linquency Prevention Division has conducted a senes of youth con- 
ferences in San Jose, Los Angeles, Petaluma, Sacramento, and 
Compton, bringing together more than 1,000 youth and youth 
group leaders for the purpose of discussing the best methods of 
organizing youth centers and youth councils Mr Roy Votaw and 
Mr. Curtis Whaley have been chosen executive secretaries of the 
youth centers’ and councils’ organization for northern and southern 
California respectively, to assist in the further development of the 
program. 

Following our study of youth centers a report entitled “Teen 
Centers,” which is a review of the various types of youth centers 
now in operation throughout California, has been released This 
Division has also published “An Outline of a Community Program 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency ” The representatives 
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of the Youth Authority have worked with the many Districts of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and with other organizations 
throughout California, in an effort to develop community pro- 
grams for the prevention of delmqucncy. 

That the work has been successful so far is attested by the fact 
that numerous requests for community surveys, assistance m or- 
ganizing community councils, youth centers, juvenile bureaus, 
and counseling and guidance programs are commg from most of 
the counties in California The appropriation for this work has 
been more than doubled. Looking to tire future, we expect to en- 
courage participation by many agencies not now actively working 
with young people, and to provide information and “know how” 
to agencies and organizations throughout California. 


G Chief of rhe Deiinque/iey Prevention Division of the California Youth 

Authority 


NEW YORK STATE'S PROGRAM FOR PREVENTING 
DELINQUENCY 
Ralph B. Spence 

Juvenile delinquency is one index to the successfulness of social 
organization. The more adequately we utilize resources that are 
available to help children in the process of growing up, the lower 
Will be our delinquency rates. 

The conditions accompanying the war tended to increase the 
rates of delinquency and to focus public attention upon the prob- 
lem. In October 1943 Governor Dewey asked the Commissioners 
of Correction, Education, Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare and 
the Chairman of the Board of Parole to advise him regarding the 
situation in New York State This group has been, meeting regularly 
under the chairmanship of the Assistant Counsel to the Governor. 
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At various times representatives of other State agencies have met 
with the group to advise it on special aspects of the problem. 

At the start the committee agreed tliat the major problem was 
to provide a plan of action and not to make just another report 
which would be filed without producing any basic change in the 
localities There is no assumption here that we know all there is 
to know about delinquency. This is far from true. Research should 
be continued wherever possible. On the other hand far more is 
known about preventing delinquency than is utilized by most com- 
munities. The problem was to work out a plan by which localities 
could be encouraged to tackle the problem on a comprehensive 
basis. 

The basic principles underlying any such plan are obvious. First 
we know a good deal about the symptoms of behavior difficulties. 
It should therefore be possible to locate at an early age those chil- 
dren who might be designated as “vulnerables.” The earlier these 
cases can be detected the more promising will be the prognosis. 

Having located these children the next step is less easy because 
it involves the coordination of many different groups whose inter- 
ests are not always directed entirely toward helping children grow 
up. We know a good deal about the minimum essentials for a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day program for boys and girls With our pres- 
ent organization of economic resources it is not easy to provide these 
minimum essentials for every vulnerable. The task of the committee 
was to devise a plan that would help to utilize more fully the exist- 
ing resources than to fill m the gaps where resources were inade- 
quate. 

Each child grows up in a specific community. The task of pre- 
venting delinquency is therefore a local responsibility in the sense 
that whatever is done must be done in that concrete situation, taking 
full account of the existing agencies with their complements of 
personnel The State can provide help, but the community itself 
must be willing to tackle the problem wholeheartedly. 
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Since the plan is to be a community-wide plan, the committee 
felt that it would be important to center responsibility in the official 
organization which represents the total community; namely, the 
municipal government. It is proposed that die municipality set 
up a youth bureau which will be responsible for coordinating the 
available resources and taking steps to extend them where necessary 

At the State level there is need for a central agency to coordinate 
the existing resources of the various State agencies, to provide some 
financial aid to the localities, and to serve in an advisory capacity to 
speed the utilization of good practices. To serve this function the 
committee recommended that there be set up the youth service 
commission." This commission would have a staff to enable it to 
work closely with the localities m getting projects started on a 
sound basis. 

To carry out these proposals the committee recommended legis- 
lation that would set up such a commission and would provide 
financial aid to die localities. This financial aid would assist in the 
establishment of the local youth bureaus and in developing recrea- 
tional projects which are one major need in most communities. 

In any program for preventing delinquency the schools will 
necessarily have a major role to play. The schools have practically 
all the children during the elementary-school period and they also 
have a trained staff. This staff frequently needs help m a clearer 
understanding of behavior problems but it is the largest potential 
resource m the community for locating vulnerables 

When the committee began its study the Department of Educa- 
tion set up Its own committee to explore what the Department could 
do in strengthening the work of the schools. Because the work of 
the schools in dealing with behavior problems must necessarily be 
closely related to the work of the other community agencies, the 


^ The proposal for a State youth service commission is described in detail in the Intenm 
Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Delinquency, Part I, Preventing Juvenile De- 
linquency, Proposals Jor a State Proeram (Albany, December i944)» 22 pp 
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Department of Education also appointed a representative advisory 
committee to assist its own committee in developing its program. 

The schools’ greatest contribution can be m the detection of the 
vulnerables. This involves an intensive program for increasing un- 
derstanding among school staff of the characteristics of behavior 
problems, of the establishment of a definite plan for referring seri- 
ous cases, and of strengthening the program of the schools to help 
these children to the fullest possible extent- Where a community 
has set up a central youth bureau, the cases located by the school 
would be referred to this bureau. Where no such bureau existed, 
the school itself would have to take the responsibility for coordinat- 
ing its efforts with the other community agencies. 

The vulnerables are frequently those children who do not fit the 
typical school pattern. When the committee was considering the 
question of what the schools could do to prevent delinquency, it 
found that the suggestions were the same as ones made for a good 
school program for any child. The chief need is not so much to 
devise new patterns as to find ways of utilizing these patterns for 
a small group of children with special characteristics. We have 
done an excellent job in building up a school program that will 
take cate of a large percentage of children We cannot rest satisfied, 
however, until we have acquired the skill necessary to meet the 
needs of loo per cent of the children. It is necessary therefore that 
each school carefully check its curriculum, its guidance program, 
its recreation program, its other services to see if these are taking 
care of the special needs of the vulnerable group. 

The suggestions to the schools along these lines have been in- 
corporated in a departmental pamphlet entitled “Schools Against 
Delinquency ” A number of school systems have already initiated 
such a plan on a comprehensive basis. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to get additional aid to provide supervisory help to extend 
the plan more widely. 

While no detailed account has been given above regarding the 
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work of other community agencies — ^home, church, social agencies, 
youth-serving agencies, police— the plan of the interdepartmental 
group and of the schools provide for the fullest possible cooperative 
action The patterns in these areas are Jess clear and will have to 
be worked out as we go along. 

It IS sometimes suggested that juvenile delinquency is a problem 
of the urban centers and that the rural areas need not concern them- 
selves with the program It is true tliat urban concentration does 
accentuate certain types of delinquent behavior. On the other hand 
all children in the nonurban areas who show signs of difficulty 
need help m order to achieve satisfactory behavior patterns. Witli 
the high mobility rates many nonurban children later move to 
urban areas It is important that the program be one diat will as 
soon as possible reach all the children of the State. 

As was indicated above, no plan per sc will meet the problem 
of delinquency. In general we have the amount of delinquency 
society IS willing to accept. The hope is that, with the problem dram- 
atized by war conditions, pubhc support can be mobilized behind 
the measures outlined. If careful records of achievement can be 
kept, it may then be possible to show clearly what can be achieved 
and thereby stimulate a wider and wider participation in the 
program. 

Ralfj/i B Spence, a member of the research staff of the New York State HtUic'iuon De- 
partment, IS Chairman of the Deparimenta! Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
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national youth conservation— 

A POSITIVE APPROACH TO YOUTH NEEDS 

The Honorable Anna M. Kross 

During these war years, glaring defects in the nation’s provision 
for youth have been brought dramatically and often shockingly, to 
the surface. There is now an awareness and a greater concern than 
ever before, and a recognition that all the many and carefully con- 
ceived programs, activities, and services directed toward youth 
needs have fallen short of these needs 
Throughout the country, agencies long accustomed to providing 
for youth are seeking to make their programs match the temper of 
the times. There are many kinds of agencies and patterns of service 
available under whose auspices various activities can be conducted. 
These plans, however, on all levels, national, State, or local, are un- 
coordinated. 

The situation that confronts us requires more than the develop- 
ment of one particular service or another — not merely another 
recreation program, another employment service, another political 
club or another youth center. What we need now is an over-all 
national plan. 

We are on the eve of victory, and with victory will come one of 
the most difficult tasks with which America has been confronted. 
We have been lavishly expending our youth, not only on the battle 
fronts, but on the home front as well. Our youth is vulnerable — but 
not expendable. 

We are facing a postwar world that has not yet tackled the youth 
problem When demobilization begins, we will have a large number 
of boys and girls under 21, who have gone through the deraoraliz- 
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ing effects of warfare. Great dislocation and unemployment are 
inevitable Thousands of young people have entered the labor forces 
during the present emergency. Teen-age youths leaving school in 
this period, as well as those who will lose employment, and those 
who will be demobilized will be confronted with unprecedented 
situations. 

It is essential chat wise and timely action be taken to meet these 
problems for the preservation and future of our democracy Our 
delinquency rate is growing alarmingly, and it will continue to in- 
crease. Unless we meet this challenge, the situation will indeed be 
tragic. The postwar planning for youth cannot be put off any longer 

For the preservation of our democracy and for the maintenance of 
the peace we are all praying for, we will have to face the prospects of 
peacetime compulsory military service of our youth Both conscrip- 
tion and peacetime military service of our youth are new ventures 
for America. We should now use this opportunity for a well- 
thought-out and integrated program for the education and develop- 
ment of a sound citizenry, on a national scale. We must learn from 
the mistakes we made after the last war. Peace was followed by 
crime waves, and by the greatest economic depression in the history 
of the world, as a result of which a great price in an increased num- 
ber of youthful criminals was paid by us. 

The Wickersham Report, a monumental effort, indicated the 
need at that time for a long-range plan to curb crime and to protect 
our youth. But we ignored it. Senator Pepper has recently completed 
a series of hearings of the Committee on Wartime Health and Edu- 
cation in which the picture of the present condition of our youth is 
vividly portrayed And in the interim report of his committee. 
Senator Pepper indicates the need for and recommends long-range 
postwar pi anning for youth, if we arc to avoid the mistakes we made 
after the last war 

America cannot afford to ignore some of the glaring and shock- 
ing conditions that have been revealed by the Selective Service 
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Board. Our press casually mentioned that over 600,000 were rejected 
because of illiteracy, and 1,500,000 were rejected because of physical 
unfitness. 

Recently at a convention of the National Education Association, 
where a charter for rural education was urged, it was again pointed 
out that “one out of every twenty registrants for Selective Service 
has been found to be totally illiterate, and two out of every five 
found to have gone no further than the grade school." The total 
inadequacy of the physical school facilities, and the lack of adequate 
personnel, and the pitifully inadequate salaries to teachers were 
also pointed out. Can we continue to ignore the situation when 40 
per cent of our young men fall below the minimum reasonable 
standards of education and health, as revealed by the wartime 
draft? Can there be any greater challenge to America than (i) 
the increasing rise in delinquency, (2) the shockingly low physical 
and educational level of our present generation. 

A national program for youth must necessarily recognize that its 
effectiveness depends on implementation on a local level. Such a 
program would need the support of both public and private re- 
sources. In each State the governor’s aid should be enlisted to the end 
that he appoint a youth conservation committee of outstanding citi- 
zens, lay and professional, representing a cross-section of the com- 
munity, from a civic, social and religious aspect. The primary and 
ultimate function of such a committee should be to provide ade- 
quate and essential services and opportunities for youth, such as: 

I An enriched general educational curriculum for all youth, as well 
as for the returning soldier, 

2. Extension of student aid in the form of scholarships, loans, or allow- 
ances to young persons who need it to enable them to take advantage of 
these educational opportunities This means funds, not only for tuition, 
but for necessary living expenses, laboratory fees, etc, 

3. Appropriate job opportunities for young persons in private employ- 
ment, and private and public programs, as well as veterans 
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4 Restoration of the legal standards for employment o£ children and 
youth that have been modified because of the war emergency, and revi- 
sion upward of existing inadequate standards, 

5. Provisions for meeting the health needs of youth, including exten- 
Sion and improvement of medical and psychiatric examinations for chil- 
dren in school and for youth under 18 years of age entering employment, 
and assistance in correction of physical defects 

6. Fuller utilization of school facilities The school to be the focal point 
of community activity. 

7 Earlier location and recognition in children of potential behavior 
difficulties. Adaptations needed in school activities to meet the needs of 
such children Guidancechnics. Parentaleducation and forums Coopera- 
tion with the parents of these children, by teachers and social workers 

8 Utilization of churches for the more effective implementation of 
religious training, and greater emphasis on high standards of morals. 

9 The establishment of parent guidance clinics, mother-daughter 
clubs, father-son clubs 

10 Parent responsibilities fostered and encouraged through programs 
in churches, schools, and community. Parent, teachers and student associ- 
ations. 

II. Respect for police and authority Closer cooperation with public 
authority, social agencies, courts and police 

12 Self-government experiment by youth for training in citizenship. 

The approach must be to see the young men and women as whole 
persons, with many varied needs and interests, energies and enthu- 
siasms, desires for both security and adventure, for facing and living 
their lives with their own age group as well as their elders. Youtli 
must be allowed to participate as friends and co-woikers and as 
active members of a functioning democracy 

Wc have been willing to cooperate with youth simply because 
of the war emergency. Ten per cent of our population are the youth 
between 16 and 21, twelve million strong, a great majority of whom 
have worked in factories, stores, offices, at a much earlier age than 
IS usual in our country. They are not going back to sitting at a school 
desk to finish their education unless we are prepared to give them 
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the kind of education they want and in which they see a real future 
for themselves. 

There is a sort of political illiteracy among our youth that seems 
out of keeping with the history of revolutionary, constitution-mak- 
ing America. The interest and knowledge of our youth concerning 
important issues of national history and welfare, of world war and 
peace, of government and democracy, of labor and industry seem 
far behind that of Continental youth. Election-time partisanship is 
a deceptive gauge of political maturity. Political tnorals also might 
well be raised with more youthful participation. 

Public interest in thousands of places throughout the country 
must be channeled behind existing efforts in behalf of youth and 
stimulated into devising new measures where none now exist to 
meet the need. The core, then, of meeting the youth problem effec- 
tively, must be an affirmative attitude and approach on a national 
scale. 

The problems of young people can neither be delegated to nor 
served exclusively by the agencies and institutions that up to this 
time have been set up for this purpose. The fundamental basis must 
spring from a wide sense of recognition and active participation by 
all manner of groups. 

Shocking and regrettable as is the picture of our dclint}uents, 
America can still be proud of the fine showing its youth has made, 
not only on all the far-flung battle fronts, but also on the home 
front, in this tense and difficult war period. Let us do everything 
we possibly can now to prevent any avoidable increase in delin- 
quency after the war is over. 

Give American youth half a chance, and the future of America 
is secure! 

Thi Honafitble Anna Kf Kross of the New York. Magistrates Couiis is a leader locally, in 
Hew York State, and nattonally in developing programs of coordination for youth service and 
conservaiion 
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EDITORIAL 

Last spring, when the editors discussed this number of The Jour- 
nal with Dr Gross, we felt that one aspect of reconstruction of 
Europe was likely to be overlooked; namely, the underlying phi- 
losophies of the people themselves. Different cultures produce dif- 
ferent ways of life and different values These values arc usually 
more important to the group than is life itself. Consequently, if 
behavior were to be understood, it would be necessary to understand 
this cultural background. 

We agreed that Prussianism, Hitlerism, and the authoritarian 
pattern of life in Germany could not be understood without under- 
standing German respect for discipline, and the philosophical point 
of view of numerous German philosophers Likewise, when the 
British were sending their children to America during the blitz, 
they sent along a little handbook which carried the gems of Eng- 
lish literature and philosophy These were die tilings men were 
dying for. 

Obviously, programs of reconstruction must take this into ac- 
count, for not only does this cultural mass represent values but it 
is the basic ingredient of personality. Well-meaning persons, par- 
ticularly Americans, are likely to feel that the resources we share 
with these nations through lend-lease and relief should be used as 
instruments of indoctrination toward our way of life This could be 

Copyright 1945 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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disastrous. Charity frequently impoverishes those who give and 
does not enrich those who receive if, in the process, the integrity of 
personality of the recipient is violated. Such violation cannot help 
but take place if strings are attached to the gifts made. 

Basic human values must be kept foremost in the projected pro- 
grams, Such programs must be built on the philosophy of cultural 
pluralism rather than deadening uniformity. This philosophy has 
been taught by Dean E, George Payne for many years 
The viewpoints expressed in the articles are not necessarily those 
of the Editorial Board, but they are, we hope, enough of a crystal- 
lization of thought from the countries dealt with that they will be 
a guide for our readers* thinking about postwar reconstruction, 

Dan W. Dodson 


IDEOLOGIES AND THE COMING EUROPE 
Feliks Gross 

Postwar educational trends in Europe may, in many respects, 
depend upon philosophies and background ideologies which the 
European, peoples will voluntarily or involuntarily follow Since 
religion lost its determining position in this field, philosophies and 
background ideologies have become, in an indirect sense, even more 
important factors in educational trends and policy. 

Fascism, nazism, and communism decisively influenced the edu- 
cational philosophies of I taly, Germany, and Russia In a democratic 
society there is a greater variation in ideologies and educational pol- 
icies, thanks to its ideological and philosophical pluralism, Don 
Luigi Sturzo discusses this problem most ably in his contribution. 
There have been various trends in education, but the democratic 
philosophy was still the backbone of these trends m countries where 
democracy was not a slogan but a way of life. 

What will be the background philosophy and the ideologies of 
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European peoples alter the war is of primary importance for post- 
war educational reconstruction. The vague reply to the effect that 
this education will be democratic is not satisfactory; the meaning 
of “democratic” must be adequately defined. Furthermore, democ- 
racy in many countries is regarded as a problem of form not of con- 
tent— a form for the free development of ideas. Finally, there is no 
certainty that we are going to have democracy in Europe after the 
war. Above all, European philosophical and ideological back- 
grounds will be shaped by several existent factors. 

First, Europe will be divided into military spheres. Consequently, 
the dominant power — the controlling ally or conqueror as in the 
case of Germany— will willingly or unwillingly exert its ideological 
influence to a greater or lesser degree. For instance, Germany’s 
ideological background will definitely be influenced by the occu- 
pation, but nazism will still be a tremendous problem after the war. 
Even among the anti-nazis, educated in nazified schools, there have 
developed reactions which are entirely alien to our ethical principles. 

Second, Europe’s economic and social conditions will be powerful 
factors in its ideological development. And, third, there will be a 
struggle between two conflicting kinds of ideologies; the various 
ideologies of the underground and the remnants of the philosophies 
introduced by the totalitarian conquerors and rulers which also 
found acceptance because of the already existing domestic trends 
of chauvinism. 

The emphasis m the news on the heroic resistance of the oppressed 
peoples overshadows two facts that everywhere more or less large 
groups collaborated with the nazis; that, willy-nilly, nazi propa- 
ganda acting through various channels, the schools for instance, 
poisoned a number of characters, Collaborationism was a disease 
which affected not only individuals but also groups, and even in 
the resisting countries of Eastern Europe where resistance move- 
ments occupied a dominant position from the very beginning nazi 
occupation must have left some traces It would be a mistake, diere- 
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fore, to base our opinions of these countries solely on their resistance 
movements and the patriotic spirit of a part of the population. 

There is also another aspect to this problem: one of the results of 
nazi conquest is appeasement There were many individuals who 
compromised with evil and even with crime and who assimilated 
methods of settling their affairs that will probably be carried over 
into the future. The new philosophies and ideologies coming from 
the underground will have to meet these realities and to cope with 
them. 

But there is more than )ust one “underground ideology.” A great 
bulk of the underground movement is in sensu largo an equahtanan 
movement — socialist, populist, peasant, and democratic. The back- 
ground philosophy IS frequently of a socialist character, but strong 
humanistic and federal istic (advocating a federal solution in Europe 
and a world organization) tendencies are apparent 

The individual, not the state, is the supreme end and the essence of 
this humanistic philosophy. The authority of the state under the in- 
fluence of totalitarianism became a plaything for whomever the 
common people were forced to sacrifice themselves For the com- 
mon man it meant oppression and “Polizeistaat” (Police State) 
where nearly every one was more or less suspected and prisons be- 
came national institutions. Moreover, nazism and fascism have 
brought about an anti-cthical attitude toward life. Oppression and 
contempt for the weaker, even for the physically weaker, have re- 
placed mutual help and support. 

In short, the peoples of Europe have witnessed such an amount of 
crime, cruelty, and evil that many have come to realize that our 
basic rules of decency, our very ethical principles, are right now at 
stake; and that, notwithstanding the various political shadows, we 
must unite in order to re-establish this very basis of a true society. 
This is the core of ncohumanistic European tendencies. 

Then there is the communist philosophy with a smaller follow- 
ing than is generally realized m this country, which derives its 
strength from the military success and support of the Soviet Union. 
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Also, mtionaUsm is not yet dead In fact all underground move- 
ments were greatly imbued with national feeling in their reaction to 
national oppression. This feeling ranged in intensity from patri- 
otism to extreme nationalism, and even the communist movement 
was nationalistic in character and employed nationalistic slogans 
The milder form of nationalism reconciled itself with federal ideas. 
Although nationalism will not disappear entirely after the war and 
will certainly play a part in ideological developments, its dangers 
can be avoided by strengthening tlie federalistic and humanistic 
tendencies 

Rightist groups arc mostly compromised because of their collab- 
oration with the nazis (as in France), and the role of those in the 
underground struggle who did not collaborate was relatively small. 

The “underground ideologies” after liberation are becoming "the 
postwar ideologies and background philosophies” in their initial 
stage. 

Which of them will be the strongest, which of them will rule? 
The populist, socialist, and democratic movements strongly influ- 
enced by humanistic ideas certainly play an essential part at present. 
But their future strength will also depend upon outside backing— 
and in Eastern Europe the communists arc the favored ones. 

Perhaps some of the really important currents arc still undetect- 
able. In 1916 only a few predicted the great success of the bolshe- 
viks, and fascism and nazism were not yet born. Perhaps some of 
the great currents will still appear quite unexpectedly. 

Europe needs a rebirth of humanistic values and a democratic 
framework to enable various philosophies and ideologies so charac- 
teristic of European culture to develop. But whether there will be 
the opportunity for such a development depends upon many factors, 
some of which are independent of the peoples involved. 


rehl{f Gross is Secretary-General of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board, 
adviser to the Polish Government's Information Center, and editor of hietv Europe Author 
of the recently published Crossroads oj Ttvo Continents A Democratic federation of East- 
Central Enrope 




IN FRANCE: RESISTANCE AND HUMANISM 
Paul Yignaux 

For the past four years the substance of French life has been 
called resistance, a word full of meaning. Andre Gide has written: 
“To resist is to act and it is not always by the affirmative that the 
individual affirms himself.” What is this conception of man that 
the French expressed in their act of resistance ? Has the French 
humanism acquired some new traits after this trial of four years? 

In order to answer this question clearly, one must remember 
that modern France has been in a state of dialogue with herself 
for centuries — dialogue between Christian humanism and secular 
humanism. 

The outstanding publication of religious resistance, which was 
also the richest in thought among the underground publications, 
Cahieis du Timotgnage ChrHten (Notebooks of Christian Tes- 
timony), has been chiefly the revival, in the face of the enemy, of 
the leading ideas of Catholic French renaissance between the two 
wars. Historians of religious sentiment, who will look in these 
Cahieu for the spirituality of the resistance, will be able to define 
It as a spmtaality befriending teason. To the anti-Semitic who 
want to exclude the Jews from the French community, the Cahiers 
answer: “We should like them to know what is the nature of this 
mysterious community which possesses its members through the 
fatality of flesh and blood. Would it be that the French nation is 
so foreign to the principles and influence of reason?” Against 
nazism, these Christians of France do not only invoke the Word 
of God, they still defend a rationalistic conception of human so- 
ciety; and although convinced of the eminent value of charity, 
they maintain the classical request of the secular humanism imbued 
with the idea of justice : “There are moments when one must not 
yield and when justice dominates charity. The charity which per- 
mits justice to die in the conscience of men is a false charity, a 
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weakness unworthy of a Christian ” In order to measure the reso- 
nance of such words in the spiritual history of France, one must 
remember Proudhon. Proudhon considered the idea of Justice as 
the very principle of the opposition, irreconcilable, according to 
him, between the Revolution and the Church. The Christians of 
the resistance wanted to surmount this opposition They were led 
to this undertaking by the thinking of such men as Jacques Mari- 
tain, who have pointed out in Christianism a source of integral 
humanism, of heroic humanism 
It seems, that, between the two wars, the success m France of a 
new Christian humanism is due, in part at least, to the deficiencies 
of the secular humanism The philosophy of Leon Brunschvicg, 
the last of the great French philosophies of progress, was doubtless 
in its last stages on the eve of the war and during this war itself a 
humanism. But in its inception, the wisdom of Brunschvicg be- 
longs to the last years of the nineteenth century, to this great epoch 
of the French university that was the Dreyfus Affair. Still, in a 
group of the resistance itself, in the group Combat of Pans, we 
discover a new form of secular humanism — the one which emerges 
from the philosophy of the absurd of Albert Camus or of the ex- 
istentidtsm of Jean Paul Sartre. Sartre is not afraid to refer to 
Heidegger He believes intellectual autarchy just as dangerous as 
economic autarchy But anguish for him “does not distinguish 
Itself from the sense of responsibilities” ; “despair is but one and 
the same with the will; with despair begins a true optimism, the 
optimism of a man who knows he has no rights and nothing is 
due to him, who rejoices in counting on himself alone and in acting 
alone for the good of all.” “Here is,” says Sartre, “this motto of 
man that we do our own. to do and through doing to do oneself 
and to be nothing else than that one has done oneself ” This can 
be a motto for the young men of Combat who have inscribed in 
the front of their paper, the most excellently written and thought 
of the Parisian dailies, "From the resistance to the revolution ” For 
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the first four months of the liberation, Albert Camug wrote the 
editorials of Combat This work being, according to him, “the 
exercise of some rules of conscience which politics, it seems to us, 
has not made, up to now, much use of ” Camus enters public life 
as a moralist, with the thought in mind both of the drama of a 
France and a Europe exhausted by two wars and die conviction that 
“no human task is impossible to man, men are only and precisely 
what we need ” Such is the language of Combat; “the language of a 
generation brought up in the sight of injustice, a generation ignor- 
ing God, loving man and resolved to serve him against a destiny so 
often unreasonable.” 

The humanism of these unbelievers, as that of Maritain, is es- 
sentially antitotalitauan. Still the Christians who see God beyond 
the world could say with Camus: “the human person embodies all 
we respect in the world ” The ones and tlie others arc facing the 
same problem: when passing from resistance to revolution, one 
must pass from ethics to pohtics; moral philosophy was perhaps 
enough to resist, to refuse the national-socialism and the hypocrisy 
of Vichy. But now these same men who condemned both fascism 
and all realistic pohtics must find a political creed. At the same 
time that it turns its attention toward public life, die new French 
humanism must not lose sight of its foundations : man, no longer 
as “a nature fixed for ever,” but man as a historical being. In this 
search, it must not be forgotten that “France, having lost her mate- 
rial power, cannot afford this luxury, to he.” It is once again Albert 
Camus who reminds his friends of these words of a French writer: 
“If I am not clear, my entire world is annihilated.” Let us wish 
with him, to France, for the benefit of Europe, “the courage of clear 
thinking.” 


Dr Paul Vigtmix is Dircctcur d’Etudes h I'Ecolc <lcs Halites Etudes (Sorbonne), Univer- 
sity dc Pans 



LAOCRACY VERSUS CONSERVATISM IN GREECE 
Basil John Vlavianos 

Perhaps there is no better proof that we are living in "One World" 
than the striking similarity of the ideological trends that prevail in 
various nations today. Everywhere there is an impulse toward the 
integration of popular forces which would provide a new solution 
to the age-old conflict between progress and conservatism 
In Greece this impulse found its expression in the popular resist- 
ance movement represented primarily by the coalition of political 
parties known as the National Liberation Front or EAM. 

These parties, usually designated as leftist, are inspired by the ide- 
ology of laocracy. 

They use this word to express an ideological combination o£ liber- 
alism and socialism, covering the broad field of ideas which pertain 
to the moral, material, and intellectual advancement of the common 
man. The entire literature of the EAM is animated by this ideology. 
In the political domain, laocracy implies a democratic form of 
government with popular institutions, free elections, secret ballot, 
equal right for men and women to vote, Laocracy seeks freedom of 
speech, press, and religion of organization and association, freedom 
from want and fear. It calls for the fan administration of justice and 
for the democratization of the armed forces. 

In the economic field, laocracy stands for the abolition of many 
old-fashioned taxes and assessments which have prevented free de- 
velopment in the production and circulation of goods and which 
have placed an unreasonable burden upon the consumer. Laocracy 
would nationalize the big banks, the heavy industries, and the chief 
means of communication. It would bring the benefits of modern 
science to agricultural and industrial production and to the exploi- 
tation of the natural wealth of the country Under a laocratic regime, 
the great estates would be expropriated and the peasant would en- 
joy a maximum of economic independence 
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In the social sphere, laocracy faYors substantial care for the poor 
and middle classes, social-security insurance against death, illness, 
accident, old age, disability, and unemployment, better working 
and living conditions in urban and rural areas, extensive public 
works, social service, protection of the public health, the provision 
of adequate recreational facilities. 

Internationally, laocracy looks toward a peaceful policy of under- 
standing and collaboration among nations. Those who espouse the 
ideal of laocracy in Greece consider that they are justified in de- 
manding respect for its freedom, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity. This attitude is well illustrated by an appeal made during 
the Axis occupation by a secret organization of the women of Greece 
to the free women of the world After describing their own plight, 
they said this: 

We wish you to give us a great promise. The promise that tomorrow, 
when the hour of victory will strike, united together we shall ask and 
even demand the creation of a new world, free of any tyrannical forms, 
without arms and destruction, a world based on personal liberty and uni- 
versal social justice. 

In the intellectual domain, laocracy defends the fundamental 
principles of liberalism and seeks the greatest possible cultural ad- 
vancement of the people. It favors obligatory and free education, 
the creation of popular universities and scientific centers, the en- 
couragement of scientific, literary, and artistic endeavor. The fol- 
lowers of laocracy in Greece are proud of their great intellectual and 
cultural heritage, but they condemn any rigid adherence to the past. 
They believe in a neohellcnic civilization and in the ability of the 
people to reach new cultural heights. Toward that end, they believe, 
people must concentrate upon contemporary realities, using their 
great traditions and knowledge of the great achievements of their 
ancestors only as a stimulus to their own creative activity. Their con- 
viction is that respect for the past can be better manifested by greater 
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confidence in themselves and in the future and tliat what Greece 
needs is to place emphasis on progress rather than on tradition. 

Conservatism, as the term is used here, is the ideology expounded 
by those who want and fight to conserve their privileges. It is the 
antithesis of everything that would endanger those privileges and, 
consequently, of every force that would strengthen the position of 
the common man. It is represented by the right-wing parties and es- 
pecially the royalists and, of course, by the few fascists active in 
Greece. 

The conservative elements favor the continuation of the mon- 
archy and generally of autocratic regimes or at least of a democracy 
for the privileged ones, as against a government of popular democ- 
racy. They want a kind of limited freedom that would entail the 
enforcement of “order” by a more or less centralized administration. 
They oppose any heavy taxation on wealth or any bold social reform 
And as they adhere to outmoded political and economic theories, so 
do they preach a passive and servile acceptance of the ancient Greek 
civilization, thus inhibiting true creative effort 

Greek conservative elements try to distract popular attention from 
their antipopular stand in internal affairs by a strident nationalisin. 
They present themselves as the sole defenders of Greek territorial 
claims and accuse their opponents of neglecting them. An utterly 
false accusation. 

The conflict between laocracy and conservatism m Greece is well 
illustrated by the long controversy over language. When Greece re- 
gained Its freedom in 1828, it was faced with an acute linguistic prob- 
lem. There were at least four variations of the Greek language in 
use at the time: classical Greek, medieval ecclesiastical, the language 
of the educated classes, and the vernacular spoken by the masses. 
Both the ancient and the medieval Greek that came down to us 
were literary rather than spoken languages. True, the medieval 
ecclesiastical Greek was used by the Greek Orthodox Church, but 
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even the priests had difficulty in understanding it. The Greek spo- 
ken by the educated classes was an amalgom of classical, Byzantine, 
and modern vernacular It varied according to persons and circum- 
stances, having no rules of grammar or syntax. 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century, two schools 
of thought grew up, each calling for a difterent solution of the lin- 
guistic problem. They have quarreled continuously and, perhaps, 
will continue to quarrel even now, after the adoption of the popular 
language by the government. One school was for the recognition 
and cultivation of the language spoken and understood by the peo- 
ple; the other for tlie closest possible return to the ancient Greek. 
This group tried to relate the question of language to nationalistic 
considerations and believed, like Herder and Fichte, that national 
continuity and homogeneity would be guaranteed by the revival of 
the old language. Later, when the study of linguistic laws had estab- 
lished the complete impossibility of checking the evolution of a 
language, this school continued to stick to its guns, partly out of 
ignorance, partly out of hostility to an expression of the people’s 
aspirations. 

During the first part of this century, the fight for the vernacular 
language assumed far greater importance than ever before, for the 
division between the forces of reaction and of progress grew deeper. 

The controversy spread to the entire field of education. The 
struggle between classical and what has been called modern educa- 
tion became acute The progressive parties started an intensive edu- 
cational reform. It was one of the many aspects of the reform made 
imperative m the early years of the century by the increasing indus- 
trialization of the country and its territorial expansion after the Bal- 
kan wars (1912-1913) and World War I. To change tlie existing 
villages before 1919 into cities and industrial centers, it was neces- 
sary to equip the masses and the elite of the nation with new intel- 
lectual tools. 

The conservatives, whenever they have been in power, have always 
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tried to block reform. They rarely, however, kept the controversy 
on a scientific level and they did not hesitate to attack their oppo- 
nents in the most unfair manner and to accuse some of the best con- 
temporary minds in Greece of being communists, atheists, and 
enemies of family life. Some were even accused of vegetarianism, 
which was presented as a new device of the devil. 

It IS not coincidental that the long struggle over modern Greek 
language was finally concluded by the National Council, elected 
during the German occupation. At an historic session on May 27, 
1944, held at Koryschadcs, a small mountain village of central 
Greece, the National Council decided that the “official language 
of Greece for all the manifestation of public life and all the degrees 
of instruction” should be “the language of the people ” And the de- 
cision has been adopted also by the present Greek Government 

The laocratic movement is today closer than ever to materializing 
its ideas. The reactionary elements inside the country have lost much 
of their strength. If they are not bolstered by reactionary interests 
abroad, they will no longer be able to frustrate the normal develop- 
ment of the progressive forces in the country — forces that are part of 
the people’s movement everywhere 


Basil Jo/itJ Vlauianos is tlic publisher and editor of The l^attonal Herald^ Greek -language 
daily newspaper in New York He is one of the best infoimcd persons concerning condiiions 
mside Greece Today lie has repeatedly represented Grcctc at various international congresses 
and IS the author of several scientific treatises and of numerous articles on Greek and inter- 
national affairs 


THE IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF 
FUTURE SPAIN'* 

Alfredo Mendizabal 

If It is difficult to predict what the different peoples of Europe, 
who have taken a direct part in the war, will be like, in the near post- 


* Translated by Mane Caivct 
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war world, then it is even more difficult to foresee the future of 
Spain, in view of its peculiar international situation, as well as by 
virtue of Its own. emotional, political, and social reactions. The un- 
predictable IS, there, an element which one must always expect and 
the unexpected appears to be a paradox, because it does not always 
follow ordinary logic. It surprises and disconcerts one. But it has its 
internal logic, even though it may escape our forecasts 
The events within Spain follow a different pattern from that of 
other nations. But in the present catastrophe, Spam was the country 
to give the first warning. Within the country and at her own ex- 
pense was presented the bloody prologue to the drama whose enact- 
ment one observes clearly, but whose epilogue one cannot foretell. 
The characters of the prologue are, nevertheless, the same ones who 
appear in the remaining scenes of the drama m the grand theater of 
the world On this worfd stage have been projected, since 1939, the 
same forces that clashed in Spain since 1936. The same forces and a 
few more, inasmuch as the democracies, who had closed their eyes 
and ears to the terrible conflict in its preliminary Spanish phase, 
were to enter upon the scene precisely because they did not know 
how or did not want to (I shall not say that they were not able) cut 
at the roots of the evil. The Spanish War had been an international 
coup d' 6 tat. Its prolongation has been and is today a civil war of the 
world. And if during its development quite a few contingent factors 
have altered the respective initial positions, upon coming out of the 
blood bath, numerous peoples of Europe whose vital aspiration was 
liberty show themselves vacillating and obfuscated by the totalitar- 
ian temptation. One of the gravest mischiefs of the dictatorial re- 
gimes experimented in Europe is that internal dialectic system that 
develops in the mentality of peoples a “reactionary” tendency, in 
the etymological sense of the word Against a type of tyranny, there 
are people who see no other remedy but an opposite tyranny. The 
fear of one extreme may cause one to fall into the opposite extreme if 
It is forgotten that solutions exist which escape the stupid dilemma 
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Spain IS an example, in this aspect, of what one ought not to do. 
In 1931, on the proclamation of the republic, Spain had no fascists or 
communists worthy of consideration. But Don Quixote wanted to 
continue to challenge the windmills to combat. Antifascism and 
anticommunism brought to a white heat by a phenomenon of re- 
action brought about the feared result. That is how democracy 
found Itself helpless, between opposite tendencies that only coin- 
cided in being antihberal. 

A violent pendular movement has periodically jolted Spain since 
1923, when the constitutional monarchy forsook its legal basis in 
embarking on a dictatorial adventure. The first natural implication 
of that fundamental deviation was the abolishment of the absolute 
regime, as soon as it lacked the material support of a military dic- 
tatorship. On the establishment of the republic, the exemplary act 
of having changed the regime without the loss of a drop of blood 
could have made one believe that the Spaniards had finally found 
the social and political equilibrium which could give stability to 
the new institutions. This is what the liberals of the moderate groups 
of the right and left were trying to do, attempting to constitute a 
central zone that would avoid violent shake-ups. But the same good 
will failed to appear in the extremists, many of whom deplored the 
absence of revolutionary violence; and the sectarianism of the par- 
ties of the left quickly came to the front in the election for “Constitu- 
ent Cortes” and in the constitutional legislation, especially under 
the aspect of measures against the liberty of the Catholics (who 
numbered a majority in the country) and against the religious con- 
gregations. Instead of attracting to the republic the elements which, 
having been monarchiai, were on the whole willing to accept the 
new regime, they tried to separate themselves and proscribe them- 
selves from them. Resentment dominated on both sides and tlie in- 
tolerant wing of the parties of the right instead of fighting with 
legal methods that it still had at its disposal decided to conspire 
against the regime The opposition between the right and left be- 
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came irreconcilable. And when the constituent period passed, the 
moderate wing of the rightists attended the new election and tried, 
after attaining an electoral victory, to change the direction of the 
republic, the reticence with which it resigned Itself to tolerate the 
regime, rather than to accept it loyally, gave the republicans the im- 
pression that monarchism and even scmifascist reaction was trying 
to conquer the fortress of the republic by boring from within Social- 
ists, anarchists, and communists rose against the government in 
1934, when they saw it in the hands of their adversaries, as later, in 
1936, after the electoral triumph of the Popular Front, the mon- 
archists, traditionalists, and falangists rose against the reaction of 
the left and hurled themselves into die Civil War. The stupidity, 
the provocations, and the intransigency of the extreme elements of 
one side and the other deepened the abyss that separated the op- 
posing violent minorities, while the large majority of the Spanish 
public, that was neither fascist nor communist, saw itself unable to 
restore the necessary equilibrium, exactly because of its manner of 
reacting to changing situations, in which the republic was domi- 
nated by groups that declared their incompatibility for each other. 

The Civil War managed to polarize about the most violent mi- 
nority parties, the whole life of the country , and the triumph of the 
insurrection headed by General Franco with the direct support of 
Hitler and Mussolini succeeded in establishing the falangist regime, 
which IS repugnant to the majority of the Spanish people and not 
only to the republicans Barely 15 per cent of the country supports 
the ferocious dictatorship that oppresses the rest of die nation, but 
this does not mean that the ideal of the nonconformists rests upon 
the simple and pure return of the Popular Front Even among 
exiled republicans, those who have a great feeling of responsibility 
consider that hypothesis as a catastrophe. The restoration of the re- 
public appears as the only exit for the Spanish labyrinth that can be 
considered as a solution — ^if the political groups of the old republican 
and workers’ organizations do not persist in following the methods 
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that gave such bad results in the past; if the republic tries to unite, 
instead of splitting, the Spanish people; if a constructive feeling is 
reached instead of a spirit of revenge; if force is excluded as an in- 
strument of political action; if it restored m short a Juridical order. 

The characteristics of the present system, the totalitarian dicta- 
torship of fascist inspiration, are the most opposed imaginable to 
the democratic conception of the power of the state. A political 
opportunism of basely Machiavellian pretensions makes tire usurper 
of Spanish sovereignty cooperate with the democracies, namely, 
America and Great Britam, in external affairs, while deciding to 
strengthen the monopoly of the falangists in the internal affairs of 
the country. In this way it is trying to save itself from die shipwreck 
into which defeat has thrown Italian Fascism and German Nazism, 
as well as the regime of Vichy (so ideologically similar to that of 
Franco). But, the falangist dictatorship was from its birth — and 
even since its conception— joined indissolubly to the fascist totali- 
tarian constellation, and biologically must disappear with it. Spain's 
problem is now one of readjustment to a totally different world 
and, smee geographically and historically she is located m the orbit 
of the democracies, it is a problem of re-adaptadon to a system of 
ideas and political customs from which she had been separated 
temporarily. And before everything else, it calls for the liquidation 
of the Civil War; the consequences of a struggle of this kind are 
graver for the existence of the community than those of an inter- 
national war, because the old adversaries have to live together on 
the same soil. When, as in this case, the victor has forgotten all gen- 
erous principles, the adversaries continue being such and the in- 
ternal logic of the conflict determines that, once established in terms 
of a struggle to a finish, the solution will be impossible whde no 
change essentially takes place in the mentality that led to the catas- 
trophe. Because of that there will be no peace in Spain until the 
spirit of antagonism peculiar to the Spaniards eventually finds its 
normal level in a democracy capable of canalizing the natural op- 
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position between the different conceptions of society and of restor- 
ing a minimum of civil tolerance without which divergency results 
in tragedy. 

That definition of the essence of politics, which the Nazi jurist 
Karl Schmidt gave as the differentiation between fnend and enemy, 
has been followed too much by Spaniards not only during the Civil 
War, but also before and after. To be an anvil or to be a hammer 
appeared the aspiration of many ; and even though when given the 
choice they preferred the last, the inexorable character of an aggres- 
sive position led them successively to one or another extreme. Many 
men of action passed from the government to prison and vice versa ; 
and in this way politics was imbued with a spirit of resentment or 
of domination. A complex of oppression and persecutory mania 
were very frequently the determining motives of political groups. 
Fear made the war break out and because of fear there is no civil 
accord. 

Does this mean that the situation is unsolvable ? By no means. 
But a great enterprise of psychological disintoxication must be un- 
dertaken by the men of good will who may sincerely try to overcome 
the basic enmity that has divided Spanish society in two. That en- 
terprise will have to be the starting pomt of the re-education of the 
people in the ways of democracy, for democracy, and to guarantee 
democracy. Myths are now rather worn from constant use. Sincere 
democrats, men of true liberal spirit, were very scarce among rulers 
and were not successful in awakening enthusiasm for the supreme 
values of political liberty The negative programs of simple opposi- 
tion were those that led the masses to crime and heroism Violence 
had gained possession of the souls even before feeding upon the 
bodies; and all the relations of human conviviency were ruined by 
the fratricidal soul of a few, of which the majority was the innocent 
victim. 

Desperately, Spain today looks for a way out of her own labyrinth. 
There is only one light capable of guiding her, that of freeing her 
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from the myth of systematic violence, there is only one instrument 
that IS able to break the chains without substituting for them others 
of a different color but of similar slavery, that instrument is Justice. 
There is but one regime capable of giving again to Spam livable 
conditions, Democracy 1 A democracy sincerely felt and practised, 
that is decided by the will of the majority, that will which in the 
tumult of the armed struggle cannot make itself heard, and that 
has in mind and respects the rights of the minority. In the near fu- 
ture there will be presented a favorable opportunity for such an 
enterprise. The Spanish people themselves will have the task of di- 
recting It, and the other countries who proclaim themselves de- 
fenders of liberty must not hinder them If the path of Spain should 
be turned anew, Europe will not entirely have come out of the 
darkness of night 


Alfredo Mendtzahal is a former professor of the UniversUy of Oviedo, Spam He is now 
Professor of Political Scicnct at the New School for Social Research and of the Theory of Law 
at die Kcole Libre. 


CZECHOSLOVAK TRADITION AND 
GERMAN IMPERIALISM 

Jan Munzer 

The question of the ideological orientation of Czechoslovakia 
today and tomorrow cannot be dealt with separately from the gen- 
eral orientation of Europe. Not only in the case of Czechoslovakia 
but all over the world this (Question poses itself with greater urgency 
than ever before in world history, and in a world situation in which 
moral and ideological values cannot be separated from the political 
and economic values advocated by different political movements. 
Not only liquidation of war among different states is at stake The 
real issue is tlie establishment of a new epoch of world organization 
for a long time to come, of an organization which should be de- 
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voted to definite beliefs and goals. In the first instance, the goal of 
this war is and will be the defeat of German-Japanese aggression. 
In a wider and deeper sense, this war will reach a definite conclusion 
only after and if it will lead toward the beginning of a new world 
organization, viz., an organization that would render impossible 
any such aggression and any periodical outbursts of impeiialism. 

The crisis into which the Czechoslovak nation and especially its 
intelligentsia was thrown, not only as late as 1938 (Munich) but 
already at about 1933 when the wavering attitude of the world to- 
ward German imperialism began to be apparent, was, consequently, 
just a part of the world crisis. It must be judged from this viewpoint. 
It goes without saying, however, that this Czechoslovak crisis had 
its own specific features, conditioned by the general situation of 
Czechoslovakia, her national tradition, and her mam ideological 
schools. 

As far as the general situation is concerned, it seems not unim- 
portant to stress that Czechoslovakia, of all the countries occupied by 
the Germans, has the most unfavorable geographic position. She is 
surrounded by Germany from three sides (north, west, and south) 
and has no access to any sea. The fact itself that Czechoslovakia, m 
spite of this, energetically refused to collaborate with Hitler’s Ger- 
many from the very beginning points to the existence of an ideo- 
logical orientation which was much too strong and definite to be 
influenced by considerations of opportunism. These opportunist 
considerations were not entirely nonexistent even m Czechoslovakia, 
On the contrary, they were noisily advocated by some small but 
powerful groups. But just the fact that this propaganda achieved 
nothing shows that the Czechoslovak nation as a whole was ideo- 
logically firmly welded. 

One of the reasons for this ideological solidarity was the belief 
that the outside world was and would stay united in the fight against 
pure power, the belief in the reasonableness and resolution of the 
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Civilized world. Czechoslovakia believed that this civilized world 
would not permit Germany to repeat her criminal attempt of 1914. 
The attitude since 1933 of the progressive world toward Germany 
became, however, a source of steady irritation for Czechoslovakia, 
with Its climax m Munich which led to such a crisis there as has 
hardly been experienced by any other nation in modern times Just 
because the prevalence of reason, decency, morality, and justice 
was considered an axiom, the repudiation of all these at Munich 
led to a deeper crisis in Czechoslovakia than elsewhere. Those na- 
tions which were intentionally or unintentionally educated toward 
a moral and political skepticism, nihilism, and relativism under 
the screen of practical opportunism were affected to a much smaller 
degree. 

This crisis was documented by the writings of many Czecho- 
slovak writers, scientists, etc., and was outwardly manifested by the 
sudden death of Karel Capek, a typical representative of modern 
Czechoslovak intelligentsia. His death was justly explained as a 
consequence of the fact that he “lost his world.” The conception on 
which the Czechoslovak state was founded politically and on which 
all Czechoslovak realities in the realm of culture, morality, and 
economy were built was suddenly destroyed and the axiom of yester- 
day had no validity at all today. 

Despair was the natural reaction of a nation which found itself 
abandoned and left to the mercy of an immeasurably stronger 
enemy More typical though was the fact that, m the very first days 
after Munich, leading Czechoslovak intellectuals held to the thesis 
that this situation was only temporary, although it might last for 
some time, but they openly and expressly refused any one-sided 
orientation toward Germany And when George Duhamel, several 
days after Munich, wrote that now that the Maginot line had been 
lost to Central Europe and care must be taken to preserve the 
Descartes line, in this region, his declaration found enthusiastic re- 
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sponse m Czechoslovakia The majority of the population believed 
that Munich had been a “de facto” solution, certain that it would not 
prevail in the long run. 

This belief was founded on die national Czechoslovak tradition 
which dates back to the fourteenth century. And since the nineties, 
it had been deepened and actualized by Thomas Masaryk whose 
influence on the Czechoslovak people is probably without analogy 
in other nations of the modern world, and who, through his life 
work, changed this historical tradition into a political reality. This 
tradition had its roots in the writings of Jan Hus, Petr Chelcicky, 
Jan Amos Komensk^, and continues in the works of the Slovak Jan 
Kollar, of the “Awakeners” of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, reaching its culmination m the teachings of Thomas Masaryk 
and Eduard Benes All these leaders followed supranational, univer- 
sal, humanitarian goals. Jan Hus not only fought the Germans and 
established modern Czechoslovak orthography but also advocated 
the reform of the church in the interests of mankind. Komenskf 
(Comenius) not only formulated axioms to which the nation 
always (even today) recurs in times of emergency but he worked 
for the establishment of a universal academy which would support 
the idea of eternal peace and international cooperation. Thomas 
Masaryk not only revitalized the Czechoslovak state but also in the 
spirit of his “Ideals of Humanity” fought with Eduard Benes for 
the idea of collective security. Many more names could be added, 
especially that of the Hussite King George of Podebrady who as 
early as 1465 advocated the establishment of a League of Nations, 
The tradition symbolized by these names was so strongly and 
iirmly rooted in the nation that it survived the three centuries (from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth) when its cultural and political life 
all but vanished within the framework of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Just as the Czech King, Charles IV, in the fourteenth 
century leaned toward the culture of the West, the Czechoslovak 
“Awakening” also deliberately orientated itself to the West, fighting 
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the strong influence of German Romanticism. The first modern 
Czech journalist, Karel Havlicek, acquainted his readers first with 
the Anglo-Saxon world, following the work of one of the out- 
standing “Awakeners,” Josef Jungmann, the audior of the first 
Czech dictionary. Jungmann, dissatisfied with only national activ- 
ities, translated Milton’s Paradtse Lost into Czech. The work of the 
“Awakeners” finished, another period of high significance dawned, 
that of “opening the windows toward Europe” which meant, first 
of all, translations of Anglo-Saxon and Roman literature Today, 
there is no important literary work of western literature that has not 
(and even repeatedly) been translated into Czech or Slovak. All 
these activities proved, first of all, the deep affinity to western culture 
but, second, they also proved the determination of Czechoslovak 
cultural leaders to defend the cultural life of their nation against the 
overwhelming German influence lavishly supported by Vienna and 
Berlin. It goes without saying that later on much attention was given 
to Russian culture, mainly literature. 

A very strong influence of German thought on Czechoslovak cul- 
tural development was due to geographical and political reasons 
quite unavoidable, but the consistent struggle to reduce this influ- 
ence and to supplant it by the influence of western culture shows 
the determination with which the nation, subjugated politically by 
the Germans and Magyars, tried to prevent political enslavement 
being climaxed by cultural bondage. This cultural struggle bore, 
however, no marks of vulgar chauvinism. As has been stated before, 
a strong German influence did exist, not only due to Kant or Goethe 
but also to minor stars on the heaven of classical Germany which 
were known and ably translated. This influence, however, existed in 
a steady parallel with western culture and, while German culture of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was respected, western cul- 
ture was truly admired and loved This is very understandable m the 
case of thinkers and writers like Fichte or Kleist and historians like 
Treitschke and Mommsen. 
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The average Czechoslovak intellectual always looked with sus- 
picion at all types of German mysticism with its search of the 
“Absolute” and its identification once with God, once with’a trans- 
cendental Thing-in-vtself, once with the State. Czechoslovak ration- 
alism was always aroused by German mysticism and in this it found 
support in the thought of the western world, the influence of which 
was consistently and perhaps just for this reason (among others) 
supported by all spiritual leaders of the nation for many centuries. 
French and Anglo-Saxon philosophy were in much greater har- 
mony with the sober Czechoslovak mind than, for example, Ger- 
man idealism which, it is true, constructed monumental systems 
but left them hanging in the air while western European thought 
consistently kept in touch with experience and reality. For this rea- 
son, there really was a Descartes line m Czechoslovakia, the line of 
clear thought, but never was there a Kant line. For this reason, also, 
Masaryk speaks of Kant with respect but always critically and sel- 
dom or perhaps never with admiration. His apriorism seemed 
mythical to him and this judgment is typical of the sober average 
Czechoslovak who looks rather for truth and knowledge than for 
“monumental” systems. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite natural that the ideological 
and political struggle against German imperialism was initiated in 
Czechoslovakia — under the slogan of a fight against irrationalism. 
If, to the sober Czechoslovak mind, even Kant seemed mythical, this 
designation applied the more to Hitler’s ideologist Rosenberg with 
his“ My th of the 20th Century.” The neo-German myth of “Blut und 
Boden" of the “Nordic Race,” etc., conflicted not only in its political 
implications but, first, in its ideological conception to all general 
views common in Czechoslovakia. To the Czechoslovak mind this 
ideology (which is not an ideology at all but rather a mixture of very 
flexible slogans) seemed not only dangerous but chiefly strange and 
even ridiculous. 

There is no doubt that this rational attitude which survived so 
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many centuries will also survive this period of German occupation. 
There is even less doubt of the fact that just this attitude was and is 
the strongest inspuration of the nation in its fight against the Ger- 
mans. Although Czechoslovakia lost many of her spiritual leaders 
in this fight, there will be no change in this attitude because its roots 
were not only m the intelligentsia but in the whole of the national 
body, in the common man who inherited tlicse truths even if he was 
unable to express them in literary form. And concerning those lost 
spiritaal leaders, the nation knows that they were warriors in the 
battle between irate irrationalism and cultural, humanistic rational- 
ism. 

Another question which can be posed is whether the civilized 
world which failed at Munich will be sensible and courageous 
enough to fortify, after the defeat of the Germans, the positions 
which It gave up at Munich and whether it will find a reasonable 
solution for universal cooperation, a cooperation including the 
Soviet Union. On this, however, rests not only the fate of individual 
European countries, but of the whole of modern civilization 

fan Munzer is Chief of the Czechoslovak Government Press Bureau 


IDEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRENDS IN ITALY 
Luigi Slurzo 

Professor H Kantorowicz, before going as an exile to England, 
taught for three years, in the late twenties and early thirties, in the 
faculty of law at the University of Florence. He told me that he 
never met an openly fascist student, while many were either neutral 
or skeptical or against the fascist regime This testimonial of an in- 
telligent and cultured observer confirmed my own personal infor- 
mation. 1 do not mean to say that a good many young people, 
belonging to the middle classes, had not felt attracted toward fas- 
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cism during tlieir elementary- and high-school education, and had 
not even participated vrith enthusiasm in the activities of the fascist 
youth orgamzations Some of them were also members of the party. 
This IS not to exclude, furthermore, that a good many of them were 
convinced fascists in. the nationalistic or imperialistic meaning of 
the word But is was a well-known fact that, as these youths pro- 
gressed in thek studies, so their early enthusiasm and faith concern- 
ing fascism decreased. In this stage, tliey would go over to a period 
of silent self-criticism, which would bring them to skepticism, 
owing to their intellectual immaturity, or to a negative or incoherent 
reaction, even verging on anarchism. On the other hand, given the 
totalitarian rule, any reaction against fascism would lead to an es- 
cape from politics in favor of a superior idealism. Such idealism 
found nouiishfflent in Croce’s idealistic philosophy or in the Thom- 
istic speculations of catholic groups. 

Only a minority of students and intellectuals entered an active 
policy of resistance to fascism, following the traditional lines of 
political parties or other social-political groups The Italian under- 
ground IS twenty years old, having started in January 1925 when the 
full-fledged totalitarian dictatorship was born. After the last opposi- 
tion put up by the members of the Chamber of Deputies following 
the murder of Matteotti (the so-called Aventino), the underground 
movement was started, in a fitful and uncoordinated way at the be- 
ginning and without any common purpose. Needless to say, the 
younger generation was always a very important element in this 
picture. The last phase of the Italian underground started at the be- 
ginning of 1942, when a number of parties joined hands, the same 
which later formed the Committees of National Liberation: the 
Communist, the Socialist, the Christian-Democratic, the Action, 
the Liberal, and the Democracy of Labor parties. These various 
parties appealed to political ideologies which are bound with the 
philosophical and social traditions going hack to the period of the 
Italian Risorgimento. 
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Those who object to the multiparty traditions of Europeans fail 
to take into account the fact that in Italy, in France, and in Germany 
parties are more than, mouthpieces of class or economic interests 
whose acceptance is sought by the State, but have ideological and 
extrapolitical principles and finality. In the beginning, Eutope 
knew the two-party system, both parties stemming from the bour- 
geoisie: the Conservative right and the Liberal left But at once new 
factors split the bourgeoisie in monarchical and antimonarchical 
groups, clerical and anticlerical, democratic and antidemocratic. 
Soon afterwards the working masses, having or not having obtained 
universal suffrage, freed themselves from the political tutelage of 
the capitalistic bourgeoisie and evolved political movements of their 
own, as Socialists, Chnstian-Democrats, or Communists, often with 
a fluctual party organization and several ramifications. 

In Italy the principal tradition of the bourgeoisie is a liberal, mo- 
narchical, and lav one: lay in the sense of being opposed to the tem- 
poral power of the Popes and to die political influence of the 
Church. There is also a more aggressive laicism, of anti-Catholic and 
Masonic derivation, which is to be found in some advanced groups 
The Mazzinian tradition is kept alive by the Republicans who have, 
however, dropped the first part of the Mazziman slogan “God and 
People.” The democracy of Italian liberals is conceived as the natural 
development of liberalism, following the method of freedom and 
of parliamentary procedure, in so far as realizing popular will and 
bringing about gradual reforms. The theoretical premises of Italian 
liberalism in a century have shifted from rationalism to positivism, 
of which Mosca was an able political interpreter, and to Hegelian 
idealism to be found in the two great antagonists, Croce and Gentile, 
and the most authoritative historian. Professor Guido De Ruggiero. 
The common basis of these philosophical currents has been an abso- 
lute naturalism, and even though a good many liberals were, in their 
own ways, religious and catholic, in their conviction if not in prac- 
tice. Their intellectual molding was founded upon the above men- 
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tioncd philosophical currents which, often, in teaching and in 
politics, were merged in a critical ecclecticism or degenerated in a 
decadent agnosticism, 

The radicals and the Democrats, at bottom antiliberal, had be- 
longed m the past to the positivistic school: their philosopher was 
Ardigo, their sociologist Pareto, their criminologist Lombroso, and 
their pedagogist Credaro, With regard to the Socialists, their in- 
spirers were first Marx and later Sorel, while the Communists, last 
to arrive upon the political scene, used Marx through Lenin. In 
essence, the theoretical basis of both movements ( I do not say par- 
ties) is the materialistic conception of history and the fatality of the 
class struggle which is to lead in the end to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Chnstian-Democrats have as their intellectual forebears two great 
Frenchmen of the beginning of the nineteenth century, Lacordaire 
and Ozanam, and a Sicilian, Gioacchino Ventura But the move- 
ment developed fully only at die end of the century, with Leo XIII, 
and its moral leader in Italy was the economist and sociologist Giu- 
seppe Toniolo. Christian-Democracy has its own political concep- 
tion which is not to be confused with Catholicism, which is a religion, 
nor docs it limit itself to a mere defense of religious values. Its philo- 
sophical conception stresses the values of human personality, the 
organicism of society, both national and international, the equality 
of political and juridical rights without discrimination of race, faith, 
or social class, and the human and Christian solidarity among men 
as individuals or organized in groups The Christian point of view 
is brought to bear as meeting the need of a morality in politics which 
historically and philosophically cannot but be a Christian one for 
peoples of Christian civilization. 

These currents have influenced the formation of political parties 
The historical and ideological tie with prefascist parties has not been 
broken. Rather, each of today’s parties goes back to the policies, the 
outlook, and the men of the past, even though at present not all of 
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this past IS being accepted, as in the case of the Liberals. From this 
point of view fascism is a closed, incident. Unhappily, all the effects 
of the fascist adventure will not be canceled, even aftei a long time 
and even after a long and painful fight against its poison. 

For this reason, all the orientations of the past are not satisfactory 
and we must seek new ones toward the attainment of which to guide 
our young people. Nationalism, as a generic sentiment of love for 
an oppressed, humiliated, and ruined fatherland, a fatlierland 
which must be completely rebuilt, cannot be suppressed or under- 
valued Nationalism in this sense was reborn the same day on which 
Italy surrendered unconditionally and signed the secret armistice. 
The colonial question has a bearing on this problem, even though 
prefascist Italian colonies were of little consequence But the loss of 
the colonies imposed from the outside will be the source of popular 
resentment. An even greater source of nationalistic resentment 
would be the threatened loss of Trieste and other Italian parts of 
Istria Undoubtedly the Italian people are prepared to face the hard- 
est fate, but there is no denying that the educational development 
of the new generation will be greatly influenced by the kind of treat- 
ment Italy IS going to receive at the hands of those countries who 
asked that Italy’s doors be opened because they were coming as 
liberators and not as conquerors. 

In essence, one of the necessary elements for the spiritual revival 
of civilized peoples is the reciprocity of ideals, the solidarity of in- 
terests, the complete moral pacification. If this is true in the case of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and other allied countries, the more true 
is this today in the case of Italy and, tomorrow, in the case of 
Germany 

The writer has been and is contrary to nationalism, conceived as 
an egoistic theory which places one’s own nation above the others, 
which thinks of my country right or wrong, which believes the 
nation to be superior to individuals and groups, the new idol to 
which everything has to be sacrificed But I would like to note that 
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nationalism as well as patriotism, m their human significance, are to 
be found at the basis of the defense of the rights of every civilized 
country. For this reason their educational and ideological value con- 
tained within, the framework of the moral law and of international 
solidarity cannot be minimized, especially in the countries which 
are coming out of the present war destroyed and impaired. 

The feeling is widely shaied that the ideologies and the philoso- 
phies to which man can appeal and among which every people is 
divided in a manifold variety of parties and movements are many. 
But in reality we find only two philosophies facing each other; the 
monistic and the dualistic; and only two pedagogical methods: 
the positivistic and the spiritual; two political systems : the absolutis- 
tic or totalitarian and the democratic; two methods: that of freedom 
and that of autlioritarfanism. All combinations — ^as between these 
poles— are the historical facts with which philosophy, pedagogy, 
politics, and sociology clothe themselves, as men concretize their 
ideas in the contrast of ideology and interests. The essence never 
changes. 

Today, after such a destructive war, all peoples, m their striving 
toward a new life, cannot renounce some ideology upon which to 
base their sad reality. It is idle to say “try to keep alive,” “there is tune 
to think later ” Or to say “let the generals, the allies, the improvised 
leaders take charge ” Every man wants to reason about the origins 
of his misery and wants to look ahead on the path he has to follow, 
feeling that an impulse moves him m his struggle for existence. He 
Will thus repeat the forms of the past, giving them new names and 
colors, or he will imagine to have found new forms of social living, 
hoping to develop new political realities that will correct a past 
doomed to disappear 

Today, the strongest ideological appeal in Europe comes from 
communism, not because Europeans believe in a communistic para- 
dise but as a reaction against that kind of capitalism which is be- 
lieved to be at the root of the present disaster, and out of sympathy 
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with Russia whose military valor and whose deeds give a romantic 
tinge to that most prosaic of all social systems. Unliappily, commu- 
nism IS monistic and tries to suppress all natural dualities : that of the 
individual and society; that of freedom and authority, that of labor 
and capital ; that of spirit and matter , that of religion, or church, and 
state. Monism is not an exclusive characteristic of communism but 
It belongs also to that type of capitalism which is to be taken as a 
degeneration of the use of capital based upon the prevalence of the 
material interests of one class, which tlirough the exploitation of the 
democratic forms of society attains an almost complete monopoly 
of economic and political power It is true that m a capitalistic re- 
gime there still exists a tolerable marginal freedom so that social 
dynamism can still develop. But, m reality, the above mentioned 
monopolistic tendencies may so succeed in narrowing that margin 
that social dynamism becomes inoperative 

All modern efforts aim at the conciliation between the efficiency 
of a monistic system (communism and capitalism) and the funda- 
mental freedoms of the human personality (the Four Freedoms). 
Nazism and fascism claimed to be efficient systems based on that ex- 
treme monistic conception, totalitarianism But efficiency without 
moral limitations and outside of the framework of human freedom 
and solidarity will only lead to aggression, dictatorship, and war. 

The peculiarity of tlic present ideological positions is that, while 
all modern philosophies stress everywhere monistic conceptions as 
against dualistic ones, in the social reality monism reveals itself as 
antihuman and tends to give all power to those who, be they fascists 
or nazis, communists, or capitalists, want to become masters of the 
state On the other hand, there where the people are still free, where 
democracy functions, where the dualism of social forces expresses 
Itself not only on the plane of interests but on those of morality, of 
justice, and of human solidarity, notwithstanding certain deficien- 
cies from the point of view of material efficiency, we will enjoy the 
advantages of an individual and collective life worthy of free men. 
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We will be able to acquire all those human values which will lead 
to the ever greater realization of a true Christian civilization. 

This is the path which today is marked not only for Italy and for 
Europe, but for all those countries which, emerging from this long 
period of darkness, must so revise their ideological and practical 
orientations as to be able to resume their normal course of life in an 
atmosphere of true peace and of reconquered freedom. 


Reverend Don Luigi Sturzo is a writer and sociologist, who was the founder and leader of 
the Italian Popular Party 


PRESENT IDEOLOGICAL TRENDS IN POLAND 
Manfred KridI 

The soul of all European nations tortured by the Germans during 
such a terribly long time is a mystery for the outside world. Nobody 
living under more or less normal conditions can even imagme the 
state of mind of peoples reduced by the foe to the life of persecuted 
and tormented animals, and yet trying to salvage their human dig- 
nity, their spiritual force, their will to resistance, and their faith in 
a better future. Under such conditions deep psychological and social 
changes are inevitable. What we can know about them is only a 
fraction of this deep internal process which has not as yet developed 
itself fully; its further evolution cannot be foreseen and may be of 
great surprise to those who would organize a postwar world along 
old-fashioned lines not taking into consideration the fundamentally 
different human material with which they are concerned. 

If that is true of all German-occupied nations, it is all the more 
true of Poland which holds a special place, a mournfully honorable 
place, in suffering, devastation, number of victims, and also in the 
disregard shown by her principal allies. The state of the Polish mind 
is perhaps clearer to us, however, than that of other Central and 
East European peoples because of the extent to which underground 
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activities flourished there. The Polish underground was one of the 
most fully developed and best organized on the Continent, tlie un- 
derground press one of the most numerous and rich, the organiza- 
tion of the “secret state” in Poland one of the most efficient * 

This, and especially the press consecrated to political, social, cul- 
tural, and literary problems, enables us to take a deeper and wider 
look at the ideological trends of contemporary Poland as reflected 
in the activity and publications of representatives of the majority of 
the Polish people; that is, peasants, workers, and working intelli- 
gentsia 

The realization of the horrible disaster which befell Poland in 
September 1939 led quickly to reflections regarding its cause. As 
early as November 1939 we find in the underground papers long 
statements explaining the problems in a sincere and sober manner. 
They contain bold criticism of the policy of the Western states, as 
well as of that of the Polish government. In spite of an understand- 
able bitterness over the abandoning of Poland by her allies, they do 
not fail to admit that England and France were not prepared to 
help. Nor was Poland herself prepared to meet the German blow. 
This sobriety of view attained so quickly amidst the ruins of the 
country and the terrible persecutions is a valuable sign of maturity. 
With this came another conviction: there is no return to the past for 
either Europe or Poland, if the world and Poland in it are to exist 
A really new world must emerge from this global catastrophe based 
on new social an,d international foundations. The Polish question is, 
therefore, seen from a broad international point of view, and in con- 
nection with the fundamental rebuilding of Europe and the world. 
In this way Polish contemporary political thought is renewing the 
best traditions of the century-long Polish fight for liberty and inde- 
pendence carried on under the slogan, “For your freedom and ours.” 

^ 1 am writing in the past tense, because at present, after the "liberation” of Poland by 
SoNict troops, the whole movement, the petde of Poland, has almost ceased to exists de- 
stroyed by Soviet agents of Polish origin who call tJicmselves the "Provisional Government ” 
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Such underground publications as Mamfesto of Pteedom (Novem- 
ber 1939), Tribune of the Peoples (September 1940), After the 
September Tragedy (July 1940), and others state this attitude in a 
clear and distinct manner.* 

In defining the ways o£ attaining this goal, Polish thought starts 
from the old and venerable concept of democracy. Notwithstanding 
all the errors and failures which democracy had undergone since 
the ancient Republic of Athens, in spite of the fact that it had been 
so far unable to reach a satisfactory solution of fundamental social 
problems, there is among the leaders and masses of Poland an un- 
shakable belief that democracy— but only, of course, a regenerated 
democracy in the pure and noble form conceived by the most prom- 
inent thmkers and most devoted fighters of the nineteenth century 
— is the sole system capable of sustaining European civilization. This 
implies a flat repudiation of any totalitarianism under whatever 
form It is disguised Not only are nazism and fascism contrary to 
Polish tradition and character (die best proof is the strong opposi- 
tion against the semidictatorial rule imposed on Polartd since 1926), 
but also the communist kind of totalitarianism 
Democracy is impossible without liberty and liberty is an illusion 
without social justice and the highest possible degree of equality. 
The Program for People’s Poland published by the representatives 
of the working masses in 1941 proposes such vast social and eco- 
nomic reforms as: a just redistribution of national income, the na- 
tionalization of key industries, the expropriation of great landed 
estates, the expansion of social security, development of the coopera- 
tive system, and the like, based on the principle: “Labor as the only 
title to a share in national income 

Regarding international relations, the Polish underground stands 
firmly on the platform of federation. “The Polish Republic,” states 

^See Kndl^ Malinowski, Wittlin, cels, For Yottr Freedom and Outs (New York 
Ungar, 1943) 

® See Frogram for People's Poland (New York Polish Labor Group, 1943) 
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the Program, “will be a member of the Federation of Free European 
Peoples. In that Federation the Republic will strive to promote a 
maximum of cohesion and a Federal authority sufficiently powerful 
to safeguard the Federated Peoples from external aggression, and to 
suppress all attempts to create internal dissension through excessive 
nationalism.” The same federative principle will be applied to all 
nationalities living in future Poland 
The Polish leaders realize fully that democracy is not only a sys- 
tem of institutions but also a moral attitude toward the goals of hfc. 
They believe that from the rums and ashes of the war there will rise 
the phoenix of a new man, a new European, and a new Pole. The 
Germans have already contributed in a great degree to the social 
equalization of the Polish society Now there is only one class in the 
country — independent of former wealth and position— that of 
paupers without means or income. The people certainly feel entirely 
equal in misery, and it is a cruel irony, if not a conscious insult, to 
speak today of Polish “landlords” and “aristocrats ” This material 
equalization, as well as common suffering and struggle, may pro- 
mote a moral one; tliat is, a drawing together of Poles of various 
classes and of these and the national minorities. Thus a foundation 
will be laid for a deeper internal evolution toward a new psychic 
type and a new cultuie uniting permanent values of the past with 
fresh powers emanating from the working classes of the people A 
larger democratization of Polish culture can, therefore, be expected 
than It has been possible, for historical reasons, to attain so far 
This evolution will be, of course, closely connected with and de- 
pendent upon a reformed educational policy In regard to this, the 
new Poland will be able to continue the work inaugurated before 
the war by the mighty and truly progressive Polish Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation and partly materialized in the educational reform of 1932- 
1933. Its general idea was the ecole active and ecole unique system. 
This program could not be, at that time, fully realized for a number 
of reasons. But now, under German occupation, the same Teacher’s 
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Association, working underground, has prepared a detailed plan of 
educational reconstruction going farther in elaboration of the for- 
mer idea, Briefly, it establishes (i) a compulsory elementary-school 
system for all children between die ages of 6 and 14; (2) an equally 
compulsory system of secondary schools from ages 14 to 18 divided 
into sections of science, humanities, pedagogy, technic, and farm 
education^ (3) college and university training for those who grad- 
uate from the secondary schools; (4) scientific institutions for spe- 
cial research The far-reaching program urges the establishment of 
peoples* universities for the peasantry, a wide system of scholarship, 
a high standard in teacher-training institutions, possibilities for study 
in foreign countries, the independence of teachers from the political 
administration, freedom in their schoolwork and in selecting their 
own methods, and so on. Moreover, “the national educational task 
should be the responsibility of the ministry of education and cul- 
ture” as “the supreme educational and cultural authority ” “A na- 
tional board of education and culture should be attached to the 
ministry in the capacity of a permanent advisory body with the right 
of initiative. The board should be composed of outstanding repre- 
sentatives of workers in the field of science and art, of teachers’ 
unions, of cultural and educational organizations, of the local gov- 
ernment and of professional bodies.”' 

Generally the program is permeated by a high social and demo- 
cratic spirit in uniting the educational system with social life and 
social reforms. Professor Reinhold Schairer, an authority on educa- 
tional problems, states in his Annotations to this publication that it 
is a truly Polish plan, a continuation of the Polish educational ren- 
aissance, started at the end of the eighteenth century by the National 
Education Commission “which has raised the standard of tolerance, 
liberalism, and effectiveness to which most other democratic nations 
have to look up even today.” Moreover Dr. Schairer considers the 

*For details, see The Proposed Educational Recorisiruction tn People's Poland (New York 
The Payne Hducauonal Sociology Foundanon, Inc., 1944). 
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Polish plan a realistic one, containing a list of urgent problems of a 
postwar education and indication of the new era in education 
One must realize, however, that the carrying out of these plans 
will take a long time m view of the conditions under which the Pol- 
ish children and youth lived for long years. Only a part of them had 
the benefit of studying in underground schools, and even there the 
study could not be normal A considerable part of them also partici- 
pated in the underground work, thus preserving their moral health. 
But the rest were exposed to the unfavorable influence of a life of 
permanent fear and insecurity, of finding out means to deceive the 
Germans, and to acquire food. That is indeed not an atmosphere m 
which normal youth grows up 

But the mam obstacle and danger lies elsewhere For the realiza- 
tion of all these beautiful plans and programs for Poland’s polity 
and policy, her cultural and educational work depends first of all 
upon whether the Polish state will enjoy a real liberty and independ- 
ence. If it becomes a Russian “protectorate” and is governed by 
Soviet officials bearing Polish names, the whole vision of a new Po- 
land Will be ruthlessly destroyed The decisions of the new Alliance 
at the Crimean Conference point rather to the latter possibility. It 
would mean the abandonment by the Western democracies of all 
truly democratic forces in Poland — one of the numerous paradoxes 
of this war — and the strengthening of nationalistic and reactionary 
elements which exist in Poland, as well as in all other countries. The 
latter would have an easier task in excitmg the bitterness and dis- 
appointment of the Polish people and in demonstrating to them that 
any collaboration with the so-called democracies— even backed up 
by efficient military help and millions of victims, as m the Polish 
case — is fruitless and leads to national defeat 


Manired Krtdl is former professor at the University of Viloa, writer and authority on com 
parative literature^ He is now lecturing on Slavonic languages at Smith College 



A CRUCIAL COUNTRY— HUNGARY 
Emil Lengyel 

Hungary occupies the very center of the broad belt of nationalities 
that extends from the Baltic to the Adriatic While that belt is in- 
habited by a medley of Slavs, Germans, and Latins, the Hungarians 
are Finnish-Ugrians, related to the Finns and several tribes in 
Russia— hence they aie an alien body 
Just because Hungary is a wedge in an uncongenial world, her 
people grew certain pressure-resisting tiaits, which have become 
almost a nationalistic obsession. While it is natural that human 
groups should regard themselves superior to all other groups, it is 
not quite usual that a small nation like Hungaiy should sing: “If the 
earth is the hat of God, Hungary is the bouquet on the hat,” 

The Hungarian came from the East, settled on the outskirts of 
Central Europe, and promptly established contact with the West. 
This he did because the craggy Carpathian range limited his hori- 
zon in the East, while the broad stream of the Danube opened the 
West to him. A thousand years ago he received Ins religion from 
Rome and some centuries later he received a challenge from the 
Geneva of Calvin. The Counter Reformation — also from the West — 
contested the Protestant influence. But even today the great plains 
city of Debrecen is known as the “Calvinist Rome ” About one third 
of the Hungarians are Protestants, while the Catholics form some 6o 
per cent of the population. 

In modern times the influence of the West was expressed in sev- 
eral ways The focal points of that influence were Vienna and Pans. 
In recent times Vienna was the moon which reflected the rays of the 
German sun After the Reich became united, Austria-Hungary fell 
under its sway and Hungary followed suit. 

The influence of Germany was felt in the most important fields 
The German military influence reached Hungary via Austria It was 
the influence of a strictly disciplined army in which obedience ous- 
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ted the inclination to think. The army was a machine and the people 
in jt tiny cogs The very language of the Hungarian army— with the 
exception of the Honveds— was German. The strident tone of the 
Prussianized sergeant was echoed by die barracks walls 

The Hungarian system of education was also a replica of the Ger- 
man one Was the world not convinced at one time that the Prussian 
schoolmaster was responsible for the habitual victories of the Ger- 
man armed forces against Austria and the French ? 

In the social field, that school cultivated unquestioning obedi- 
ence to authority. In order not to be entrapped by temptation, atten- 
tion was fastened on the past, while the present was all but ignored. 
The school was the ideological projection of the barracks In all 
fields, memory was stiengthened, often at the expense of original 
thinking. 

The other focal point of Western influence was Pans It was far 
less formal and not exercised by authority Being Easterners by ori- 
gin, and settling in Middle Europe, the Hungarian intellectuals fell 
under the charm of the West, Many of them were hypnotized by it 
Modern Hungary’s greatest poet, Andreas Ady, considered the 
banks of the Seme his spiritual home Never was he to forget the 
magnetic power of “la ville lumiere” m his Transylvanian hills 

An entire Hungarian school of playwrights was drawn into the 
magic circle of Gallic wit. The most famous of them, Ferenc 
Molnar, not merely transplanted it to the banks of the Danube but 
also deepened it 

The bold thinkers of the new age turned towaid the West anti 
gave expression to their cravings in numerous ways The most rep- 
resentative of the pioneering magazines assumed the title Wesf 
(Nyugaf), and the most searchingly critical social-science periodical 
called itself Twentieth Century {Huizadt\ Szazad') The icono- 
clastic university young people formed “The Galilei Society” (G. 
Kbr). 

The various forms of art were influenced by the West The best 
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“Viennese’' music was composed by the Hungarian, Franz Lehdr, 
The Hungarian folk song sloughed off the mournfuLair of the 
Oriental song and was infused with the gay rhythm of the West, 
Hungarian architecture ignored the Byzantine influence of the East 
and sought to copy tlie monumental Gothic, as in the Hungarian 
parliament. 

The Hungarian Tonangeber (keynoter), the blue-blooded aris- 
tocracy, aped the fox-hunting ways of old-fashioned English nobil- 
ity. It would not have occurred to it to have a good time in the gay 
capital of adjacent Rumania or to take part in the fantastic winter 
carnivals of Russia’s St. Petersburg. It was at home in the Scottish 
Highlands and in the Covent Garden of London. 

For many centuries, Hungary’s political orientation changed 
little. She was a satellite of the strongest near-by Western power, 
Austria, and later Hitler’s Germany, She had to be such a satellite 
because Hungary was ruled by a small clique battening on the backs 
of the miserable rate-payers, “misera plcbs contribuens.” 

There were few other countries in which so few ruled over so 
many and in which so many had so little. Although feudalism was 
nominally abolished in 1848, informally it continued until our own 
days. In the very shadow of magnificent Budapest, as modern as the 
latest Parisian fad in style, there was feudal rural Hungary. On large 
entailed estates of the church and nabobs there lived millions of 
nincstelene\ (people with nothing), bags of mere bones, scraping 
and bowing serfs The few who had the right of vote were herded 
into polling booths where they “elected" their magnates’ choices in 
open voting. 

There were numerous excellent men in the Hungarian govern- 
ments, it is true. They were the Ettropacer — Europeans— who not 
merely aped but also wanted to imitate the West. The great revolu- 
tionary Lajos Kossuth once represented the spirit of a new age to the 
world. “The wise man of the fatherland,” Ferenc Deak, also had 
an image of an enlightened age which he was bent on realizing 
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through a policy of compromises. The author and educator, Joseph 
Eotvos, was an inspired disciple of the West Even among the run- 
of-the-mill politicians there were men of vision, such as Sindor 
Wekerle, who piloted through the law of civil marriage contract 
But even these men of stature could do little to alter the feudal rule. 

Democracy came to Hungary after the end of tlie First World 
War but it tarried little. Again the country relapsed into its auto- 
cratic ways. It IS worthy of notice that even Germany was able to 
bear a timid experiment in democracy for a longer period. 

The postwar era is associated with the name of Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy, who remained at the helm throughout these years. Hun- 
gary now turned away from the present even more than before. 
Just because in the past she had been ruled by kings, she called her- 
self a kingdom — but had no king. The country was cut down to a 
mere skeleton, as her neighbors profited territorially at her expense. 
Yet the Hungarian school ignored the new map and outlined old 
Hungary’s borders. The land held by the neighbors was "tempo- 
rarily occupied.” 

The archaic land conditions, created under the feudal rule of the 
past, were changed all around Hungary. The large latifundia were 
broken up, and the little peasants received parcels of land. Hungary 
paid no more than lip service to land reform. It served again the 
magnates to get nd of their poorest land which the peasant was gen- 
erously permitted to buy. The old stamp of feudalism still fitted 
postwar Hungary. 

Then came the tornado in the form of the sweep of the Red Army 
across the land. The nazis elected to turn Budapest into another 
Stalingrad. In the wake of Hungary’s defeat, a new government 
was set up under Soviet sponsorship. It requires no particular gift of 
prognostication to be able to foretell that the old feudal world went 
to its doom with the dtes trae. 

The feudal regime will, no doubt, make an attempt to come back. 
It cannot help making such an attempt. But no matter what happens 
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to that part of the world, it will not be able to re-assert itself. Such a 
system belongs to another planet in our days. 

What will be Hungary’s cultural orientation? It is bound to 
change basically. New Hungary must tuin away from the pre- 
tenders of world rule iti the West. If the magnates are out—and out 
they will be — they will no longer have to make common cause with 
Western despots in order to maintain themselves on the backs of 
the helpless masses. 

The mission of new Hungary is in the East. She is more highly 
industrialized than her Balkan neighbors to the east and south. She 
can play a constructive role of leadership among them, instead of 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp. The Hungarian has certain traits that 
ht him for his new role. 

He is handy with tools and, unless the incentive is lacking, is in- 
dustrious. He has a good mind and does not lack self-confidence. 
The Hungarian learns quickly. Exchange professors and students 
from the Allied countries could make a deep impression on the 
younger generation. They will be invested with the aura of the suc- 
cess of their cause and, of course, success is highly valued in the 
Danube valley, too. 

Hungary has always been a far more important country than her 
size would indicate. At a stiategic junction of continental highways, 
she formed a place d’armes which W estern victors employed to de- 
ploy their forces in the East. This is what the Hapsburgs did \n their 
attempt to set foot on the Balkans. This is what Hitler did in his at- 
tempt to secure the rule of the world. It was one of his first steps to 
obtain a foothold in Hungary. That done, he could penetrate into 
the Balkans. Once there, he could launch his attack upon the Soviets. 
Had It been successful, the world would no longer be free. 

If Hungary is sealed up against such attacks of would-be world 
rulers, she can be turned into a useful member of European society 
Magyarland must cease to be a cultural throwback into the dim past 
Hungary has a Janus-face; she is a land of contrasts. While predomi- 
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nantly reactionary in the past, she had some liberal potentialities. 
The Allied powers must sec to it that those tendencies arc given a 
chance to grow and thrive Having this key position safely in their 
hands, they will man that part o£ the ramparts of Europe which in 
the past served as the war-makers’ point of attack At this point they 
may be able to hold the Reich of die future at arm’s length. It is 
to be hoped that the Allied leaders will be aware of Hungary’s his- 
toiical importance. 


Utuil hefigyel is Assistant Professor of Education at New York. University and an authocity 
on Central nnd Eastern European affairs He is the author of fhe Danube, Sibctia, and other 
books 


BASQUE THOUGHT AT THE PRESENT MOMENT 
Jose Antonio de Aguirre 

Although the Basques are known to be one of the oldest peoples 
in existence, possessing an original language and a deep sense of in- 
dependence, their juridical and social institutions are, on tlie other 
hand, completely unknown to many. Yet these institutions have rep- 
resented the philosophical thought of the Basques in all periods of 
their history, the most interesting fact being that they have survived 
almost to our day because Basque thought has never changed. 

When General Franco rebelled against the democi atic institutions 
of Spam, he attacked with singular violence the peoples constituted 
in autonomy within the Republic , that is, the Basques and the Cat- 
alans. The resolute attitude of the Basques m their hostility toward 
the Spanish dictator (the Basques being one of the most religious 
countries in the world) attracted much attention in view of General 
Franco’s stand as “defender of Christian civilization ” 

Something similar, in 'a political sense, occurred in the middle of 
the eighteenth century when the Liberals of the period came acioss 
the Basque case, unknown or forgotten till then These intellectuals 
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found the Basque philosophy and authentic democratic regime very 
attractive. Surrounded by absolutist states, the Basques maintained 
in effect not only a progressive charter of individual liberties but 
also a political regime based on singular social equality. 

Finally, attention was drawn to the manner in which the Basques 
combined their love for liberty with the religious tendency of their 
people. Jean Jacques Rousseau was so strongly attracted by this 
Basque peculiarity that he cherished the thought of living in the 
Basque country, as is shown in. his Confessions when, referring to his 
friend the Basque Ignacio Manuel Altuna, he says, “I must, after a 
few years, go to Azeoitia to live with him in his country.” Rousseau 
praises the tenacious civic and religious convictions of his friend, 
stating as an interesting contrast, “Aside from myself, I have never 
seen anyone so tolerant in my life,” The Basque way soon became 
the fashion and, as is usual with fashions, soon was exaggerated, 
“The oldest known democracy” was praised to such an extent that 
inventions and fabulous exploits became a temptation of writers. 
There are authors of that period who, lost in the mystery of the 
origin of the Basque civilization which they wanted to explain 
somehow, stated nothing less than that the Basque language, Euz- 
kera, was spoken in the Garden of Eden and was one of the few 
languages that survived the confusion of Babel. 

Without having to recur to fables, there is one fact of permanent 
value that can satisfy the curiosity of those who today as well as in 
Rousseau’s time, wish to understand the position of the Basques 
This fact is that in the Basque country tradition is based as much on 
liberty in its individual human aspect as on its application to public 
institutions. This tradition has always been preserved even after the 
unity of the Basques was broken in the thirteenth century and the 
Basques were divided into various states, all of them sovereign. 

On the 30th of July 1476, Ferdinand the Catholic appeared before 
the Parliament of Gernika and, in. the presence of die people’s rep- 
resentatives, gave his oath to respect the Basque liberties. And on this 
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occasion they told him “that according to the laws of custom and 
usage which had been the law of their land <?x far bctcj^us the tttetnory 
of man could reach they asked him to take the oadi to respect their 
Constitution ” In 1706 the Cortes of Pamplona said to King Philip 
V of Spam, “The people had laws before they had Kings.” With this 
they recalled that warning directed to the Kings of the Basque dy- 
nasty which was consecrated for tlieir successors, the Kings of 
France or Spain, appearing in Chapter I, Section I, of the Fuero or 
Constitution of Navarre: “We, who each one of us are your equal, 
and all together are greater than you, proclaim you King so that 
you may guard our laws and see that they are carried out” This 
language could not be well received by absolutist sovereigns such as 
Philip V of Spam, but, because of the system of equae principal 
union, under which the Basques lived until 1839, ^.ing was ab- 
solute monarch in Spam, but for the Basques he was a constitutional 
monarch. This political freedonf permitted the Basques to develop 
then own national character based on an unchanging philosophy 
The Basque laws began by consecrating the fundamental rights of 
man The Biscayans incorporated them into their Constitution in 
Law XXVI, Section XI, in 1526, thus giving written form to a 
time-honored tradition. The law prohibited all authorities of any 
kind “to arrest any person without a writ from a competent judge 
except in the case of flagrante delicto. If a person has already been 
thus apprehended and a competent judge orders his freedom, he 
must immediately be set at liberty no matter what the cause or debt 
for which he has been taken prisoner ” 

In Laws I and V, Section 7, die procedure to be followed is out- 
lined. It states that no person may be persecuted or arrested for any 
crime whatsoever, no matter how grave, unless he has previously 
been handed a judicial notice and summons to appear for judgment 
within a period of thirty days beneath the Tree of Gernika, where 
moreover he is granted the privilege of choosing which public jail 
he prefers. This summons must be incorporated in an edict, to be 
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read publicly beneath the Tree of Gernika, every ten days, certifying 
that this requirement be earned out by a scrivener and also that an 
authentic copy of the edict be delivered to the person making the 
denunciation of the supposed criminal. If after this procedure has 
been carried out the accused still docs not present himself, then and 
only then is he declared to be in rebellion, and as the perpetrator of 
a criminal act may be detained or arrested by any citizen. 

Completing these injunctions. Law II forbids the “torture or 
threat of torture, either direct or indirect, of any Biscayan whether 
he be in Biscay or any other part of the world.” The last words in- 
dicate by their very excess how horrible the Basque conscience con- 
sidered these inhuman measures which were accepted by the 
majority of the civilized societies of that time. 

We could continue to quote protective laws of a humane nature 
but we have selected only those which have some originality We 
will quote, nevertheless, some of the precepts which prohibited un- 
der penalty the use of spiritual means in temporal matters, distin- 
guishing the independence of civil from ecclesiastic affairs “Bishops 
and Prelates (Law II, Section 32) are forbidden to interfere m dis- 
putes among Biscayan laymen which come under the jurisdiction 
of His Highness the Lord, even though the dispute be between a 
Prelate and a layman or between ecclesiastical members This is a 
precept of the Constitutional Reform of 1526, a period of the Inqui- 
sition and of Absolutism in many counti ies of Europe, and espe- 
cially m Spain, whose monarch was also that of the Basques, as we 
indicated previously 

The family and the house are the base of the Basque political struc- 
ture. The law pays special attention to them “For no crime 01 any 
other cause may the Biscayan be dragged from his home ” The law 
has made the home inviolable. Basque legislation extended such 
powerful and effective protection to the family and the home, not 
only because it represented a spiritual tradition but also because it 
had an important political role to play. “One family (house), one 
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vote” was the traditional Basque way of expressing their democ- 
racy. The men and women that represented their homes met freely 
and voted as equals in the election of their municipal representatives, 
and these in turn elected the representatives who made up the 
Basque Parliaments, the supreme authority in the Basque country. 
It IS like a tree with roots, a trunk, and branches, an organic whole, 
which with the life sap of the race produces the fruit of their laws. 

The Parliaments of Biscay, Gipuzkoa, Alaba, and Laburdi had 
only one kind of representative, that of the people, while the ec- 
clesiastics were specifically forbidden to be elected as Deputies Per- 
haps this is the only case of its kind in the Europe of that time, 
accustomed to forming its Parliaments or Cortes with representa- 
tives of the nobility, the clergy, and the populace 

With regard to democratic policy, the laws established a social 
democracy of equality of all its citizens, specifically prohibiting the 
use of titles of nobility, and with an economic system which, in the 
agricultural field especially, prevented the control by any one per- 
son or group of large territorial expanses After having studied these 
laws, the Earl of Carnarvon wrote in 1836, “In short, the more care- 
fully we examine the old Biscayan records, the more we shall be 
inclined to feel that the Basques have had no superiors in the race of 
civil and religious liberty.” The Basques have been educated in this 
doctrine of respect of human dignity and of the real exercise of their 
democratic and social rights until 1839 when the Spanish monarchy, 
breaking the histone pact of Confederation, suppressed Basque 
sovereignty But this action caused a vigorous reaction true to the 
secular tradition of liberty After the Basque autonomy was partially 
restored in 1936 by the new Spanish Republican legime, the Basque 
country fell, in 1937, under the oppression of the dictatorial state of 
General Franco There can be no greater contradiction than that 
between the Spanish totalitarian system and the desires of the 
Basque people Therefore, they opposed the former with all their 
strength 
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In dealing with the philosophical and political concepts of the 
Basques, we have preferred to recall the past. To call oneself liberal 
or democrat .today is not difficult. More important is the feeling of 
the continuation of an uninterrupted uadition of humaneness and 
of practice of democracy. The future State of the Basques, once the 
Fraiicoist oppression is ended, will be based on tradition since its 
basis need not be changed. In terms fitting the everyday circum- 
stances, it will guarantee the rights of man, defend the family and 
its heritage based on minimum stable and nonconfiscatable prop- 
erty, encourage a sense of responsibility in economic matters and 
participation m the social benefits of all its workers, continue to pro- 
claim democracy as the most perfect form of government, respect 
the religious belief of its people which will develop freely within the 
old standards of tolerance separated from civil matters, and finally 
try to coordinate its national liberty with that of the other countries, 
especially those existing in the Iberian Peninsula, m a federative 
organization which the Basques believe would be a stable solution 

These prinaplcs are stated In the present Basque laws. Some were 
applied by the Basque Government during its brief autonomous ad- 
ministration in 1936-1937 and otlicrs, which could not be applied 
because of the Spanish Civil War, await the restoration of liberty to 
be put into effect. Churchill said that only the peoples with a very 
sound tradition are destined to survive the great struggle humanity 
IS undergoing. We believe that the Basque people arc destined to be 
among them. 


]os^ Ant&nio de is former President of the Basque Republic and leader of the 

Basques in their struggle against Franco, He is the author of Escape vta Berhn and is now 
lecturer at Columbia University 




SOME STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO GERMAN 
POLITICAL RE-EDUCATION 
Friedrich W. Foerster 

Uthtary condttions of Germany's re-educatwn. It is not astonish- 
ing that in dealing with the German postwar problem long-term 
occupation and re-education are always proposed together Occupa- 
tion is limited to a mere external control and compulsion, and no- 
body knows whether allied public opinion will support a prolonged 
staging of foreign military forces in Germany Therefore, general 
attention is concentrated on the problem of how to complement the 
military method by the educational effort and how to adapt this 
effort to the mentality in question. In dealing with this difficulty we 
have first to realize that the direct educational action is not always 
the most effective. The most efficient education is not operated by 
so-called education, but by a clash with unyielding realities. If there 
will be installed in Germany an inflexible allied authority giving 
to every German the feeling that he has no longer any chance to 
impose his will upon the rest of the world, then the Germans are 
intelligent enough to create a new political ideology, better adapted 
to their central position in Europe and more in conformity with the 
spirit of their millenary history than the Bismarck ideology. (The 
German philosopher Lagarde called Bismarckism "the mortal dis- 
ease of the German people.”) To find that ideology Germans need 
only to go back to those thousand years of the Middle Ages when 
German culture and Germany’s influence on the world was at its 
highest. Germany’s history has two great phases, the constructive 
and the disruptive stages. The latter began with the Thirty Years’ 
War and was a result of Germany’s secession from the European 
spiritual community, and ended with the Prussianization of the 
German nation which was accomplished by conversion toPrussian- 
ism by the Austrian, Hitler. The constructive phase was the federa- 
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tive era inaugurated by the Pope who crowned Charlemagne and 
entrusted the German nation with the responsibility for the secular 
unity of Europe. At that time the German emperor was not a “pan- 
german” overlord, but the holder of an international office, the presi- 
dent of a league of nations, who had to coordinate the equal rights 
of federated nations His authority was rather spiritual than juridi- 
cal; he was the political expression of the Christian idea of justice 
and brotherhood which were recognized by the nations and con- 
sidered as superior to mere nationality. This constructive role, which 
made Germany the bridge between the East and West, the North 
and the South, enlarged the German soul and gave to it a lasting 
impulse toward supranational universality, an impulse which even 
survived the destruction of the Holy Roman Empire, and inspired 
almost all the great political authors of the nineteenth century. They 
opposed in vain the national fury which possessed tlie German peo- 
ple and which was well exploited by the Prussian power in its efforts 
to use the German people for Prussian war aims. 

In this sense every return to that great and essential German tra- 
dition would have at its disposal a very rich historical and philo- 
sophical literature. Such a reform would be a return of the German 
people to themselves and to the very spirit of their history. It would 
have to bring about a total revision of the interpretation of German 
history, this history having been misinterpreted and falsified by the 
literary mercenaries of Prussianism. Without a whole army of ser- 
vile peons Prussianism would not have estranged the German 
people from their inherited cosmopolitan and federalistic tradition 
All diis has to be rectified, cleaned up, and re-interpreted. The de- 
Prussianization of Germany must be the true aim of Germany’s 
political re-education. This is only possible by the most radical de- 
centralization of the country, including its economic decentraliza- 
tion 

Of course this kind of political re-education appeals above all to 
the adult generations. German political rebirth must begin with 
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the older generation. The young generation is so terribly fanaticed 
and shut off from foreign influence that one can only indirectly and 
gradually shake their beliefs in the Fuhrer’s madness. In order to 
prepare the Germans for a new cultural exchange between and with 
the rest of the world and to discourage their megalomania and their 
belief in German self-sul&ciency, the teachers of history have to 
dwell on the question: What does Germany owe to the Orient, to 
Rome, to the old Mediterranean civilization, to France, and to the 
Anglo-Saxon world ^ 

The mo essential tas}{s of political education. This question leads 
to the recognition of the two essential but very different tasks of ed u- 
cation. One says with Pindar, the Greek poet: “Become yourself ” 
This means living from our own roots, puttmg into full value our 
inherited gifts and capacities, studying our traditions, and honoring 
our past. The second task demands: Surpass yourself Seek contact 
with that which is strange and opposite to yourself, enlarge your- 
self by tlirowing yourself into the world of odiers and by trying to 
understand their traditions, virtues, and achievements Renan said: 
“When once France and Germany will have reconciled their differ- 
ences, the two halves of the human soul will have found each other.” 
This IS very true. The Germans have the duty of men without the 
right of men ; the modern French have the right of men widiout the 
duty of men. This is a parabel We all live today with only half of 
our soul, as if we breathed with only half of our lungs But no 
people can solve its own problems without the complementary gifts 
and virtues of others. This is especially true for Germany which is a 
particularly emotional country and therefore falls victim to the 
worst kind of guidance. It is an absolutely dangerous error to say 
that you cannot implant in Germany some indispensable demo- 
cratic ideals. They must learn political responsibility or they will 
die out They will begin to learn it by the grave consequences of 
their indifference, their credulity, their blank check grant to a gang 
of ruthless bandits The anti-Western and antidemocratic agitation 
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beginning m Germany under the guidance of Troeltsch and others, 
and boasting of a German culture, detached from elements of po- 
litical responsibility is dangerous luxury. Thomas Mann preached 
that dangerous gospel m his book Political Considerations of an Un- 
political, but he retracted his error after having seen that culture 
without a political conscience leads to nothing but naked collective 
barbarism. It is true that Germany cannot be educated by Ameiican 
teachers, but it is also true that they need a baptism in Anglo-Saxon 
liberty and enlightened popular control, just as they needed human- 
istic education by Greek and Latin literature and by Judaic and 
Christian influences, which did more in developing the best kind of 
German gemus than all recurrence to the gestures of Wotan and 
his swollen Walkyries. Nobody has stated that more clearly than 
Goethe. 

Martin Luther and political ethics. The German contempt for 
political culture and responsibility is a fatuous inheritance from 
Luther. "Politics,” he said, “is a secular affair.” Surely as far as it has 
to do with secular details. But it is much more a spiritual affair be- 
cause the state becomes a gang of robbers unless it recognizes its own 
spiritual foundations and implications. The present complete moral 
dissolution of the German state, this well-disciplined anarchy, is 
only the logical result of the manner in which in Germany the pub- 
lic affairs were cut off from the spiritual life of the nadon. It is not 
typical that even a Christian like Niemoller, who so heroically de- 
fended his Christian patrimony, remained in politics very near to 
the nazis. The German theologian Althaus declared, “Politics is an 
expression of God’s will in its own field and in contrast with the 
kingdom of God.” This is typically German. A French writer called 
it “the treason of the spirituals.” The spirituals abandoned politics 
to the devil and the Prussians. Then came the only logical second 
step : as patriots they joined the diabolical policy. It is as if Emerson 
would have joined the bandits in the Wild West and would have 
called this union “national solidarity.” 
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Machiavellianism has not been invented in Germany, but influ- 
enced by Luther the Germans drew the most devastating conse- 
quences from a teaching which dispensed personal conscience of 
any control of the external world. This was reinforced by a growing 
materialism which believed that state aifairs had to be entrusted to 
the underworld. Gladstone said “What is politically wrong can 
never be politically right ” The Germans thought that “War Aat is 
morally right must be politically wrong.” This is bound to end in 
bestiality. Very logically a German ex-theologian said in his book, 
“Post Christum, the German man has thrown off the illusions of 
2,000 years and humbly accepted the law of the beast.” And so they 
acted. 

These statements show how great is the task of revising tlieir po- 
litical thought. We have to begin with shaking their belief m their 
whole so-called political biology which radically discarded the spirit- 
ual world— and its bloody vengeance wherever a blinded nation 
believed exclusively m the case of immediate and visible success. 
Therefore, the whole re-education of the German people has to be- 
gin with an interpretation of the actual gigantic judgment of the 
Weltgencht over Germany. “Never the Goddess forgets the mur- 
derer of nations,” says the chorus in the “Oresty ” But between this 
teaching and the German people stands the iron wall of millions of 
lies told during more than one hundred years. A whole literature 
about facts and responsibilities has to be created and distributed in 
order to disinfect them. Without such a penetrating cure no light 
will enter tlie German soul, no conversion and no new orientation 
will be possible. 


Friednch W Foerstcr is a promment educator and philosopher and former professor at 
the Universities o£ Vienna and Munich He is an outstanding spiritual leader m die fight 
against German militarism who, for years before the present war, warned the world about 
Germany's secret rearmament and plans foT world conquest He is former editor of Ethic<il 
Retfiew in Germany and author of Etuope and the German Question 



EDUCATIONAL FEDERATION IN 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Reinhold Schairer 

The three Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, will begin their postwar education with one gi eat constructive 
force not existing among any othei nations: an educational federa- 
tion. 

The educational federation among these three nations is indeed 
a unique feature It has peacefully united diese formerly aggressive 
and war-minded nations into a family of nations, yet it has avoided 
any form of compulsion or uniformity. It is no exaggeration to state 
that war between these nations from now on is impossible. Yet this 
Scandinavian federation is not based on any diplomatic acts or in- 
ternational treaties. Educational federation takes the place of peace 
treaties. 

Sometimes foreign observers assume that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries form a national unity with one language and one national char- 
acter. The opposite is true. The temperaments and traditions of these 
three nations are very different. Their three languages have their 
different characteristics and entirely different literature. It is not 
uncommon to find Danes and Swedes making their conversation in 
English. The new Norwegian language, the “Landsmaal,” has been 
created as a permanent protest against the Danish, imposed during 
the foreign domination of Norway by Denmark 
In 1905 Norway revolted against the union with Sweden and de- 
manded complete independence For months the armies were stand- 
ing on both sides of the frontiers, waiting until the first shot would 
open a murderous war. Still today the citizens of both countries tell 
stones about how the teachers, students, and church people pre- 
vented this war by permanent negotiations The educational federa- 
tion won a splendid peace victory, better than diplomats ever did, 
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because this peace victory left no bitterness and resentment. The 
educational federation did even more; it created what we today 
fondly call “Scandinavia.” If Europe could open in the eyes and 
minds of the world a similar federation and unity, the main peace 
problems of the world would be settled. 

Scandinavia, or as the Scandmavians call it, “Norden,” has been 
born entirely as an educational or even poetic concept. Said Grunt- 
vig, one of the fathers of Scandinavia one hundred years ago, “The 
countries in the North have one mission, to be the younger sister of 
Athlone ” What he intended to give to the Nordic people was a great 
and inspiring vision, a picture, to whose formation and realization 
every one could contribute, leaving a large section of its realization 
to his children and grandchildren Once he stated, “Nothing great 
happens in the life of a nation, which is not announced before by 
poetry.” Poetry and education arc the forces that form the fate of 
nations, this was the origin of the Scandinavian educational federa- 
tion. 

In the same decades, south of Scandinavia, the German states 
formed a different pattern. This pattern, too, had its poetry: “Ger- 
many, Germany over all other nations ” Or “The God who created 
iron, did not intend to create slaves, therefore he gave the sword in 
the hand of man ” In songs, textbooks, sermons, and lectures re- 
sounded the barbarian concept of blood and iron, of the German 
warrior as superman, of the coming victory of the Germans, and 
their mission to rule the world. And a different pattern of federa- 
tion was formed. The “Iron Chancellor,” Bismarck, attacked and 
conquered and subjugated other nations including South Germany, 
and from Berlin tlie domination of education in all German states 
advanced more and more, until Hitler, at last, had the courage to 
do what so many Prussians had always dreamed of: to annihilate 
every form of educational independence in any German, state and 
to make education of the eighty million Germans a matter strictly 
controlled, directed, and manipulated by Berlin 
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The world paid a high price for the error to have tolerated, even 
applauded, this Bismarckian and Hitlerian pattern so fundamental- 
ly different from the Grundtvigian and Bjoernsonian and Soeder- 
blotnian patterns, to mention only three names of many prophets of 
Scandinavia: a Danish educator, a Norwegian poet, and a Swedish 
church leader. How was the educational pattern of Scandinavia im- 
plemented m die educational structure ? Not by governments, but 
by the educators and the students themselves. 

Moved by the concept of Scandinavia, the Danish teachers pro- 
posed in 1863 regular conferences of the teachers of the Scandina- 
vian countries. It took seven years before this first conference was 
held in 1870 These Nordic conferences have since become one of 
the real important and efficient instruments of educational federal- 
ism. These conferences are entirely different from any other inter- 
national conferences. Several thousand teachers and students take 
part. The conferences are carefully prepared, and the discussion 
and resolutions are masterpieces of democratic procedure. The com- 
munications and publications following the conferences influence 
the schools m the farthest corner of those countries. The Nordic 
educational conferences have no weight except their moral influ- 
ence, yet they have produced among many other results the only 
real effective system to take out of the textbooks errors, prejudices, 
and lies that poison youth in international relations, and the anti- 
q^uated history teaching. They have produced mutual respect and 
friendship. They have advanced the modern achievement of educa- 
tion, as, for instance, equal chances in education for the children of 
all classes, advancement of manual training in all the schools, in- 
tensification of international studies, promotion of an enlightened 
attitude on social questions, and, last but not least, the recognition 
that no educational system is perfect if it does not offer a great va- 
riety of institutions of adult, labor, and farmer education. 

But the conferences are only a beginning. They opened a large 
program of exchanges of pupils, students, teachers, and professors. 
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iDter-Scandinavian vacation camps, and travel facilities connected 
with the schools and universities, special vacation courses for friends 
from the other Scandinavian countries, all of which have developed 
to a degree unknown among any other group of nations. 

A permanent institution, the Committee Norden (the north), 
has been formed as a well-established agency of co-administration 
Its task is to prepare and organize training courses for teachers in 
inter-Scandinavian affairs, to develop students and teachers for 
their responsibility for the large-scale and extremely useful inter- 
Scandinavian pro)ccts. Common magazines are published, such as 
The Scandinavian Scientific Review, founded in 1922 in Oslo 
The essential thing in all these efforts is that they are based en- 
tirely on the free and voluntary efforts of the teachers, pupils, and 
schools themselves. They are not imposed, or granted, or financed 
by any government agency By this truly democratic effort of the 
schools themselves, this form of inter-Scandinavian cooperation and 
friendship has developed, has become a natural function of the 
schools themselves, enters therefore naturally in all subjects and ac- 
tivities, and forms effectively lifelong habits of the younger genera- 
tion. In this way, the movement is not limited to the school. The 
workers and farmers, the poets and writers, industrialists and pro- 
fessionals, and last but not least the common people are more and 
more transformed into an attitude of inter-Scandmavian friendship 
and cooperation, which makes tensions and frictions obsolete and 
antiquated and international laws and treaties superfluous. 

The inter-Scandinavian educational federation is a genuine pic- 
ture of which Plato may have dreamed: the educator replaces the 
legislator. Statesmen and educators, shaping the future of a peaceful 
world, should carefully study and apply to other countries this u- 
nique case of federation by education, of which this report gives a 
general description only. 

Rnnhold Schatrer is Visiting Professor of Education at New York University. Director 
of the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction, arid of the WDild Education 
Service Council 



EDUCATION AND THE NEW OUTLOOK 
H. C. Dent 

Just over a year ago I published a book, Education in Transition, 
in which I attempted to survey wartime developments m Britain’s 
education. The following comment upon this book appeared re- 
cently in the American Journal of Sociology 

In common with other Americans, this rcvicwei has been puzzled by 
stones from England that the war was paving the way foi a social revolu- 
tion in whicli the disadvantages and the inequalities suffered by the poor 
would be removed, Since there is no evidence that such a revolution is 
under way in the United States, we have thought tliat perhaps some well- 
meaning Englishmen were deluding themselves But this book reveals 
the substance behind the stones and makes one believe that basic educa- 
tional changes are more likely to come to England after the war than in 
America, 

I quote the above only to endorse the fundamental point the re- 
viewer makes. A social revolution is under way In Britain, and the 
basic educational changes now being made (in Scotland and North 
Ireland as well as m England and Wales) are understandable only 
in the light of this fact. They offer concrete evidence of its reality; 
they are among the outward and visible signs of an inward and spir- 
itual transformation which is undoubtedly taking place. 

There is plenty of other evidence; for example, the earnest atten- 
tion being paid to the problems of full employment, social security, 
public health, housing, and, not least, the welfare of the peoples m 
the Bfitish colonies. All these are closely allied expressions of the 
revolutionary spirit, and not one of them can be genuinely assessed 
in isolation from the rest. 

1 1 is no more possible to say when this revolution bega n than when 
it will be completed. Looking back, one fancies that its first faint 
stirrings can be discerned at least a century ago. It may be (though I 
hope not) that another century will have to elapse before it is per- 
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fected. What can be said with certainty is that the experiences of the 
present war have immensely speeded up its development, so much 
so as to bring it to a point of grand climax. 

This IS clear beyond doubt in the field of education. Last year 
Britain’s Parliament passed the Education Act, 1944— a revolu- 
tionary Act if ever there was one. This Act completely recasts the 
structure of the public system of education for England and W ales,' 
transforming it from an aggregation of separate and imperfectly 
coordinated systems into a single coherent and comprehensive sys- 
tem, flexibly organized in progiessive stages, and intended to be 
adequate to meet the needs of all It steps up die compulsory founda- 
tion from the elementary to the secondary level It bridges the gap 
between the education of the young and the education of the adult 
It recognizes that at all stages education must cover tlic whole life. 
And for the first time in Britam’s history, it lays a statutory obliga- 
tion upon the public authorities to secure that everywhere the quan- 
tity, variety, and quality of education at which it aims shall in fact 
be provided. 

Yet in the realm of ideas this Act reflects nothing absolutely new. 
Educauonists have clamored for years for every one of the reforms it 
embodies. What is important, and highly significant, is that at one 
blow all these reforms have been removed from the realm of aspira- 
tion to that of actuality A transfer on such a scale has never hap- 
pened before in Britain; and it has only happened now because the 
hard experiences of this war have driven home to Britain’s people 
that education matters, that the nation cannot hope to survive m the 
future unless its men and women— all of them— are educated to the 
limit of their capacity and according to their infinitely varied apti- 
tudes. 

The war has revealed with a clarity that cannot be ignored both 

* The Education Act, 194^, applies only to Engl.ind and Wales Acts of Parliament to be 
passed for Scotland and Northern Ireland this year will bring about fundimentally the same 
Situation in these countries 
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the inadequacy of the previous provision of public education and the 
terrible inequality of opportunity there was to partake of it beyond 
the lowest— the elementary— school level. So the keynotes of the 
new Act are adequacy of provision and equality of opportunity. This 
IS best summarily illustrated by the charge laid upon the local edu- 
cation authoriues (in section 7 of the Act) that diey shall 

... so far as their powers extend . . contribute towards the spiritual, 
moral, mental and physical development of the community by securing 
that efficient educauoii . . shall be available to meet the needs of the 
population of their area. 

No more solemn or all-embracing charge has ever been laid upon 
the public authorities of Britain, or so far as I know of any other 
country. The fact that it was agreed to with acclamation by Parlia- 
ment (which, whatever defects it may possess, does reflect with a 
high degree of accuracy the state of public opinion in Britain) is an 
index of the advance toward the democratic ideal which Britain’s 
public opinion has made during the war. Comparable indices arc the 
rapturous reception of the Beveridge reports on social security and 
full employment, the universal approval of the idea of a national 
health service (the disagreement about this is solely regarding its 
form), and the widespread concern about town and country plan- 
ning, public-housing policy, slum clearance, sanitation, and so on. 

To refer to these other aspects of social reform is not to digress. On 
the contrary, I shall fail completely of my purpose in this article if I 
do not make it crystal clear that the great educational reforms upon 
which Britain is embarking are in no sense whatever to be regarded 
as an isolated phenomenon. They are an integral part of an all-inclu- 
sive social revolution which has long been slowly gathering strength 
and momentum and which has suddenly been brought to a head by 
nearly six years of total war that has laid bare in all its nakedness the 
fundamental ideological conflict between the concepts of democracy 
and totalitarianism, 
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The peoples' of Britain have come down solidly on the side of 
democracy. This was only to be expected , indeed, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that such individualistic peoples could have come to any 
other decision. But they have also set tliemseivcs consciously to the 
task of translatmg the democratic ideal into living reality in every 
aspect of the national life. Hitherto, we in Britain have taken our 
democracy too much for granted. The war has shown us that it is 
seriously defective. We mean to put that right 

Of course, it is not going to be easy Nor quick. In an old civiliza- 
tion traditions, conventions, customs, habits, and prejudices exercise 
the most powerful influences upon thought. You cannot expect any- 
thing like the speed of change which you would regard as normal 
in the United States, though when I recall the distance we have trav- 
eled in education in England during the past five and one half years 
I am tempted to think we might even catch up on you in this respect 
erelong! 

To illustrate: m 1936, after prolonged and acrimonious debate, 
Parliament passed Education Acts for England and Wales, and Scot- 
land, which raised the age of compulsory attendance at school to 15, 
but permitted exemption after 14 to all who could prove an offer of 
“beneficial employment.” The Education Act, 1944, provides for 
successive raisings of the age to 15 and 16, widi no question of ex- 
emption; and the only substantial anxiety in the public mind is lest 
the raising to 16 be too long delayed.' 

The 1936 Acts make no pretense of extending genuine secondary 
education; the 1944 Act makes it compulsory for all children, and 
again the major public anxiety is that the new secondary schools 
shall be able to offer forms of secondary education equal in value and 
esteem with that offered by the established secondary schools. 

The 1936 Act of England and Wales was delayed for five years ( as 

’ It ts nnponant not to overlook the fact that the Untied Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland comprises four countries inhabited by racially different peoples 

^ The raising to 15 must take place not later than April i, 1947 
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many previous reforms were delayed) by denominational contro- 
versies. The 1944 Act embodies— for the first time in Britain’s his- 
tory— an agreed compromise on the vexed questions of religious 
instruction and public grants-in-aid to schools on a denominational 
foundation. The compromise was accepted by Parliament and the 
public with the minimum of controversy ; every one felt that no sec- 
tional interest could be allowed to delay general advance. 

It has been a standing reproach to Britain’s democracy that for a 
century or more there have been absolutely separate systems of edu- 
cation for the rich and the poor; die first expensive, well supplied, 
and well staffed, the second cheap, ill-supphed, and inadequately 
staffed. The new Act lays it down that the publicly maintained pri- 
mary and secondary schools 

. . shall not be deemed to be sufficient unless they are sufficient in num- 
ber, character and equipment to afford for all pupils opportuniUes for 
education offering such variety of instruction and training as may be 
desirable m view of their different ages, abilities and aptitudes. . , 

In other words, that the publicly maintained free primary and sec- 
ondary schools (there are to be no tuition fees charged m main- 
tained secondary schools after first April next) shall be fully ade- 
quate for their jobs, and so inferior to no others in the country. 

In 1942 the President of the Board of Education (now the Minis- 
ter of Education) set up an official committee to advise him on how 
to bring about a closer relationship between the exclusive “public 
schools” and the general educational system. No real solution has yet 
been found to this particularly thorny problem, but the committee 
did at least recommend a considerable measure of accessibility, on 
the score of ability alone, to the public schools 

One could go on for pages giving instances of the ways in which 
Britain’s attitude to education has radically altered. Since 1918 it has 
been permissible for local education authoiitics to provide nursery 
schools or classes for children below the age of 5 Few were pro- 
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vded, for few authorities realized the need. The new Aa makes 
provision compulsory wherever the need is proved and the public 
opinion not only accepts but warmly endorses the obiwation 

Equal concern is felt about the out-oMate school buildinas and 
the overlarge classes tn theprimary schools. Teacher, have been nrtc 
tesung against these for many years, but little wa, achieved because 

pubhcopimon wasapathetic.Todaypubhcopinion isdetermmed to 

put an end to these obstacles to progress. 

Another significant change is in the attitude toward adult educa- 
tion of all kinds The provision of facilities for technical education 
has been lamentably inferior; it is everywhere resolved that tins shall 
be no longer so The universities have come under fire as never be- 
fore since the early days of the nineteentli century; the public wants 
more university places, curricula more relevant to the needs of mod- 
ern society, and more up-to-date teaching techniques In the realm 
of general or cultural” adult education a revolution all by itself has 
been effected, largely through the schemes of adult education pro- 
moted by the combatant services. Before the war adult education of 
all kinds touched no more than 3 per cent of the adult population; a 
few weeks ago the Ministry of Education issued a pamphlet urging 
the provision of community centers having an educational purpose 
in every sizable town and village, and were universally commended 
for so doing. 

The above is indicative of our present state of mind m Britain We 
have a long way to go, and we know it. We shall make mistakes, 
hesitate, fumble. But our faces are set toward full democracy, and we 
are determined to get there. As is only right and proper, education 
IS leading the way. 


H C Dent is editor of the London Times iLclucational Supplcint.nc and audior of a num 
her of works on education 
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MtUhands and Treachers, by Liston Pope. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, 369 pages, 

In 1929 Gastonia, N.C., found herself front-page news throughout the 
nation. This sleepy cotton mill community had been invaded by the 
communists who had organized a strike and brought chaos to the entire 
community. They brought ideologies which were foreign to the in- 
habitants of the county. They challenged the whole capitalistic structure 
including its ideas of law and order, respect for private property, and 
above all its religion. The outcome is history and need not be repeated. 

Mr Pope has made a painstaking study of the role of ministers in this 
county m the development of industry, during the strike conflict, and in 
the post-strike adjustment. The study shows amazingly the integration 
of the institutional fabric of a community into a total way of life. It is an 
answer to the theory that any one institution of the community dominates 
the social proefcss. The economic detcrminists will be no less disappointed 
than those who expect the church to “save the world." 

The study is an excellent illustration of cultural contact, conflict, and 
cultural reintegration. There was only discontent, hard living conditions, 
and frustration before the advent of the communists. Their appeals to 
mass revolt offered a way out. The strike failed because of the injection of 
ideologies which were too diverse to those of the strikers. In the process 
of cultural reintegration the church played an important role by bringing 
in their best evangelists to call the people back to God— which is to say 
back to submission. 

Those who think of rehgious sects as conflict groups which transform 
society will be disappointed to know that the "holiness” groups are doing 
the best job of keeping the people m submission. They center attention 
on the next world as a sedative for present hardships. 

All in all the picture is not a pretty one. People interested m religion 
should read the book to understand why enlightened labor is deserting 
the church. Sociologists should read it for its insight into institutional 
forces. Others should read it to gam a better understanding of the social 
forces that determine our social life. 
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FACING THE NEED FOR INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
Julius E. Warren 

When we try to trace the causes of a social evil such as intercul- 
tural hostility, we are caught in a welter of religion, economics, na- 
tionalism, facial characteristics, and simple human stupidity. It is 
diEBcult to discern what causes what. Like other social evils, it 
resembles a dog feeding on his own tail but with this difference: 
The dog realizes the futility of it all in a second or two. Human 
societies do not seem to catch on for centuries. 

Our experience in Massachusetts has definitely convinced us that 
improvement in understanding and action or behavior is dependent 
largely, but not entirely, upon education. 

Therefore, I shall be concerned in education’s role in this pro- 
gram of improved understanding and action from three points of 
view: (i) the classroom, using existing or supplementary subject 
matter j (2) the democratic organization of the school and extra- 
curricula activities, so that the school becomes a laboratory for best 
citizenship practices; and (3) the influence of a genuinely tolerant, 
unprejudiced, and objectively minded teacher. 

I. Classroom. It is generally agreed that on the lower-grade 
levels, the most profitable approach to this problem is through stress 
On the contributions of various culture groups to our own culture 


Copyright 1945 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundattofij Inc, 
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The objective here is twofold. First, it is to make the child familiar 
with cultural diversity. Folk dances and folk songs do differ with 
nationality and racial background, as do foods, legends, clothing, 
and customs. On the other hand, it is not too difficult to bring out in 
die vci y same folk songs, dances, etc., the siniihantics, which by and 
large outweigh the differences. Thus, on a very simple level, the 
theme of unity in diversity receives its first important vauation. It 
IS unnecessary to multiply the ways of varying this theme further. 
The good teacher will see no end of opportunities to teach this 
lesson, all the specific devices m the book will not guarantee that 
a poor teacher will do so This recognition that diversity within 
unity is desirable and necessary in a United States that has been 
called tile “melting pot” is a principle essential to our national 
health. 

As we go up the age ladder, it may be necessary to examine all the 
subject-matter curricula rather carefully to find areas in which mu- 
tual understandings are being hindered, and areas in which they 
might be furthered, for example, the whole social-studies program 
I have heard at least two prominent Negro educators remark that 
in their own school geographies, the black man was represented 
by a photograph of some aboriginal bushman who would frighten 
ten years from any man’s life, while the white man was represented 
by the photograph of a rather bland, good-looking European. Both 
Negroes wondered how many Americans formed their earliest 
idea about whites and Negroes from unfair contrasts such as these 
There is also a growing feeling that the aim of the social studies 
should not be confined to imparting information, but that they 
should also form attitudes. Tolerance for and interest in the varied 
culture groups within the community should cei tainly be among 
these attitudes. That word tolerance, which ultimately is not 
enough, I use again because in the beginning, in our present social 
framework, I believe it is about all we can hope to attain. 

On the junior-high and senior-high-scKool level, the approach 
can become more direct. Here it 15 possible to discuss and teach the 
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nature of prejudice and propaganda, the fallacies of racism, the 
danger of epithets, nicknames, catcli phrases, the vice of hasty gen- 
eralization from an individual to a group, and the equally vicious 
inference from the group to a particular individual. I am not yet 
certain whether a special course or subject on this topic is advisable 
I am inclined to think it is not, but somewhere before the full onset 
of adolescence these habits of drought, for habits they are, should 
be cultivated. At this stage, moreover, the teaching of democracy 
can become more realistic and critical. Our shortages as well as our, 
accomplishments in striving for the democratic idea! can be pre- 
sented in all phases of social studies 
So far we have been speaking of what might roughly be called 
classroom activities The modern school, however, does not confine 
itself to the classroom Athletics, dramatics, contests of various 
kinds, playground activities, and hobby clubs are, to various degrees, 
part of the total curriculum Perhaps in this department we have 
a richer nest of mtercultural educational possibilities than even the 
classroom affords. 

There are few things that grip the imagination, interest, and 
loyalty of the American youth and his father more tlian sports. 
So keen is their knowledge of it— often of the most amazing minu- 
tiae^so nice is their discrimination in such matters as techniques 
of holding a bat, passing a football, landing a left hook, that it is 
almost impossible for one of these connoisseurs to remember what is 
the nationality or creed of a star performer Some one has remarked 
that Harvard may secretly rejoice in Mayflower names on Soldiers 
Field, but It rejoices more in a team that can beat Yale What fight 
fan who is really an expert in such matters regards Joe Louis’s color 
as relevant to the discussion ? It all goes to show that the more we 
know about anything, the more objective we become about it, and 
if we knew as much about our fellow human beings as we do about 
baseball and bridge, it would be extremely difficult for us to main- 
tain so many of our prejudices so long and so vigorously. 

Athletics, moreover, bring out two other characteristics that we 
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like to think of as typically American: team play and fair play. It 
has been said that one of the Muncie High School graduating classes 
changed its class motto from Deo Duce to “Bear Cat Spirit," Bear 
Cat being the name of the high school’s basketball team. 

There may be evils in competition, but there are undeniable vir- 
tues in the loyalties and cooperation that intergroup competitions 
engender. The attitude of fairness is so spontaneously adopted m 
sports that one wonders how it can help being transferred to the 
other ways in which we live and work togetlier. Unfortunately, the 
transfer is not automatic. Before we can be sure that the transfer 
is made, we shall have to engage our young people in a wide variety 
of cooperative enterprises and point out to diem their common 
elements of team play and fair play. 

Such activities can very well include those in which young people 
are introduced to adult community affairs, such as Red Cross drives, 
Community Chest campaigns, clean-up campaigns, and many 
home-front activities. Can we sell young people the idea that the 
community is as much a proper object of their loyalty as their foot- 
ball team; that their Nation depends as much on their enthusiasm 
and zeal as does their basketball team? There is a very big and 
bright g6ld star waiting for the educator who can show that this 
can be done; and I strongly suspect that particular educator will 
be one who has succeeded in scumbling the sharp lines of demarca- 
tion between school and the rest of the community. 

2. The School Orgamzaiion. I come now to an even more indirect 
method of intercultural education, that of organizing and conduct- 
ing a school so that it exemplifies and exhibits in all its doings the 
democratic way and the democratic spirit. Many teachers who come 
to study the so-called Springfield plan are a little disappointed not to 
find tolerance-dispensing machines in the school corridors. They 
Will not find them, because the essence of that plan is more or less 
a mode of carrying on a great many school activities rather than 
any particular activity in itself. 
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The Springfield plan largely a re„« „f in whieh 

mdividuala o all age groups are encouraged to express thcmselres, 
thrnk crincally abour rhemselves and orhers, and ,o work togethe,: 
for a common goal. This type of organization is probably harder to 
achieve than the installation of a curriculum or the use of a specific 
device, yet in the long run it does “pay off.” ^ 

3. The Teacher. All that has been said about the school presup. 
poses from first to last a teaching staff that itself is sophisticated 
about the causes, mechanics, symptoms, and remedies of intercul 
tural intolerance. Without such teachers, nothing will work very 
long or very well. ^ 


We have two rather distinct problems here. One is the removal 
of prejudice and intolerance from the teacher as a person; the other 
is to enable him or her to deal with problems of intercultural tension 
in the school. 

The teacher-training institution is responsible for equipping the 
teacher for both tasks. Prospective teachers should acquire an ap- 
preciation of different cultures in two ways : first, by formal instruc- 
tion in such courses as sociology, anthropology, history, social psy- 
chology, and secondly, by becoming more thoroughly acquainted 
with the community in general and the homes of individual chil- 
dren in particular. Pre-service training probably provides this oppor- 
tunity even less than does the full busy day of the teacher in service 
permit her to know the home background of her pupils. Growth m 
real understanding of children’s needs and their difficulties can only 
come when we are able to provide this opportunity. 

Such general appreciation of differing cultures will go far toward 
purging the prospective teacher of tension and prejudice, but since 
so many of the individual’s biases are passive and subconscious, a 
deliberate self-analysis of every prospective teacher to locate such 
prejudices should be a part of teacher preparation. Existing courses 
in psychology can probably be adapted to this end, providing the 
instructors of such courses make a systematic effort to do so. 
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Aldioiigh It may be pointctl out that emphasizing intercultural 
friction might impel a new teachci to look for bogeymen where 
none exists and might conceivably create the very evils we are 
trying to exorcise, it is probably true that oversophistication in such 
matters is a lesser evil than ovcrnaiveti;. 

In regard to training the teachei to apply her knowledge in the 
classroom, I would be inclined to worry less about this if I were 
assured that the prospective teacher really understood that the key 
device is to be found m the fact that nothing binds diverse human 
beings together so well as a common enterprise whose success de- 
pends on many individuals contributing differently to the successful 
completion of it. Finding such tasks anil getting pupils to engage in 
them so that the tasks are really educative is the key skill. Here I am 
reminded of what Jacques Barzun said in his recent book. Teacher 
tn America. Speaking of tlie word “teaching," he says: 

The word helps us again to ihc idea. The advaniagc of “teaching” is 
that in using it you must recognize— if you are in your sober senses— that 
practical limits exist. You know by instinct that it is impossible to “teach” 
democracy, or citizenship, or a happy married life. I do not say that these 
virtues and benefits are not somehow connected with good teaching. 
They are, but they occur as by-products. They come, not from a course, 
but from a teacher; not fiom a curriculum, but from a human soul. 

In-service training of teachers presents a somewhat different prob- 
lem in as much as prejudices, if they already exist, have had a chance 
to harden with the years, but the difference is essentially one of de- 
gree and not of kind. The aims here are the same as those for pre- 
service training; the methods will, of course, have to differ. The 
workshop, extension courses, teachers’ meetmgs, panel discussions, 
addresses by experts, development of curriculum centei s, and many 
other forms of in-service training can be utilized, provided that wc 
occasionally remember that there are only twenty-four houis even 
in a teacher’s day, and that teachers’ salaries are not made of elastic 

I have thus far sketched in outline some of the steps that our 
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schools might and ought to take m dealing with the problem of 
intercultural tensions. Let us now suppose that the schools carry out 
diis program or even a much better one. Presumably all we should 
now have to do is wait until the present school generation becomes 
adult and the millenium would be here A generation so adequately 
conditioned and informed should be able to pat its elders on the 
back, smile with amused toleration at their prejudices, and send 
them into retirement. 

It is probably true, as one British observer points out, that our 
schools try to do much more than they can do (which is very Ameri- 
can) and accomplish much more than they seem to (which is also 
very American) . He goes on to point out that, while perhaps Ameri- 
can schools donot come up to European schools in academic achieve- 
ment, the American schools are doing far more than instruct youth 
“They are letting them instruct each other how to live in Amercia”; 
I hope he is right. But the longer I work in education, the fewer 
miracles I expect from it, and the more faith I have in it. That 
schools with the very best of intentions and programs can obliterate 
intolerance is one miracle that I do not anticipate in my most opti- 
mistic moments. Why not? 

The answer lies, of course, in the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the school as a social agency and all the other agencies that 
constitute vectors of influence on the individual. 

To put the matter bluntly, it is not only possible, but it is too often 
the case that a community whose schools are fighting intolerance 
at fever heat and whose citizens eagerly endorse the program with a 
genuine glow of good will around the heart will tolerate cultural 
discrimination in its politics, will have areas in which certain groups 
cannot reside, certain establishments in whch they cannot work, 
certain schools which they cannot attend, and certain people who 
hate certain other groups with fine fervor 

Now how long do you think the most efficient and sincere school 
program will remain functional in this sort of atmosphere ? Let us 
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not forget that school children enter a world run by adults in spite 
of what we orators say at commencement. One actual example of 
discrimination is more powerful than a year of democratic teaching. 

So without a program that will help communities produce an 
atmosphere diat not only gives consent but, more than drat, does not 
stultify what we are trying to do in the schools, the prospect of ulti- 
mate success in this field is well nigh hopeless. While any one of 
diese community conditions I have mentioned here will take a long 
time to completely change or cure, beginnings in the community 
must precede any very successful work in the schools. 

The Massachusetts Governor’s Committee for Racial and Reli- 
gious Understanding recognizes this fact, and what it is trying to 
do on a State-wide basis must be done by an analogous committee 
in each community. This committee has, as I see it, two quite dif- 
ferent functions. One I shall call prophylactic education and the 
other ameliorative action. 

Under prophylactic education should be included a variety of 
programs. There should be small study groups suited by ability and 
temperament to undertake the more abstract reading on the prob- 
lem of minorities, as related to sociology, economics, and politics. 

These groups will necessarily be small, but they can become very 
influential. The community council should try to locate leaders for 
the groups. Courses for teachers and social workers might also come 
under this heading. 

On a less abstract level, the community council should sponsor 
programs for P.T.A. groups, Brotherhood Week, interfaith forums, 
I Am An American Day, and general good-will meetings that uti- 
lize popular lecturers, movies, debates, and exhibits. It should also 
sec to it that the library has adequate literature on the subject. There 
are a number of organizations that are primarily or incidentally 
interested in intercultural relations, and the community council 
could serve as coordinating agency among them. 

The community council, moreover, should sponsor projects which 
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demand the active participation of diverse groups and should see to 
it that in all community projects all cultural elements are properly 
represented. 

As ameliorative action, the community council should organize a 
research and action committee that would undertake to discover the 
actual areas of discrimination and tension within the community. 

The council also should serve as a clearing house for all com- 
plaints, incidents, rumors, subversive, and divisive hterature. The 
very fact that such a comimttee is m existence and on the alert will 
serve as a deterrent to the more vigorous haters m the community. 

These are some of the things the community can do. In Massa- 
chusetts about eleven communities have more or less spontaneously 
formed councils, and more, I am sure, will be established in the near 
future. 

If we can get our attack functioning on the two fronts simultane- 
ously, the schools and the community, I do not for a moment doubt 
that given time, we shall see some progress in this seemingly endless 
task, 

“Hard is the good,” and “nothing great is easy,” remarked Soc- 
rates, What we are trying to do in America is certainly not easy, but 
is there any doubt that it is both great and good ? 

I like to ride on trains today— G.I. Joes, sailors and their girls, 
young mothers with baby girls, businessmen, WACs and WAVEs, 
clergymen; clear-eyed, straight-looking, kindly people putting up 
with inconveniences, dirt, standing in line, sitting on suitcases. The 
letters I get from boys at the front tell me that they know what each 
racial group is contributmg to this war. It gives me courage that 
now is the time; that there is a chance. We have mobilized America 
pretty well for war. If we can get these people on our side, we can 
mobilize for peace with the outcome of decent human relationships 
and a genuinely unified America 


Dr, Warren is Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachusetts 




INTERGROUP EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 
AND SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
H. H. Giles 

The essential idea of the workshop in teacher education is to put 
Its facilities at the disposal of individuals and groups who have come 
together to work out better ways of dealing widi their own prob- 
lems. As schools have become increasingly aware of their responsi- 
bility toward the issues raised by group conflicts, there has come an 
increasing need for intergroup emphases in the education of faculty 
members as well as students. For the past several years, workshops 
devoted to these emphases have been held At two meetings in 
recent months,' inquiry was made into the chief problem areas in 
this held witli which schools and workshops have so far found it 
necessary to concern themselves. The following report gives a brief 
outline summary which may be useful to workshop staffs 
For convenience, the outline has been placed under four major 
divisions. 

The first is administrative procedures; the second, curriculum 
and methods’, the third, teacher education; the fourth, school- 
community relations Under each of these heads, certain points are 
given, which, by unanimous consent of “old hands,” deserve spe- 
cial attention. 

/. AdmtmstraUve procedures 

a) The development of common agreement regarding purposes 
and goals — ^both immediate and distant In the workshop itself this 
will require administrative leadership so that the staff and the par- 
ticipants define what it is that they believe in, and what they want 
to do. In the school system this will require at the least the produc- 

^The first, to evaluate past workshops, held m Chicago at the Juluis Ro&cnsvaUl Fund on 
November 3 and 4, 1945, The second at Montclair Teachers College, N J,, Jiinuary 26 to 
February 2, for leadership training Both held under the auspices of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education 
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tion of a statement by the board of education, and more detailed 
interpretation of the boaid’s policies by the superintendent prin- 
cipals, teachers, and community organizations working with them 

b) An analysis of the major problems in the local situation This 
requires administrative arrangements giving authority and respon- 
sibility for collecting evidence of what tensions and conflicts exist, 
who IS responsible, possible courses of action, and action being taken! 

c) An analysis of financing m relation to salaries of teachers, 
housing, materials and equipment needed to provide equal oppor- 
tunity for all social groups through education. 

d) Suggested plans for city-wide, regional, and local organiza- 
tion to study, work on, and evaluate successful and unsuccessful 
attempts to improve school practice. 

e) PI ans for working cooperatively with other community organ- 
izations ^mayor s committee, service organizations, parent groups, 
and the like— toward common solutions of the problems of human 
conflict. 

f) The development and recognition of local leadership. This 
will begin with the administrative staff, but will extend to teachers, 
students, and parents. It will include also such questions as the func- 
tion and training of department heads and of supervisors. 

g) Provisions for therapy and guidance through special depart- 
ments where they exist, through homerooms, and through the train- 
ing of every teacher under experts m the field 

h) Provision for direct handling of cases of violence where they 
occur in the school or on the playground by means which will re- 
lieve rather than suppress tensions 

1) Attention to and alteration of schedules to provide time for 
teachers, students, and parents to work effectively at the job of 
learning and putting into effect better human-relations practices 

j) Provision for personnel and other resources to conduct evalua- 
tions, keep and interpret records of changes in practice and their 
influence on behavior. 
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2. Curriculum and methods 

a) An analysis of textbooks now in use to determine their value 
in developing understanding of human conflicts — ^its causes and 
cures. 

b) An analysis of reference materials, including pamphlets, news- 
papers, magazines, radio programs, motion pictures, recordings, 
film strips, trips, and members of the community who may be 
interviewed. 

c) An analysis of units of study now employed, with proposals 
for change or replacement. 

d ) An analysis of all possible opportunities in each subject-matter 
field for the introduction of intercultural information. Discovery of 
where it is possible to correct fields of study to current community 
problems in intercultural relations. 

e) Possibilities for the introduction of new courses, or new units, 
or new uses of knowledge from anthropology, psychology, and 
sociology. 

f) Formulation in each class of objectives and evaluation devices 
which will include attitudes and human relationships among indi- 
viduals and groups. 

g) Discussion and practice of many methods for focussing on 
intercultural relations; c.g , teacher-pupil planning, teacher-teacher 
planning, teacher-parent planning, forums, sociometric drama, 
simple group therapy, etc. 

h) Experience in and evaluation of the direct v, the indirect 
approach to conflicts. 

5, T eacher education 

a) Analysis and proposals for pre-service training of teachers in 
intercultural education. 

b) The development of methods for selecting and inducting new 
teachers and administrators on the basis of knowledge and attitudes 
toward human-relations problems. 
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c) Plans for in-service education of all school staff members m 
intercultural education. This will include: formation of commit- 
tees; procurement of study materials; formal and informal semi- 
nars; workshops; etc. It will also include exchange of visitation 
between teachers in the same school and system and between cities 

d) Provision for study, discussion, and statements dealing with 
the meaning of die democratic ideal for die practice of school fac- 
ulty members. 

e) A listing of and acquaintance with the agencies now m the 
field, and the services they may provide to schools. 

f ) Knowledge of materials and specialists in tlie human sciences; 
e g., biology, anthropology, sociology, psychology, etc. 

g) Acquaintance with present and plans for future projects suit- 
able for individuals, groups, and home activity. This will include 
materials, techniques, and evaluation. It requires first-hand experi- 
ence in all. 

h) Acquaintance with available techniques and procedures of 
evaluation. Experience in devising new instruments and materials. 

i) Production of learning resources; e.g., writing, art products, 
photographic materials, etc. 

) ) Knowledge of how to recognize and deal with one’s own prej- 
udices and beliefs as they affect personal and professional behavior. 

School-community relations 

a) An evaluation of present points of contact between the schools 
and the community Proposals for ways by which community lead- 
ership and school leadership can engage in joint planning for inter- 
cultural education. 

b) Paiticular attention to studies possible through schools and 
useful in community attack on die following major areas affect- 
ing intercultural relations* adult education, employment, housing, 
health practices, police practices, political procedures, and recreation. 


Mr Giles is Director of the Bureiu for IiilcrculLural Education 



GROUP LIVING AS A PART OF INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 

Margaret Mead 

Group living in intei group education may be viewed fiom seveial 
different points of view. It may be seen simply as a necessity if die 
school is to be held m the United States, because othei wise many of 
the members of miiioiity groups who attend the school or institute 
would have no place to stay, might have to travel a disproportionate 
distance to classes or meetings. This applies to spcakeis as well as to 
students or membeis. It is becoming very common for institutions 
located at some distance from a town to be willing to invite and even 
pay a handsome honorarium to speakers from minority groups, but 
feel themselves helpless when it comes to extending hospitality to 
them. These members of minority groups are faced with unpleasant 
choices between midnight journeys on milk trains, unfed and iin- 
rested, or refusal of invitations to speak. Setting up all intergroup 
workshops, institutes, and conferences on a group-living basis elimi- 
nates these complications from the start. The sponsoring institution 
automatically places its facilities at the disposal of all the members. 
In the North, at least, it provides a setting from which a mixed 
group can issue forth to church or meeting, secure in the shared 
pattern of living which otherwise is impossible to assure as long as 
communities discriminate as they do. 

Furthermore, common residence is one of the simplest and most 
dignified ways of gradually accustoming other members of the staff 
and patrons of such institutes to the presence of members of minor- 
ity groups who usually have been informally, even if not legally, 
barred. Where incidents occur under such circumstances, members 
who have objected to discrimination intellectually, but have no deep 
committment to its abolition, become involved as members of a 
group, defending all the members of their group, and ate able to 
feel the issue not in abstract terms but in concrete human terms. 
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I£ we turn from these purely practical aspects of mtergroup liv- 
ing, it IS useful to distinguish between groups which are not prima- 
rily designed for mtergroup education and the groups assembled 
to discuss and study mtergroup problems. The Vassar Institute of 
Euthenlcs with its multigroup membership, but with its emphasis 
on personality development and parent-child relauonships, is an 
example of the first type; the Wellesley School of Community Af- 
fairs and the various intercultural workshops are examples of the 
second type 

All of those types of mtergroup living, which are not primarily 
designed as intergroup education, are probably wise to avoid as 
much as possible explicit discussion of intergroup problems, and 
concentrate on every one working together toward the ends for 
which the group has met. Single forum or panel discussion, espe- 
cially discussions in which members of the common-living group 
participate, are likely to highlight hostiliues and create tensions 
with which the group has neither the time nor the technical skills 
to deal. If there is to be any emphasis at all on the group differences 
that are represented, it is safer to make them entirely and overtly 
constructive by bringing out the best m each group. This can be 
done by discussions that stress the values in the different practices 
of the constituent groups 

It can be done in a dramatic form playing up the graceful rituals, 
the moving poetry, the common aspirations, and common enthu- 
siasms such as Rachel Davis Dubois's neighborhood home festival.* 

These are excellent devices to initiate mtergroup relationships 
among people who are frightened and suspicious of one another 
They add poignancy and drama to the group situation in which 
individuals of each group can weave together elements from their 
cultural backgrounds It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
methods which evoke strong or painful emotion are not necessary 

Rachel Daviv Dubois, Get Together Amencani (New York Harper and fltotlicrs, 

19 «) 
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in groups of tins type. They should in no case be attempted except 
under a direction which is experienced in the techniques that are 
being used. 

Different techniques are necessary and different results may be 
expected of groups assembled to study intergroup problems. Inter- 
group education is designed not simply to create good feeling, not 
merely to bring members of different groups together because they 
are all involved in the problem under consideration, not merely to 
bring them together to affirm the democratic policy of an institution 
and provide equal opportunities for members of all groups It has to 
equip people with the necessary moral dynamic, intellectual under- 
standing, emotional sensitivity, and detailed concrete experience so 
that they can operate in the field of intergroup relations. 

In such groups maximum clarity and articulacy is desirable. The 
members have to learn to discuss interracial and interreligious prob- 
lems simply, wirfiout self-consciousness, without equivocation and 
evasion. They have to learn the particular types of distortion of per- 
sonality that are inherent in both minority and majority positions, 
which may lie back of the way with which one minority group 
interrogates another, or the equally exasperating calmness with 
which one majority member will assume that another member of 
his group is, of course, a delightful and sincere person. Members 
of each group have to learn to accept both the strengtlis and the 
weaknesses, the prides and the fears, the defenses and the rationali- 
zations, the folklore and the barbed jokes of the other groups 
While the poetic and dramatic aspects are important, cultural 
education demands an equally vivid recognition of the defects in 
any social system which accords some groups, by virtue of factors 
in which they themselves play no part (race or place of birth), a 
position in society denied to others because of factors in which, 
again, they played no part. This means that the group’s experiences 
must be broad enough to give an opportunity for an expression of 
snobbery, chauvinism, and weak rationalization, as well as for rcali- 
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zation of a poignant injustice and spiritually uplifting determina- 
tion toward a future championing of the right. 

Because of the social situation which culturally mixed groups 
face, there is a tendency to locate them in the country and, if pos- 
sible, in isolation “where everyone will understand." But all iso- 
lated, self-contained groups tend to develop in ways that have very 
definite disadvantages. To the extent that the experience is reward- 
ing, individuals who have to go out to face a world where issues are 
blurred and associates “unreasonable” or “unenlightened" will hesi- 
tate to leave the group, will turn nostalgically toward it, will try to 
make its leaders into support figures, and will often be unable to use 
the feeling generated within their group as a dynamic for individ- 
ual activity outside. The group experience will become an experi- 
ence parallel to the rest of living, not a prelude to more effective 
activity. This is always a danger to any conference m which the 
ethical aim is pitched a little higher than, and counterpointed 
against, the ordinary demands of the society from which the mem- 
bers come. It becomes more of a danger in association with people 
from another class, or race, or creed, or nationality with whom one 
had never expected to live under conditions of understanding and 
intimacy. It is perhaps most a danger in intercultural education, as 
the contrasts between the members are the very stuff of which the 
group experience is made. To minimize these disadvantages, cer- 
tain precautions are possible. Members of “the real world” can be 
brought into the group as informants, lecturers, panel members, 
consultants, etc,, and kept there long enough for genuine informal 
give and take over the luncheon table. Whenever possible, it is a 
good thing to share the same livmg quarters with other, differently 
oriented conferences so that uncritical identification with standards 
of behavior which the rest of the world votes as impracticable will 
be continually challenged at meals, on the tennis lawns, on the 
beach. This continuous testing experience will also keep the mem- 
bers of the intercultural group hard at work making articulate their 
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developing attitudes and subjecting the assumptions, which tliey 
have made under the high pressure of group emotion, to the cool 
light of skepticism and individual disagreement. 

Precautions can also be taken against having a type of leadership 
that contributes to an unproductive group centcredness cither by 
any traces of Messiah behavior or by any cmpliasis upon singleness 
of leadership. Singleness of leadership is particularly undesirable in 
an intercultural group because the leader can only be a member of 
one sex, one religion, usually represents only one race and one 
nationality, and can only be one age and of one class. Whenever 
possible the structure of the leadership should draw contributions 
from many different sources without emphasizing too heavily arti- 
ficial elements of balance, quotas, or representation. 

Finally, it is important to have some method of closing the group 
experience which will not be traumatic, which will orient each 
member outwards, which will make his gioup experience accessible 
but not nostalgic, and leave an impulse towaid further action. 
Complete catharsis, of the type which comes from deeply satisfying 
and moving emotional experiences, may send individuals out so 
emotionally satisfied that they feel no need for action This is the 
sort of response which the Wellesley group felt was evoked by tlic 
radio program, “The Melting Pot Boils,” an episode in the radio 
series “Here’s to Youth,” a dreadful state of interracial feeling 
dramatized, felt, and resolved — all in the course of fifteen minutes. 
Perhaps a good rule of thumb for the amount of desirable catharsis 
might be tliat all catharsis inside the group experience should be 
directed toward abreacting the tensions, which derived from that 
experience, from the mistakes and miscalculations and lacks of 
restraint and control, but not toward abreacting the deeper sense 
of social injustice or desire to right these wrongs. If, for instance, 
some individuals in the group feel specifically tliat the program has 
been too specific, or too general, too intellectual, or too emotional, 
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weighted in favor of one special interest or need rather than an- 
otlier, It will be important to include some device for resolving these 
feelings of grievance or resentment, for their lack of resolution may 
prevent the members of the group from going forward. One is only 
free to place a good experience where it belongs if the good elements 
are not needed in the present to keep down memories of some of the 
less acceptable ones In practice, the most likely forms of resentment 
come from differential participation m group discussions or differ- 
ential sense of recognition either from leaders or other members of 
the group. The ideal termination, or weaning experience, should 
therefore be cathartic of difficulties that have occurred in the group, 
relieve any guilt that any member may feel over tlieir unwillingness 
to leave the group or over a great willingness to leave it, and serve 
as a final catliarsis for all the unfortunate and traumatic incidents 
which may have occurred. 

Mr. Charles Hendry, as a leader of the first unit of the 1944 Wel- 
lesley School, invented a closing speech which is specially useful in 
providing this sort of final experience. Interspersed throughout a 
more usual type of farewell address, summarizing findings and 
redetailmg experiences, he put a chorus of verbatim selections from 
the running record of the series of group meetings, phrases from 
members, from informants, from lectures, from a song sung or an 
incident quoted which he called “overtones " The formal report of 
the two-week unit used the usual time scale, in which one event 
came after another, until finally the present was reached. These 
overtones, reinvoked as a unit and placed in sequence, kept and held 
the total two-week experience Behind the sense of normal ongo- 
ing time, which was necessary if the members of the group were 
to leave comfortably the next day, he placed the full force of die total 
experience, no longer cognitively but now entirely emotionally or- 
ganized, in the form of association which is used in a dream or a 
work of art. In the course of an hour, the group relived and grew 
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beyond the preceding two weekSi but outgrew them not as clothing 
to be laid aside but as one grows beyond one’s childhood stature by 
incorporating one phase of growth into a later phase. 

The importance of this invention in workshop or school termina- 
tion can hardly be overemphasized. A group which dissolves with- 
out ceremony, without permission to become nongroup as it were, 
loses much of die value of the experience. It is not of course neces- 
sary to follow this specific form as a rigid model, but the purposes 
which It served should always be kept in mind. 

Aside from the considerations already outlined, the principal 
importance of group living for learning is the possibility of estab- 
lishing emotional continuity between one session and anotlier This 
means that it is possible to arouse feeling more freely tlian can be 
done in single sessions because wise direction can carry along the 
thread of meaning and interpretation from one session to another. 
Each session should, however, be complete enough in itself. To 
accomplish this end, it is desirable to demonstrate early in the pro- 
gram (i) a session in which emotions are aroused and discharged, 
which will build up an expectation of sessions being able to take 
care of themselves, and (2) the way in whicli a question raised or an 
emotion aroused— on Monday~may find an answer or a resolution 
— on Tuesday, The confidence that “tliis is going to make sense, this 
is going to come out right, group sessions in which we work to- 
gether will develop the answers” has to be built up at the start 
Obviously, any disagreements in the leadership team or any lack of 
confidence in the methods used may be more fatal to such an atti- 
tude than they will be when more academic and routine methods of 
group construction are used. Sociodrama,’ if conducted by a trained 
leader, is an excellent method of establishing confidence in the 
group’s capacity to feel together as well as think together. Dramatic 
performances, which are theatrical in character, acted out in live 

® Charles Hendry, R Ljppiti, and A Z.»ntlcr, Practice as Educational Method 

(New York^ Beacon House^ Psycho-Drama Monograph, No 9, 1944) 
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spirit of charades, and relying upon individual exhibitionism and 
virtuosity, seem to be less appropriate and may actually impede the 
development of group confidence. 

The major objection which may be raised against the explicit use 
of emotion m sociodrama, in neighborhood home festival, in auto- 
biographical comment, and occasional “testifying,” comes from the 
fear that emotion will becloud the real issues and the belief that 
what people need most is to think straight about the facts. Unless 
the emotionally toned experiences are harnessed to an increase in 
intellectual as well as emotionar understanding, the whole group 
experience may lose its force. The group members need not only 
practice in feeling about the conditions in our society about which 
they have known but never felt, but also they need the discipline of 
practising the degree of objectivity which is necessary if they are to 
make an intelligent contribution to the intercultural field. 

A slight degree of such objectivity may be obtained by the use of 
an anthropological technique, that of informants. Informants are 
members of another culture to whom one turns for understanding 
of that culture expecting to find the understanding by seeing the 
informant as a valid sample of his culture and of some group within 
it. He IS not seen as an expert, to be accepted or rejected, nor as an 
exponent of a point of view which is right or wrong; nor is he eval- 
uated as Ignorant or sage. He is simply listened to intensely so that 
one may learn more of the culture, or aspects of culture, which he 
embodies as he talks, moves, emphasizes, evades, lights up, looks 
uncomfortable, turns suddenly communicative, retreats into sus- 
picion, elaborates or skimps his statement Irish policeman or Italian 
labor leader, Yankee constable or Negro personnel worker, Polish 


® In using this traditional disiincuon between emotional and intellectual, I am merely 
following the convention of speech and premise which will he used Jgainsr th ?5 form of 
education Obviously, such an educational form is postulated on the assumption that this is 
an artificial distinction and that the whole personality is engaged in learning In discussihg 
Mr Hendry’s invention, however, I have invoked the assumption that dilTcrcnt sorts of asso- 
ciation characterize dilTereni kinds of thinking • 
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political leader or Southern teacher— each one appears and talks to 
tile group as himself oi herself The mcmbei s of the group learn not 
to react witlt emotion but to listen and listen again. If an adequate 
use is made of informants, dicy will be found to provide a discipline 
m objectivity wltich keeps steady the inci cased emotional sensitivity 
developed by the use of sociodrama, the ai ts, and other emotional 
experiences. The group will also be better protected if the necessary 
unpleasant experiences come in die form of informants, telling die 
distortions which have been wrought in their lives by an undemo- 
cratic order, rather than through discussions in which members of 
the group are allowed to expose the odiers to traumatic incidents 
of hostility. 

Very good results can be obtained if, during a school session, 
every effort is made to use constructively all the kinds of difference 
m the group,* and the members of the group are asked to face and 
deal with intolerance of youdi or age, or extreme slowness of sex, or 
class, or region, as articulately as they arc asked to face the tradi- 
tional discriminations of religion, race, and nationality background. 
In these less emphasized forms of piejudice there are fewer cliches, 
thinking Is less stereotyped, and the mechanics of effective recog- 
nition and valuation of common humanity and valuable diversity 
can be more easily pointed out. 

Dt Mead is Associate Curalor of llic AmcnCtin Musciiiii of Natiirdl History and was 
director of the 'Wclkslcy School o£ Community Affairs for 19.14 

^"Wellesley School of Gomniunny Affairs/' Pto^tessive Edticfftton, 22*4 (February 
1945)1 PPv 4-® 




HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION 

Allison Davis ond Robert J. Havighurst 

For several years thcUmversityof Chicago has conducted a work- 
shop in human development and education as a means of encour- 
aging practical application of our growing knowledge of human 
development and behavior. In 1945 we shall have a special work- 
shop group on human development and mtercultural education. 
Members of this group will study the basic scientific material on 
intergroup relations and apply this material to the working situa- 
tions with which they are concerned. 

The Approach Through tha Study of Human Development 

The science of human development and behavior is a composite 
of human biology, psychology, and sociology. It is a selection and 
integration from these basic sciences. 

In the field of human biology we emphasize the individual in- 
heritance of physical and mental traits, the growth of the body and 
its organs, and human physiology. For those interested in intercul- 
rural education the study of heredity is most important among the 
biological subjects. What traits are inherited and what are the laws 
of their inheritance? To what extent do various races and ethnic 
groups differ genetically ? These questions we seek to answer in die 
workshop. 

Psychology, as it deals with the mental, social, and personal de- 
velopment of human beings, forms the core of the science of human 
development. The material from psychology most relevant to inter- 
cultural education is that which deals with the learning of social 
behavior and with the formation of personality. 

Sociology and social anthropology complete the task of laying a 
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scientific foundation for the understanding of human behavior and 
development. They deal with group behavior and with the relation 
of the individual to the social group. The problems of intergroup 
and intercultural relations fall most clearly into this area. 

The task of the individual worker in the field of education is to 
get the relevant knowledge of human development and to integrate 
it into a set of working concepts which he can apply on his job To 
achieve this task he needs to carry on two parallel operations. 

First, he forms a set of generalizations about human behavior and 
development, which he can apply to new situations as he meets 
them. For example, he formulates a general theory of the mctiiods 
by which group prejudices are learned and of the methods by which 
they are unlearned. With these generalizations at his command, he 
can deal more intelligently with problems of educational and social 
policy 

Second, the educator learns a set of techniques for getting the 
necessary knowledge to deal with specific problems as they arise. 
A classroom teacher, for example, needs to know how to get sys- 
tematic information on an individual child and what kinds of infor- 
mation to get. All of her generalizations about child development 
will be of little help in dealing with an individual child unless 
she knows how to get the necessary information about that child. 
Human beings differ so greatly among themselves and their indi- 
vidual circumstances vary so widely diat they cannot be treated 
alike. Some specific information is needed for each individual case. 

The same thing is true of situations in human relations. Generali- 
zations about human relations serve as a basis for intelligent policy, 
but each situation is unique, and demands specific information. A 
conflict between religious groups in city A is not the same as a con- 
flict between religious groups in city B. The worker in human rela- 
tions needs to know how to find the necessary information about 
the particular situation that confronts him. 

Our program of instruction m human development aims to equip 
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people with both things: the most useful generalizations about hu- 
man development and behavior, and the techniques for getting 
necessary knowledge about specific situations. 

The Contribution of Humon Development to Interculturol Education 

Intercultural and interracial situations can be understood only in 
terms of the total system of physical, social, and psychological forces 
that organize human behavior in our society. The study of human 
development, as carried out by physical and cultural anthropolo- 
gists, by sociologists, and by social psychologists, is advancing to- 
ward this integrated theoretical framework. It is also developing 
interrelated methods for the analysis of social psychological prob- 
lems. The study and handling of intercultural problems in terras of 
this total context (the study of the individual in society) throws 
new light upon intercultural processes. 

At every level of practice, the worker in this kind of situation 
needs to be informed on three basic concepts. They are the concepts 
of heredity, of social structure, and of cultural learning. Concerning 
heredity, he needs to know the limitations of “race” as a genetic 
concept and the relations between interracial and intraracial varia- 
tion. He needs especially to know that cultural behavior is not a 
function of race. 

The concept of social structure, as a system of relationships and 
statuses which largely determine both social behavior and emotional 
patterns, is one of the most necessary concepts for the worker in this 
field. The worker who has a clear view of the status structure of 
Anglo-Mexican-American relationships, or of color caste, or of so- 
cial classes. in a high school is able to foresee and to calculate the 
responses to a given situation of both the dominant and the subordi- 
nate groups. He is far less likely, moreover, to )?e misled by the 
Verbal defenses and “explanations” of both groups. The recent 
studies of American social structure, both of the community as a 
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whole, and of the social classes, ethnic groups, and color castes with- 
in It, have furnished us with a bcttei tool for the prediction of the 
systematic responses of people within these groups. 

The most useful concept for those woiking in vntci cultural situa- 
tions IS that of culture as a learned way of lilc, a basic system of 
social habits and values. It is a concept which very few teachers, 
principals, playground and community-house workers, ot factory 
executives understand. Such pci sons usually have no knowledge of 
the cultural motivation of the groups under their direction They 
usually have no concept of die relationship between the family cul- 
ture, its goals and values, and what the child or worker expects 
from, and docs in, the school, factoiy, 01 community house. 

The worker in this field needs to understand that all the cultural 
behavior of underprivileged, or ethnic groups, has been learned, 
that the concept of culture includes all human behavior learned 
from, and in conformity with, a human group. He needs to realize 
Its span and its grip; that it includes (he mores, skills, rituals, 
do’gmas, codes, goals, etc., of the family, the play group, the social 
clique, the social class, and the ethnic group Among these cultural 
learnings — and related to the whole system of such leainings he 
needs to see — are the ethnic and racial “prejudices ” 

The concept of culture, including cultural learning and cultural 
change, is crucial to the understanding of “racial” or religious 
group relationships in this country. The workshop leads the stu- 
dent to analyze these changing relationships in terms of two major 
cultural processes, those of socialization and of acculturation. He 
begins to see tlaat the habits and values of the underprivileged or 
ethnic individual are learned from his family, gang, church, etc., 
m the process of his becoming a socialized human being, as his 
community understands this process. Changes in racial and ethnic 
relationships, it is shown, result chiefly from acculturation, which 
IS the process by which individuals, or groups, change their cultural 
habits and values. The difficulties involved in this changing, 
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whether from foreign to American culture, or from lower class to 
midd le class culture and status, are the crux of our racial and ethnic 
conflicts. 

There is one other major concept necessary for teachers who 
work in this field. It oiiginates in our political, educational, and 
religious philosophies This concept is that the public-school sys- 
tem IS the essential training ground for a democratic society. It 
should decrease the antagonisms between the social strata in Amer- 
ican society It should give the children of the various social levels 
and races a chance to interact with one another and to learn to 
accept certain common loyalities and standards of justice. To a 
much greater extent than social scientists realize, our public schools, 
where they are not segregated, actually do instill democratic con- 
cepts of justice. Teachers must place a higher estimate upon their 
own. value and potential influence in this work than they now do 
The workshop emphasizes the fact that the American public 
schools are the most strategic institutions for the improvement of 
democracy in this country. 

The workshop also emphasizes specific techniques to be used in 
the analysis of intercultural situations. The worker should know 
how to employ and to interpret the simpler sociometric and projec- 
tive techniques for the definition of both group relationships and 
individual attitudes. Even more important is the informal inter- 
view, an unexcelled technique for learning either cultural or per- 
sonal motivation. 

Finally, this approach implies new methods of teaching. Discus- 
sion and the socialized interviews must be developed so that the 
teacher may learn those cultural obstacles which the pupil faces in 
learning. Only by “drawing out” die ethnic pupil, through discus- 
sion and group interviewing, can the teacher discover where the 
pupil IS situated in the learning process This technique is quite 
different from the ordinary “socialized discussion,” as usually 
practised. 
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procedures in the Chicago Workshop 
The University of Chicago workshop differs from most work- 
shops in its combination of emphasis on theory and practice. Where 
most workshops concentrate on practice, the Chicago workshop 
devotes approximately equal amounts of time to theory and prac- 
tice. The reason for this has been explained: Most workshop par- 
ticipants need more knowledge of human development as a basis 
for their practice. 

The scientific background is secured by workshop participants in 
three ways: by working in seminars, by taking regular courses, and 
by reading. 

The seminars are a unique feature of the Chicago workshop. 
They consist of short, intensive periods of study on one aspect of 
human development. The seminar group is limited to a maximum 
of fifteen. It meets usually for two hours every day, though meet- 
ings are sometimes omitted in order to allow more time for reading. 
The leader prepares a bibliography, and the seminar group plans to 
cover the material through lectures, reports on reading, and discus- 
sions. Three weeks is given to a seminar. Thus the workshop par- 
ticipant gets two seminars m a six-week period, or three in a nine- 
week period. Seminars of special interest to workers in the field of 
intercultural education are the following; 

(a) The Social Development of Children and Adolescents; (b) 
The Individual’s Developing Values and Attitudes; (c) Social 
Status and Education; and (d) Methods of Studying Personality. 

Regular university courses sometimes meet the needs of work- 
shop participants for scientific background. The participant is 
limited to one such course, in order to keep time free for the more 
intensive work in a seminar and on his own individual problem. 
Most people prefer the greater flexibility of seminars, special-inter- 
est groups, and individual work. However, a course offered this 
summer by Professor Davis on problems of intercultural education 
will be especially valuable to workshop participants. 
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Individual reading is the third method of building up a body of 
scientific knowledge. For this purpose we maintain a special library 
and a collection of unpublished and pamphlet materials, m addi- 
tion to the regular University libraries 

The other aspect of the workshop program, work by the individ- 
ual on his own practical problem, is aided in the workshop by 
individual conferences with the staff members and consultants and 
by the formation of special-interest groups. Participants normally 
confer with an adviser at least once a week about their own individ- 
ual projects, and they consult other staff members when they need 
more help. 

The special-interest group in intercultural education will organ- 
ize itself at the beginning of the workshop, and plan a series of 
meetings. To these meetings will be invited consultants from the 
University faculty and from various community agencies in Chi- 
cago that are working on intercuftural problems. Members of the 
group will also be aided in visiting interesting projects in Chicago 
in order to broaden their field experience. 

Dauis IS Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Chicago, Mr Ffautg- 
hiixu IS Secretary of the Committee on Human Development and Professor of Education at 
the University of Chicago 


A WORKSHOP FOR URBAN 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 

A Community Request 

Stewart G. Cole 

In die autumn of 1944, the administrators of ihe city and county 
schools of Los Angeles asked the West Coast branch of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education for a workshop. It soon developed that 
other community agencies were interested in a similar service. 
These requests eventuated m a workshop for eighty-five per- 
sons representing public schools, Council of Social Agencies, Los 
Angeles Youth Project, Los Angeles Housing Authority, and vari- 
ous otlier social agencies as well as university faculties and private 
citizens. Ethnically, thq members included a predominantly 
“Anglo” group numbering sixty-six, the remainder being Jews, 
Negroes, Mexicans, and American Indians. 

The woikshop was conducted in seven periods of five hours each, 
one of which was reserved for dinner. Each session was assisted by 
an invited resource leader diawn from public-school educators, 
adult education, psychology and psychiatry, social work, religious 
work, law, and anthropology. Each consultant helped with one or 
two workshop sessions. The director was responsible for general 
planning, for preparing the consultants to meet the session most 
effectively, and for providing the summaries and reviews necessary 
for continuity. 

The Projected Program 

I. Purpose and assumptions 

It was the purpose of the worksliop that members improve their pro- 
fessional services, thus contributing more clTectively to the lessening of 
intergroup tensions that disturb the peoples of the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area The members of the workshop sought to acquire a more 
factual and scientific approach to these problems, to understand some- 
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what better what happens Lo personalities involved in intergroup con- 
flicts, and to discover sounder educational methods in the several fields of 
community endeavor represented in the group 

It was recognized that the problems to be considered in this project 
were highly complicated and that methods of procedure were not avail- 
able With which to bluepiint the situations clearly Patient and pains- 
taking efloris were essential on the part of every member if a scientific 
approach was to be attained. Some of the issues to be dealt with were 
quite controversial The personal emotions of members would become an 
intrinsic element m pointing the problem and determining the procedure. 
It would be difficult at times to keep divided and hypersensitive feelings 
directed in constructive channels Partisanship and chauvinism would 
doubtless intervene occasionally Members of the workshop who be- 
longed to minority and dominant groups in the community might con- 
ceivably misunderstand or hui t each other by their jnconsidci ate remarks 
and thus introduce new factors into the already exacting situation 

These and kindred factors in the situation provided an opportunity for 
the director to undertake an experiment m method of workshop procc- 
duie, both in legard to content of materials to be considered and concern- 
ing ways and means of dealing with them. There was, as a consequence, 
much tiial and error. The project was set up and directed in the terms of 
three basic principles: (i) It deliberately included not only a wide diver- 
sity of professional leaders in the community, but a sampling of members 
of most of the prevailing dominant and minority racial and cultural 
groups in the area , (2) it operated on an educational basis rather than on 
an mdoctnnational or propaganda basis, bringing to the discussion of 
various themes appropriate documentary materials and the findings of re- 
lated sciences; and (3) it attempted to pitch the discussion and command 
the resources of learning in terms of what American democracy has to 
offer for the more intelligent and just treatment of the human problems 
that were under consideration 

2 Program 

A syllabus outlining a program of study and practice was prepared by 
the director and circulated among prospective meinbers in advance of the 
first meeting The syllabus outlined seven themes social and cultural 
tensions m southern California, the diagnosis of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, educating the attitudes and emotions of persons involved in con- 
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diet situaUon.>;, good iiUtrcullural practices in scliool and community, 
educational methods for combating prepiclicc and spreading understani 
ingi and reports and appraisals of prc)|ccts woi keel out by members of the 
shop. 

This outline served to siiiniilatc and direct the members of the group 
rather than to circumscribe their iiilcicsls. Ucpcaicdly, owing to the trend 
of die discussions in the vai irnis sessions, otliei phases of the subject than 
those suggested in the syllabus were explored. 

Ttic syllabus also provided a reading list of ap[)rc)priate materials on 
each subject The bureau office furnished a library supporting these ref- 
erences, which was kept in circulation during the seven weeks' period 
Also available to members was an extensive flleof documentary materials 
which the bureau had been gathering from various school and commu- 
nity agencies throughout the country A kit of pamphlet materials to help 
him secure ready orientation to intergroup problems was placed in the 
hands of each participant, 


Procedures 

A member of the workshop served as chairman at each session. 
Tlie director was asked to review briefly the gist of the discussion at 
the earlier meeting and to point the relation of what had gone 
before to the subject of the hour. The chairman then introduced 
the theme for the session and invited questions and comments. 
Questions were redirected to the resource leaders, and free ex- 
changes of views were encouraged among the panel members and 
between panel and workshop members. Periodically the director 
was asked to restate the issue and suggest next steps in the con- 
sideration of the theme. 

From fifty to eighty per cent of the members of the workshop 
participated in every session. There was no problem of stimulating 
and maintaining interest On the contrary, it was necessary at times 
for the chairman to intervene and ask members to wait in turn for 
opportunities to participate in the discussion of the subject. 

The first session of the workshop was a difficult occasion for 
every one. Many of the members were strange to each other; they 
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were interested primarily m their own specialized approach to the 
problems of intergroup relations. Not a few wanted immediate 
assistance in terms of the specifics of their professional responsibil- 
ity to the community. It became necessary for the director to take a 
firm hand repeatedly in the procedure lest the interests of the 
members fall apart and the shop lose its sense of purpose and or- 
ganic unity. 

Early in the second session members began to discover that they 
entertained a diversity of concerns and desired outcomes m inter- 
cultural education. Also they began to exercise more patience with 
each other and more thoughtfulness in following a direction of 
procedure tliat would be more rewarding to all members. 

In the first meeting of the workshop it became apparent to the 
dnector that two broad types of professional interest were repre- 
sented. There were those who were almost exclusively concerned 
with a desire for tested techniques of social action, they wanted to 
get on with their jobs, to get things done, and to know how. And 
tliere were those who desired to pursue the way of painstabng, 
long-range educational planning with a view to improving human 
relations in a multiculture community A representative of the 
former view remarked with a measure of impatience, “I’m rather 
fed up with tins type of discussion involving further study of the 
social bases of intergroup conflict. The forces of disintegration, 
racial and cultural, are so apparent in this city. ‘Rome’ is burning! 
What we must do is adopt a forthright program of legislative and 
industrial action and get it enforced tlirough the proper channels, 
if we are to avoid more disastrous metropolitan conditions.” 

Those who felt a responsibility to the younger generation in the 
schools were unwilling to trust such an approach as the basis for an 
adequate program They desired to work out a plan that would 
help youth understand the adverse situation in which they find 
themselves, avoid the false assumptions that the older generations 
continue to make about race, racism, and culture, and acquire social 
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attitudes and ways of living m harmony witli the teachings of sci- 
ence and democracy. 

It became necessary for these types of participants to discover the 
value of each other’s viewpoint, and to appreciate the necessity of 
both approaches in order to secure a fit basis for workshop proce- 
dure. It was discovered, for instance, that the school leader and 
churchman depend strongly on veihal and language vehicles to 
accomplish the purposes of intercultural education; whereas, the 
channels tlirougli which tlic police, the social and group worker, 
the physician, and the industrialist operate are primarily “activity” 
procedures. That each leader needs the support of every other’s serv- 
ices in order to effect die most favorable outcomes in community 
life little by little became apparent to workshop members, During 
the third session such clarification was arrived at, which contri- 
buted to the more effective use of discussion. It was noticeable 
repeatedly during the remainder of tlic meetings how discussion 
tended to move back and forward between die associated tech- 
niques of social action and education. 

The members were helped as they sensed the increasing measure 
of social solidarity the group acquired as it moved along from ses- 
sion to session. Several factors contributed to this end: (i) die sheer 
acuteness of the community problems diat brought them together 
into a workshop; (2) the friendliness of the members who in their 
own persons represented a diversity of racial, religious, and nation- 
ality backgrounds; (3) the open-minded way in which all partici- 
pants learned to approach the subjects of inquiry; (4) the strength 
of service of the resource leaders; and (5) the degree of readiness 
of the members, on the one hand, to allow the teachings of science 
to dislodge fallacious opinions about race and culture and, on the 
other, to yield their feelings and scale of values of doubtful sound- 
ness in favor of more democratic and humane considerations. 

For the last meeting, instead of the seminar atmosphere and die 
critical method of inquiry that characterized earlier sessions, a 
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dinner was arranged at the International Institute where informal 
social intercourse was stimulated by various methods and a program 
was provided to dramatize die purposes and values that had been 
accented throughout the project. This was a shift from verbal meth- 
ods of mtercultural education to emphasizing nonverbal proce- 
dures, and from a critical to an appreciative approach in cultivating 
intergroup harmony. This event was open to friends of the work- 
shop group, and thus it exposed the challenge of intcrcultural edu- 
cation to a large number of interested citizens. 

Appraisal 

The observations in this evaluation come from several sources. 
The members, individually and collectively, from time to time 
pointed out not only advantages but also shortcomings to be recti- 
fied if die experiment were repeated. Resource leaders, who met 
with the director before and after their pardcipadon in the work- 
shop, frequently sensed situations calling for careful appraisal The 
director’s experience in later workshops (he has conducted four 
others during the winter and spring) has helped him discover ele- 
ments of weaknesses and strength in the first endeavor that have 
become more obvious as ume and further experimentation have 
brought them into focus. The stronger features in the project are 
mentioned first, and the weaker features follow, each appraisal 
being indicated by a difierent set of references. 

1. The diversity of cultural representations and of professional interests 
in the personnel of the workshop dramatized some of the issues, the view- 
points, and the desired outcomes that are rooted in the mtercultural scene 
in the metropolitan area of Los Angeles. 

2. The achievement of a sense of interdependent concern for commu- 
nity tensions and of mutual responsibility m community planning, and a 
conviction that they should work together to conserve and enrich the 
democratic way in race and culture relations, became increasingly evident 
to the members. 
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3. The variety of vicwpoiius, sometimes conflicting and 11 reconciled 
wall reference to basic issues, whicli were frecjiieiuly interjected by re- 
sovirce kndcis and members of the woiksUop was a wholesome experi- 
ence for all It discouraged any one from assuming that there were simple 
and |)at answers to highly involved questions An illustiation of this was 
the (liftcrciKcs in the approach u> the phenomenon of prejudice of are- 
source leader who took a [isychoanalytic view and a Icaclci who favored 
a sociological view. One ♦utcmpicd to iiucipret the aUitiiiks associated 
witli picjuclicc in tcims of '‘deep*’ mechanics of peisoiuility when caught 
in social situations that stiiinilatccl hurt and rcsciumcnt in the individual; 
the other explained such attitudes as social forces that aie *‘caughi” by 
persons who live in an American culture of winch prejudice is itself an 
integral factor Some members considered tlnit there was piobably a 
measure of soundness in both these viewpoints and that they needed to 
be related more incisively m intcrpictiiig the conditions of person-group 
and group-group interactions of a conlliciing nature 

4. Certain of the members who approached the woikshop with a de- 
gree of complacency about the sounchicss of their intci cultural attitudes 
and of their professional views, discovered caily in the project that there 
was no room for cocksurencss either in approaching altitudinal and emo 
tional problems (which arc the foci of mtcrcuhural issues) oi ways and 
means for dealing effectively with them. The scientific temper of the 
group was strengthened as the sessions moved along. Members discovered 
that they needed an introduction to anthropology, sociology, and psy- 
chology if they were going to channel their sci vices intelligently by the 
methods of social action or education. And it also became apparent that 
they needed a critique of democratic values and of American citizenship 
to serve as a frame of reference for appraisal and reappraisal of intcrcul- 
tural programming, 

5. The circulating library proved of much value to the members They 
were repeatedly exposed to some of the best m«ueria!s in related fields of 
study. For instance, the Myrdal volumes (two sets) wcie constantly in 
circulation, as were various other texts, manuals, and brochures. Many 
pariiapants purchased books they liked, so that they might have them in 
their offices for reference. 

6 . The majority of the members restudied their own particular jobs 
during the workshop with a view to introducing such changes m opera- 
tion as they believed would enrich their services. That was one of the 
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basic purposes of the project. These persons sought individual confer- 
ences with the director of the workshop at which problems and proce- 
duies were discussed. In not a few instances consultants reported later on 
new outcomes in their reorganized programs. Some individuals wrote 
out personal documents describing their reactions to the workshop ex- 
perience. Six members submitted a manuscript, a poem, units of work 
for the classroom, a syllabus for a faculty seminar, and a comprehensive 
review of the Myrdal study, respectively, as evidences of the serious efforts 
they enlisted in the experiment, 

7. Few of the personnel approached the subjects treated in the work- 
shop with a scientific orientation Their pre-service and in-service instiuc- 
non had scarcely fitted them to think objectively and critically about 
cultural patterns and the social forces that have produced ethnic tensions 
jn community life. Some who had devoted thought to the issues had 
learned to think of desirable outcomes m terms of an oversimplified plan 
of action. For instance, one resource leader claimed that the economic 
motif was the only significant force contributing to intergroup rivalry 
and that urgent legislation compelling industry, labor, realtors, and the 
like to change their ways was the chief need in the community. Another 
instance was a prevailing opinion among many that a child can be pro- 
vided with a community program without individualizing him in terms 
of his culture pattern Such leaders have not yet learned to regard pupils 
in school and youth in group work as persons-in-culture, witli all the im- 
plications these conceptions of personality, culture, and interaction have 
for an understanding of intercultural problems and for the treatment of 
them. This general handicap of orientation compelled the director and 
the resource leadeis at times to guide the discussion along oversimplified 
lines and prevented the group from getting down to more basic questions 
of inquiry. 

8. A few members were not qualified for participation in the proce- 
dures of a workshop. They belong to the type of community leaders who 
suggest by their apathy, “We do not want to think deeply and painfully 
Tell us what to do and we will doit!” 

9. Because of the wide range of professional interests represented in the 
members and an element of impatience at times of one type of technician 
with the expressed concerns of another type of technician, it was impos- 
sible to consider carefully the field of techniques of intercultural educa- 
tion Since methods differ markedly in various fields of community 
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endeavor, it was possible in this diversified group to do little other than 
point to procedures and to suggest principles of sound evaluation The 
result was that members acquired a fair orientation of problems and a 
stimulation of democratic insights, but were left without due direction m 
the area of implementation. They needed further courses to help them 
apply their experience to their specific jobs 

10, Some of the resource leaders were unaccustomed to serving in this 
capacity in a workshop Their contributions were too academic and their 
language too technical to serve the best interests of the group. In other 
instances, a few found it difficult to follow the trend of discussion and 
thus fit in an appropriate contribution to the situation at the moment 
when they were expected to participate. 

Z>r Cole js Director of the Pacific Coast branch of the Bureau for IntcrculturaJ Educalion. 




A WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 
Hilda Taba 

Workshops were invented to meet problems m education which 
the usual in-service programs either could not or would not meet. 
Developed and popularized in connection with the eight-year study 
and its need for transforming subject-matter specialists into educa- 
tors of wider concern and competence, they have blossomed as 
vehicles for developing talent for all sorts of unorthodox demands 
on education. 

In spite of wide variations in practices, the workshop idea con- 
tains several common features. Chief among these is the idea that 
the best diet for educating teachers can be assembled around con- 
crete projects that are of some immediate concern and of practical 
value in a given school or community. Most workshops expect their 
participants to come with some practical project. This emphasis has 
several beneficial effects It tends to bridge the much-bemoaned gap 
between theory, factual knowledge, and practice. It does away with 
mastering ideas in a vacuum and with the cold-storage notion of 
education. It challenges inventive search for and use of knowledge 
and puts meaning into an otherwise incoherent melee of educa- 
tional theories, research data, and tricks of method. Focusing on a 
problem or a project also develops techniques for attacking new 
educational problems soundly and reasonably instead of with pat 
panaceas and gadgets, which should prepare teachers to meet new 
tasks as they come along. 

Parallel to this requirement, and a logical outcome of it, is the 
related use of knowledge from any area basic to education : psychol- 
ogy, community sociology, curriculum planning, etc. Any educa- 
tional problem of significance requires a wide range of ideas and 
facts to ensure its sensible solution. Exploring these ideas first in 
their relationship to a project and second in their relationship to 
each other gives them richer meaning as well as greater pertinence. 
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For this reason, workshops have put consultant specialists at the 
disposal of students in place of offering fixed courses. 

Finally, workshops have taken rather seriously the altogether too 
neglected task of helping teachers develop a personal philosophy 
and a coherent pattern of values by which to make judgments about 
what to emphasize in teaching, what to consider in choices of learn- 
ing experience, and what is important in the growth of students. 
Personal reflection upon and expression of ideas is usually encour- 
aged. Questions regarding the “whys” and “wherefores” of learn- 
ing experiences are frequent. Living experiences to extend sensi- 
tivity and insight, such as work in an art studio, visits into the 
community, shared living with others, arc a usual part of the work- 
shop program. 

These features make workshops a suitable method for developing 
leadership in intergroup education. The field is relatively new, and 
creative inventiveness is needed to develop tlie needed orientation 
and techniques. Certainly a deep personal reorientation of teachers 
is needed if they are to have the objectivity of mind and sensitivity 
of feeling necessary for dealing with human relations in this field. 

The description below represents a summary of the Harvard 
Workshop in Intergroup Education directed by the writer and 
Charles E. Cummings. While the experience in this workshop may 
not be entirely typical, in a general way its problems and procedures 
should be fairly representative. 

Who Come to the Workshop 

The twenty-six persons who came to the Harvard workshop 
varied greatly in every conceivable respect: ethnic background, re- 
ligious affiliation, geographic location, experience, background, 
and maturity. They came from fourteen different States all across 
the country from East to West. In educational experience there was 
a wide range but a high average. They represented all levels from 
the elementary school through college and adult education. Their 
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experience with intercultural education varied from almost none to 
many years of responsible work both in school and with adults in 
the community. Some were completely mnocent of the nature of 
the problems in intergroup relations, such as those who thought 
they had no problems because they had complete segregation, or 
because their town had not had riots. Others had a general familiar- 
ity with the field and needed specialized and advanced analysis of 
some special phase such as the psychology of prejudice or the con- 
cept of cultural learning. Some lacked even the elementary under- 
standing of educational techniques needed for this job; others were 
ready to explore subtler procedures necessary for developing such 
aspects as changing social attitudes and cultural habits, for develop- 
ing scientific thinking about group relations, and for planning tac- 
tics for eliciting community cooperation 

To learn more about the participants as well as to help them to 
articulate a plan of attack, the first four days were spent in group 
sessions and individual conferences devoted to description, analysis, 
and criticism of the tentative projects with which the students came. 
Each participant described his respective community and school 
situation, told what he intended to work on, and how he planned 
his attack. 

These sessions revealed a diversity of common and individual 
needs. It was clear, for example, that a general sensitivity to prob- 
lems in this area and a concern about them far surpassed the quality 
of the intellectual framework with which to analyze or compre- 
hend the issues involved and the maturity of psychological and 
educational techniques with which to handle these problems or 
with which to translate them into an educational program Clearly, 
they needed to learn about the various techniques which might be 
analyzed under varying conditions, for there was a marked tend- 
ency for most .of the group to assume that the two techniques to 
consider were providing information and starting a discussion. 

As the weeks passed, the staff found confirmation of their early 
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impression: that a great many of tire group found it difficult to 
relate their practice with their dieory. Their practical human and 
classroom work was undoubtedly intelligent and good, and their 
ideals and theories were increasingly fluent and sensible, but there 
seemed to be a strong tendency to keep these levels or gears quite 
separate, and they had great difficulty in working out the logical 
relations between tliem. 

This condition had its advantages and disadvantages. The varia- 
tion m background and experience was stimulating and the ex- 
change of these during the first week proved to be most valuable 
education for staff and students alike. On the other hand, the 
discrepancy between the maturity in social insights and mastery of 
educational tools and techniques to apply them provided the staff 
with one of the most perplexing problems. In planning the pro- 
gram, for example, the desire for further study of the intergroup 
relations was continually at war with the obvious but far less excit- 
ing need to develop the means by which the understanding of diese 
relations could be adequately communicated. 

HowV/e Worked 

The participants came to the workshop with two sorts of objec- 
tives*. to learn more about intergroup relations and intergroup edu- 
cation in general, and to do some specific job, such as preparing a 
unit on Negro employment or planning a program of guidance for 
Spanish-speaking students. In planning work, these two objectives 
as well as the diversity of the group had to be kept constantly in 
mind. 

It seemed clear that work of several levels was needed. All stu- 
dents needed further orientation in the psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology of group relations. The concept of cultural behavior 
as a learned behavior was accepted in general but not understood 
specifically. Prejudice, bias, and discrimination were wholeheart- 
edly condemned, but their manifestations m specific instances were 
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not always recognized. The idea that the economic and social status 
of minority groups was related to the ways in which the members 
of these groups beheld themselves and were labeled by others was 
new to most of them. In spite of sincere respect for scientific and 
objective thinking, there was a sad deficiency m the capacity to do 
so, let alone to teach it. Awareness of pressing problems in the com- 
munity was keen, but few knew how to analyze the patterns of 
group relations in a given community. All students could profit 
from a more intimate understanding of the mores of various cul- 
ture groups, both dominant and minority. 

An attempt was made to meet these common needs through 
general meetings, at which both staff and invited consultants gave 
talks and conducted discussions. Altogether fourteen such consult- 
ants were invited. Such topics as; methods of analyzing the com- 
munity, anthropological analysis of cultural relations, the concept 
of culture and cultural behavior as learned behavior, psychology of 
social attitudes and prejudices, and how they are learned and un- 
learned, the problems of the Negro, anti-Semitism, etc., were dis- 
cussed. Since these meetings served mainly for stimulation, they 
relied rather heavily on presentation, alternating, when possible, 
with discussion sessions, and were supported by reading assign- 
ments- 

Another marked need was that of developmg educational tools 
and techniques appropriate to the teaching tasks in this field. The 
prevailing educational tool chest m this field consists mainly of 
units on contributions of various culture groups and of programs 
presenting folk dances, art, and poetry of minority groups. The 
focal task in this area lies in changing attitudes, feelings, prejudice, 
and automatic habits of behavior. Biases, prejudices, and discrimina- 
tions are intimately allied with unconscious fears, anxieties, and 
feelings of insecurity — all aspects of behavior resisting change most 
stubbornly. To reach them at all, educational techniques must be 
far superior to those which have been usually employed in what we 
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call democratic education or education for citizenship Hence, it 
IS not too much to say that educational techniques for the improve- 
ment of intergroup relations must be much better education than 
that which is usually employed in schools. 

To give participants a chance to explore and to practise the edu- 
cational techniques, several work groups (curriculum, guidance, 
community, teacher education, evaluation) were conducted. These 
were planned around die common features of the individual proj- 
ects and combined individual work with a group discussion of such 
common points as were necessary for the development of the proj- 
ects, or practice in intellectual and professional skills. Thus the 
curriculum group explored ways and means of taking stock of the 
needs of the community and of the students in order to determine 
what was most significant to teach, and which objectives seemed 
most relevant to emphasize. They practised analyzing and clarify- 
ing the objectives and examining the relationship between these 
objectives and learning experiences. The criteria by which to select 
the more pertinent and significant ideas and information for teach- 
ing were charted. 

Each of these problems and methods of examining them was first 
opened up by the leader, then followed up by group discussion and 
individual work on projects. For example, in connection with clar- 
ifying objectives, useful ways of doing it were described first. Illus- 
trative statments of objectives were then analyzed by the group. 
Following that, each person made an effort to state his own objec- 
tives, and these statements were again criticized by the whole 
group. 

Similar procedures were used in the other work groups. Thus, 
for example, the guidance group explored the principles necessary 
for understanding young people’s behavior in general and that of 
the minority groups specifically Methods of studying and inter- 
preting the behavior of the members of the minority groups were 
examined Members analyzed case studies and attempted descrip- 
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tive case studies of their own. Some attention was also devoted to 
planning homeroom or group guidance in typical public-school 
situations 

A third important and all-permeating task was that of changing 
the personal attitudes of the participants. Even the most sophisti- 
cated of us have hidden prejudices, numerous misconceptions, and 
automatic habits of thought and action that imply intolerance and 
discrimination. Habitually we speak of “low I Q groups,” of the 
“honest-to-goodness Americans,” In spite of most fervent protesta- 
tions on dignity and rights of the individual, we convey disrespect 
with a shrug of the shoulders or tone of voice It is shocking for 
most people to subject themselves to an objective examination on 
this score and a direct attack on these attitudes is even dangerous. 
All the possibilities of group living, daily experiences and contacts, 
social activities, trips, visitors, and consultants have to be exploited 
to this end. 

Four days of group sessions, at which each person spoke freely 
of his own experiences, served as an initial awakencr for self- 
scrutiny. In the beginning, these individual stories were studded 
witli unconscious patronizing, witli drawing of lines on an irrele- 
vant basis As the contrasting and varying personal awarenesses 
succeeded each other, all members gained in awareness as well as 
objectivity 

Individual conferences with advisers earned a large share of help- 
ing to clear out hesitancies, inconsistencies of general belief and 
specific application, and personal feelings. Planned as they were for 
help on projects, they provided an opportunity to talk over, in a 
more or less objective context, personal feelings and strains that had 
been evoked either by the job on the project, by the intensity of life 
in the workshop, by a rapid development of new associations, or by 
considerable exposure to new standards and personalities. Individ- 
ual advice and help were needed to turn these feelings into con- 
structive channels. 
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The greatest influence for personal reorientation, however, was 
the "bull sessions” and the social occasions in which the participants 
of varying races, religious, and etlinic backgrounds had a chance to 
share ideas, experiences, and fun. In bull sessions following experi- 
ences shared in common-such as seeing the same movie, reading 
the same books— reactions could be matched. Partaking of com- 
mon fun and relaxation— dinners and lunches with visitors, parties 
with singing and stories— served to throw habitual personal reac- 
tions into question and to initiate new ones. 

To the extent tliat this community living can be made really 
communal, and to the extent that the participation in the workshop 
itself represents a cross section of cultural groups — to that extent 
this part of the workshop can be made an irreplaceable learning 
experience. 

General Problems and Appraisal 

Because of its multiple and divergent tasks as well as the hetero- 
geneity of backgrounds and interests it tries to serve, a workshop 
situation continually requires balancing of conflicting procedures. 
The experiences designed for stimulation, such as the array of con- 
sultants, trips, lectures, constituted a continental threat to continuity 
of work necessary for the development of intellectual concepts and 
professional skills. The demands of individual work on projects and 
the many attractions, such as visits, movies, meetings, were con- 
tinually at war with each other. It was difficult to plan the topics 
for general meetings in terms of psychological continuity because 
their sequence depended largely upon the availability of consult- 
ants. 

In discussions it is difficult to keep a balance between exciting 
concrete details for which every one is eager and the generalizations, 
concepts, and basic orientation. Constantly details aroused more 
and more questions and tended to carry the discussion into far 
corners. Participants were also more eager to relate vivid personal 
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experiences anecdotically than they were to analyze general points, 
leading ideas, and assumptions. Both have their value. Details gen- 
erate feeling and enthusiasm and stimulate imagination. General- 
izations make sound thinking possible. The real task of the leader 
of discussion is to keep both in proper balance A definite time must 
be reserved for summary and generalization, and the tendency to- 
ward the anecdotal must be checked. 

There was a continuous dilemma about the relative emphasis to 
be put on the study of intercultural relations as such and on the 
educational aspects. Both were equally needed, yet neither could be 
well done without the other. This dilemma was only partly resolved 
by devoting most of the group work to the development of the 
basic concepts widi which to interpret ideas in this field and to the 
exploration of the educational techniques. This was done on the 
assumption that the familiarity with the history and the prob- 
lems of various minority groups could be easily enough acquired 
through reading and without guidance. 

Balancing the intake of information and ideas with application, 
creative thinking, planning, and production was another problem. 
To most people, the easiest way of getting an education is to absorb 
it passively from books and lectures. When information and ideas 
are presented by visitors, often of a colorful and strong personality, 
passive absorption becomes increasingly tempting. 

However, it was evident that the more humble footwork on pro- 
ductive work involving application of general ideas, and a pains- 
taking translation of them into learning experiences, was a sine 
qua non for constructive thinking as well as a guarantee that the 
workshop experience go beyond personal stimulation and general 
enlightenment and affect classroom situations. It was clear also that 
the value of this production lay not in the product but in the intel- 
lectual discipline involved in producing. 

It IS scarcely a trick at all to satisfy the participants in a workshop 
situation. No matter what discouragements or discomforts they 
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may have had in the process, these are ovcrhalanced with a feelmj 
of real accomplishment and personal uplift. Appraising the long- 
term effects is another matter. The follow-up indicated many 
casualties among the projects. In many cases they had gone k- 
yond what the immediate practical situation permitted. In other 
cases the techniques of classroom instruction were not worked out 
in siillicicnt detail to permit unqualified success. However, die 
majority of participants apparently were innoculatcd with a new 
orientation to problems of teaching and a lasting concern tor inter- 
group education Whether or not tliey could implement the par- 
ticular thing they worked on, most participants found some means 
of exercising leadership in their respective situations. 


Dt 'hk i$ Director of the Iniorgroup lidiitaiion in Coopcraiing Schooli, Amencao 
Coundl onliduciilion, 



AFTER WORKSHOP— WHAT? 

Marion Edman 

The workshop experience should certainly be itself a tremen- 
dously stimulating and vitalizing experience for those interested 
in intercultural education. If the group has done what Margaret 
Mead describes as “capitalizing on its own diversities” (granted that 
the group is made up of persons of diverse national, racial, and 
specialized backgrounds) there will have been many opportunities 
for emotional growth and the development of intellectual insights 
which enrich the personahties of those participating. This diversity 
is best used in a pattern of social living which workshops are able 
to implement where proper dormitory and working facilities are 
provided. Contacts witli books and other learning aids, explorations 
into the community, inspiration gathered from leaders in the field 
—all these should have contributed further to the growth and under- 
standing of those associated with the workshop group. 

These types of opportunities have been presented in some detail 
by other writers for this Journal. The prime purpose of this article 
IS to attempt to describe what workshop participants should take 
with them from the workshop experience— particularly what 
teachers need to know and need to be prepared to do if they are 
to make maximum use of the opportunities they have enjoyed in 
being part of a workshop group. Tlie enumeration below is a brief 
presentation of iome values which the writer believes are of para- 
mount importance. 

I. Understanding the baste philosophy of intercultural education 
and being famtltar with specific tnaterials and techniques, A con- 
siderable proportion of the persons enrolling in workshops ate 
convinced before they come of the need and value of this type of 
education. Usually, however, their good will is vague and inarticu- 
late. Through workshop experience, they should become reason- 
ably clear in their own minds about what a program in intercul- 
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tural education should accomplish and toward what ends it should 
be directed. In addition, however, to understanding the basic phi- 
losophy each teacher coming from a workshop should have com- 
mand of some specific materials and techniques that will enable her 
to begin work as soon as she returns to her classroom. To know 
objectives but to have no handles for taking hold in one’s own 
situation can lead only to frustration, and usually brings about no 
change in the children under the teacher’s guidance. 

2. The developm ent of a "tempered" attitude concerning the role 
of intercultural education in the total pattern of educational en- 
deavor, There is a danger that workshop students living in what 
may be a tropical atmosphere of extreme good will and exuberant 
enthusiasm may become somewhat unfitted for the cold winds of 
reality which face the average teacher. The workshop leader may 
need to remind his students of the “moral” behind the tale con- 
cerning the business executive who asked his stenographer to put 
zone numbers on all his letters, and she responded by writing care- 
fully in the left-hand corner of each piece of mail “Temperate 
Zone.” The temperate zone in the workshop can best be main- 
tained perhaps by taking care that the participants in the inter- 
cultural workshop are not permitted to live and work in too great 
isolation on a campus, but that they constantly mingle and ex- 
change ideas with other students who are somewhat cold to the 
ideas and the experiences which die workshop students m inter- 
cultural educatioa are developing. 

The tempered attitude can also be developed by helping work- 
shop people to see intercultural education in relationship to all 
educational endeavor. This perspective will help prevent the de- 
velopment of rabid enthusiasm for it as a panacea for all and every 
problem in education. Such enthusiasm often repels rather than 
attracts the uninitiated teachers with whom the workshop partici- 
pant will be associated in her regular classroom activities 
3. Preparation of an approach for orienting the administration of 
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the school to the values of intercultural education. At l^ast some 
of the workshop participants go back to work in schools where the 
administration is indifferent or even hostile to the introduction of 
the ideas and techniques which are developed through the work- 
shop experience. Teachers must be prepared to face such situations, 
for it is fairly evident that any teacher who carries on surreptitiously 
or without die support of the administration soon meets enough 
opposition or indifference to dampen her enthusiasm to the point 
where she is willing to drop all effort to change her pupils’ thinking 
and conduct in regard to minority groups. 

The workshop participant should be prepared, upon leavmg that 
experience, to present in logical and convincing fashion the ways in 
which an administrator might improve his school through greater 
and continued emphasis on intercultural education. The proper 
organization of the concepts suggested under point 1 above should 
be of help in meeting this requuement. Other approaches should be 
discussed in the workshop; such as, ways to go about forming 
school committees, discussions at faculty meetings, etc , which will 
give specific leads to the principal in cooperating in the plan for 
organizing the school for action 

4. Preparation oj materids and helps for the use of other teachers 
in one’s school. To make the teacher who attends the workshop a 
leaven m her school should be one of the prime objectives of the 
leader. Attendance at intercultural education workshops has, up to 
the present time, been rather small and very few teachers have been 
reached directly through this means. To reach the great masses of 
teachers the methods used in the great literacy campaigns which 
have been going on in several parts of the world recently, where as 
soon as one is taught to read, he in turn teaches another, must be 
used to sensitize teachers to the great urgency for intercultural edu- 
cation in schools. 

All the materials accumulated by the workshop participant 
should be arranged so that they are usable by other teachers and 
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then placed in the school where they are easily accessible. Free 
materials (of which many are available fiom reputable organiza- 
tions) should be ordered in quantity so that each teacher may avail 
herself of these helps. The “woikshop” teacher should also be made 
aware of sources of such mateiials, urged to keep constant check 
on what new things come out, and to keep a supply of them on 
hand so that teachers may have easy access to them. 

Each participant should condense his workshop experiences into 
a kind of “short course” by which to highlight the chief values of 
such learning for teachers who have not been m attendance The 
criticism has been made of teachers reluming from workshop ex- 
periences that their discussions of those experiences have not been 
pointed enough. They fall into the error of digressing into too many 
diffuse details, of describing situations which have no significance 
or meaning for fellow teachers “back home ” They might be helped 
to make better presentations if time is taken at the end of the work- 
shop term for working out cooperatively a summary and an evalua- 
tion of die term’s work. This report should be mimeographed and 
in the hands of each participant before she returns to her school- 
room in the fall. 

5. The development of curriculum materials suited to the teach- 
er's particular classroom. Among the workshop leaders who met at 
the conference at Montclair Teachers College in the winter of 1945 
there was considerable disagreement on this point. Some leaders 
contended that it was not important whether curricular materials 
were prepared, others felt that it was extremely important that 
specific materials be worked out while the participants were under 
the guidance of the leader and had at hand the resources of the 
workshop. Perhaps if a broad view be taken of the term curricula) 
materials there will be much greater agreement on this point than 
is sometimes evident. 

By the development of curricular material, if the term be broadly 
interpreted, may be meant the preparation of a specific unit suited 
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to a specilic grade level in a specific subject field; or it may mean 
ways in which topics toucliing intcrcultural education may be inte- 
grated into our entire course of study; or the development of a 
specific course; or the analysis of suitable materials for children 
now in print; or the writing of source materials not now available 
for children; or the preparation of bibliographies of source mate- 
rials (gencial or specific) ; or setting up criteria for the analysis of 
specific school situations; or developing means and methods for 
evaluation of school living; or several other specific things. There 
is an almost infinite variety of concrete work which needs to be done 
if a program of intcrcultura! education is to be furthered m a school, 
and the important point, it would seem, is that teachers make use 
of the lime, thi csources, and the leadership offered by the work- 
shop to do sometliing specific in developing a program of instruc- 
tion in their schools. Having teachers good will and the proper 
point of view is absolutely essential to the development of the 
proper attitudes and conduct in children, but it is not enough. 
Instructional materials and techniques are the avenues through 
which such good will can be constructively directed. 

The development of good instructional materials, furthermore, 
offers tangible evidence to administrators and to other teachers 
concerning the merits and the methods of intercultural education 
and gives a basis for encouraging others to begin such activity by 
demonstrating at least one way in which such instruction is trans- 
lated into everyday classroom teaching. 

If it is possible to have the curricular materials developed by the 
various persons in the workshop mimeographed and distributed to 
all members of the group, the specific helps which each teacher 
takes with her from the workshop are greatly multiplied, and she 
has a variety of materials and techniques and approaches to suggest 
to her coworkers which will help stimulate them to independent 
activity. 

6. Undei-standtng new approaches to teaching. Those teachers 
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who seem to have the truest understanding of what intercultural 
education means interpret it as a way of life in the classroom as 
well as the introduction of new ideas and techniques to children. 
Tliese teachers have developed fuller understandings of what fear, 
frustration, and lack of belongingness do to children of both 
minority or majority groups. They have clear concepts of what 
teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil relationships must be if there is to be the 
true spirit of democratic living m the classroom which should be 
a mirror of the larger ideal in society. The workshop should demon- 
strate, as well as discuss, what good human relationships in a class- 
room should be If there is opportunity to observe children in a 
demonstration school which exemplifies good pupil-pupil and 
teacher-pupil relationships, it is well worth taking the time to 
watch and to discuss the techniques that are used to bring about 
and to foster such relationships, even though the children may not 
be particularly concerned, at the time of observation, with topics 
pertaining specifically to intercultural education 
7. An atvwcness of community resotuces. In his zeal to make 
the workshop experience vital to his students, the leader may supply 
a richness of opportunity for community contacts which may be 
only confusing and frustrating to the teacher who works in a school 
where the opportunities for using many and varied community 
resources are entirely lacking. She secs great possibilities for mter- 
cultural education in New York where one may visit Chinatown, 
call upon a great Polish scientist for lectures, visit churches of every 
variety and kind, take part in a festival of nations, and so on and so 
on for many types and kinds of contact. What to do in Lesterfield, 
a town of five thousand people of the Midwestern praincs with few 
foreign born, no persons of racial minorities, and five Protestant 
churches of various denominations, presents what seems an entirely 
different and baffling situation. 

Time must be spent in workshop sessions to jelatc the kinds of 
experiences one may have in a large metropolitan area (where 
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workshops are often located) to the specific situations which obtain 
in the communities where these teachers work. Criteria must be 
developed whereby teachers can use to best advantage those re- 
sources that these communities furnish. Merely to proceed on the 
assumption tliat if die community resources used by the workshop 
are rich and varied enough teachers will be stimulated to use the 
lesources of their own communities effectively is not sound A part 
of the responsibility of the workshop leader is to guide teachers in 
recognizing and in understanding how to use the community helps 
which they have at hand in their own school situations. 

8. Stimulation for working with community groups interested in 
intercultural education. The workshop should give teachers a feel- 
ing of association with the many forces in the community which 
undergird and reinforce the program of the schools in promoting 
intercultural understanding. Some of these organizations are na- 
tional and supply materials and leadership for the program; others 
are national with local chapters or groups that help mold public 
opinion in the individual community; others are strictly local, The 
teacher should know these organizations, their programs, and their 
leadership and, wherever it is possible for her to do so, should fur- 
nish an integrating link between the community program which 
they foster and the school’s program. She can do this by keeping 
informed about what is happening in the community, by partici- 
pating in committee work of various sorts, and by having informa- 
tion ready to give about the work in the school to interested mem- 
bers of the community. 

Participation in the work of community groups has a distinct per- 
sonal advantage for the teacher as well as being a professional obli- 
gation. It is a means of prolonging workshop experiences, for in 
the contacts and in the activities involved in working with such 
community groups she is constantly gaining the new insights and 
developing the emotional maturity which are absolutely essential 
for continuing growth. The stimulation thus provided should prove 
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an extension o£ the benefits gained m the workshop, for, after all, 
any community is a truly significant workshop for the development 
oftheAmericaiudeaL 

The workshop leader, then, must definitely think beyond the 
immediate experiences tlirough which participants enrich and 
broaden themselves as human beings. It is granted that this aspect 
of the workshop has great importance, but for their work as teachers 
the workshop leader must constantly evaluate with the participants 
tliese experiences in terms of their effectiveness m helping teachers 
to work with administrators, other teachers, their pupils, the com- 
munity. In the leader's mind must be the constantly recurring ques- 
tion/^/4/^f/ workshop-wliat''” 


df Ekm IS School Corsukant of the Bureau for Inlcrcultural Education and formerly 
Supervisor of Language Education for tlic Detroit public schools 



1945 SUMMER WORKSHOPS IN 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

Herbert L Seomons 

The first workshop in intergroup education was held at the Colo- 
rado State College of Education during the summer of 1941. It was 
initiated by the National Conference of Christians and Jews and 
was cosponsored by the National Conference and the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. 

In 1942 a workshop was conducted at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in addition to the one at the Colorado State College 
of Education. In 1943 and 1944, workshops occurred at Columbia 
and Harvard Universities, the Colorado workshop having been 
temporarily discontinued. All were cosponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education. 

The number of workshops for teachers to be held during the sum- 
mer of 1945 indicates a rapid spread of interest in intergroup educa- 
tion. For the first time workshops are so located and planned as 
to serve certain regional areas or to provide intensive study of 
human relations. TTiis marks a first step in the direction of a na- 
tional workshop program which will enable those just beginning 
in the field of intergroup education as well as those ready for ad- 
vanced studies to enroll where their interests may be served best. 
There is sufficient experience in intergroup workshops now to indi- 
cate the wisdom of such a national plan, 

No attempt has been made here to list all workshops related in 
some way to intergroup relations. Those listed are designed pri- 
marily for teachers and will emphasize mainly educational mate- 
rials and methods. In most cases, however, leaders of community 
agencies will be encouraged to enroll so as to provide a balance of 
school and community factors and interests. 

Each workshop is an integral part of the respective university or 
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college summer sessiorr. The institution, is responsible, therefore, for 
academic standards, faculty appointments, and admissions policy. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews assists in securing 
enrollment, scholarship aid to qualified teachers, and provides lit- 
erature and consultative services. The Bureau for Intcrcultural Edu- 
cation cooperates likewise but docs not offer scholarship aid 
A workshop at die University of Chicago, conducted by Dr. 
Hilda Taba, will be held June 25 to August 4. It is of a specialized 
nature and primarily for groups of teachers who have been work- 
ing with her during tlie winter and spring of 1945 in die cities of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and Soudi Bend. In each city 
the board of education has invited Dr. Taba’s cooperation in the 
development of a program of intergroup education adapted to local 
needs. This is a three-year program under the auspices of die Amer- 
ican Council on Education with the assistance of the National Con- 
ference of Christie IS and Jews. 

In addition to teachers from these school systems, there will be 
provision for fifteen teachers from other cities of the nation who 
wish to work intensively on educational procedures and individual 
projects. In addition to curriculum and instruedon, attention will 
be given to methods of studying community relations, to the under- 
standing of the behavior and adjustment problems of individuals 
with various edinic, racial, and religious backgrounds, and to ways 
of using fiction and bibliography for extending human under- 
standing, 

Of special interest is the workshop in human relations occurring 
at the University of Chicago July 16 to August 25 to be led by 
Professors Robert Havinghiirst and Allison Davis of the university 
faculty. It is a project of the Department of Education and the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the university subsidized by the 
Chicago Regional Office of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, This group is limited to a maximum of twelve and is 
designed to provide opportunity for intensive work in the anthro- 
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pology, sociology, and psychology of intergroup relations. It is 
designed for leaders in need of theoretical training and is less con- 
cerned witli educational metliod than the other workshops. 

Another special-interest workshop is to be held at Vassar College, 
July ri to August 8 with the family and community living as the 
main concern. Dr. Sterling Brown, staff member of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, will conduct it. It is open to 
parents who may bring children, and teachers and community 
leaders. Those enrolling will live on the campus and participate in 
group life as an educational experience under most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

All of the workshops immediately below are planned to provide 


JJnlt/ci'stiy or CoUegc 
and Cuy 

Leader 

Dates 

University of California 

Berkeley, California 

Henry W Cook 

July a'-August lo 

University of Denver 

Denver, Colorado 

Bertha Richardson 

June i8-July 20 

Eau Claire Stale Teachers College 
Eau Clauc, Wisconsin 

Roland B Edgerton 

June ii-July 19 

Goddard College 

Plainfield, Vermont 

H.H Giles 

July 5^August 16 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Howard E Wilson 

July i-August 10 

Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Mrs Colicrohe 
Krassovsky 

June 25'-Augtist 17 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Theodore Brameld 

July 30-September I 

Oregon System of Higher Education 
Portland, Oregon 

Olive Horngan 

June i8-Jiily 27 

Stanford University 

Stanford University, California 

Stewart G Cole 

I James Qmllan 

July 2-August 10 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 

Mildred Chaplin 

July ^-August n 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 

R Freeman Butts 

June 23~August 17 


The Harvard workihop will be a section of the social-studies workshop The work- 
shop at the University of California will deal with both intergroup and internauonal 


relations 
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opportunity for teachers on any age level and in any subject, as well 
as administrators and piincipals who wish to become better ac- 
quainted with the scientific data, teaching aids and procedures 
related to mtergroup education. Opportunity will be provided also 
to work on units of instruction or special problems as each person 
elects. In a sense these are orientation workshops. 

In addition to the leader of each workshop, consultants from 
various fields will meet with the groups. The social psychologist, 
the anthropologist, the teacher of English, specialists in group re- 
lations and community analysis, and religious leaders will be avail- 
able to assist on particular interests and problems. Each member of 
all workshops will develop some project of particular interest and 
value to his or her continuing activities. 

With the possible exception of the workshops in the teachers’ col- 
leges of Wisconsin and at Goddard College tlie work will be on the 
graduate level, provision having been made m each case for credit 
toward a graduate degree if so desired. 

Mr Senfmns is Dircuor of the Commission on Educational Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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